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RITISH gh SSOCIATION FOR THE 
ANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 
The next Meeting Fil be held at NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 
commencing on 


ee 1863, under the Presi- 
deney of Sir W. G. ARMSTRONG. FR ic 
ag of © read to the Associa- 
tio ~~ or not the Author _ 
be present at the 4) FL, ma; ponders dressed to G. Griffith, M.A., 
Assistant General Secretary, Jesus College, Oxford, at Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne; or to Ca) A a Noble; Augustus H. Hunt, Ei 
R.C. _ Gagham, Esq.. Local Secretaries, 5, Grey-street, Newcast! le" 
m-Tyne 
— WILLIAM SPOTTISWOODE, * ae F.R 
meral _~ 
19, Chester-street, Deeside: London, 8.W. 


RITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 
THIRTY-THIRD MEETING, 

TO BE HELD AT NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 26th Aug. 1963. 
Secretaries’ Offices, Literary and Philosophical Society, 
Westgate-street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, July, 1863. 
The Meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science for this year, will be held at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, an: 
will commence on WeEpNeEsDAY, the 26th of August next, under the 
Presidency of Sir Witi1am Armstrong, C.B. 
nm this occasion it is expected that many o: 
Me mb of the ion (to all of whom invitations have been 
sent), and a iy number of British Members will be present. 
Invitations have — accepted to visit the Lead Mines of of W. B. 
Beaumont, Esq., well as the Cleveland Iron districts at the 
request of the ‘Gorporation of Middlesbro’. The Mayors of Sun- 
derland and South Shields have kindly expressed a desire to 
receive, and assist in promoting the views of, cual Members as may 
visit their ive Boroughs. 
Excursions have been arranged to the Northumberland Lakes— 
the Cannobie a and the necessary means taken to secure 
ready access to all the leading Mining and Manufacturing Bsta- 
hlishments of the district, embracing, in addition to Mines of 
Coal, Iron, and Lead, very extensive works for the production of 
Chemicals, Machinery Glass, Iron Vessels, Fire Clay, &c. 
The time appointed for the Meeting is thought to be convenient 
for Members of the Foreign and Bri 





a at 








of ‘the Corresponding 





tish Universities, and the 
facilities for travelling to Newcastle- uponTy ne, especially from 
the Continent of Europe, are now very co! yp ete. 

Both the General and Local Officers wi exert themselves to 
make the visit of their A i bor d sa 


ING’S COLLEGE, London. — WARNE- 
FORD SCHOLARSHIPS, —The Council of King’s College, 
London, hereby give notice, that the following Scholarshi| 

the Encouragement of the previous Education of Medical Stu- 
dents, will be a in October, , Viz. .— 

Two Scholarships, of the value of 251. per annum each, to be 
held for three fh to and ie ee of the value of 251. 
per annum eac! eld for 

Cai tes must be matriculated stud students of the Medical De- 


partment, anda also ~—— pasties of the Hospi’ 


1. Divinity.—The Book nel Tragcording to St 

i, in Greek ; the Coke teres ee ‘with ripture proofs. 
1 Greek ‘and Lati - Classics.—Xenophon, Anabasis, Book 

ui. Virgil, Georgics. Mneid, Book VI. 

c= 3. English Language and Ttiaory, —Cowper’ 's Task; the reign of 

ar 

4. Mathematics.—Arithmetic ; Algebra, as far as and including 

20, Bos Paustions; Euclid, Book I. ; ; Book IL. except Props. 8, 


9, 10; 
The Modern Languages.—French—De la Grandeur et de la 
Déecadem ice des ; German—Gross-Hof- 
— Exghersog Karl von Oestervet ich, 
aS number of marks is assigned to each of the five sub- 
iets Prine g of sufficient ination; but in Div vinity absolutely dis- 
ualifi 








m further may omit any 
caher ie which ‘they think prope: 
For further particulars apply to a. W. Cunnincuam, Esq., 
Secretary. R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 





ING’S COLLEGE, London.—MEDICAL 
EPARTMENT.—The WINTER SESSION will be 





OPENED on THURSDAY, October 1, with an Introductory 
Address, at 8 p.m., by SProf. Garrod, , ek The —— 
n the Winter Belson will be given by Profs, ‘artridge, Beale, 
Miller, Johnson and Fergusson, an ty De, Bas Taney. In the 
Summer ion, by Profs. Bentley, Priestl ey ot Guy, 
Bloxam, . Byer Jones, Rartwrt ht, Beale, and Mr. John 

= lege Hospital Physicians — Drs. Johnson, Beale, 
Gar » Priestley ; Assistant: Physicians— Drs. ape Ng 4 
Liveing, Playfair and Day; Surgeons— Messrs. F 


; Assi t-Surgeons—Messrs. John isa “ears smith, 
Mason ee Watson. 
he House-Physicians, H istant 


TS MUSEUM of PRACTICAL GEOLOGY, 


street, will pe CLOSED, f: 
until i mes he ; Septem rom the 10th of ‘August 


A Nes ATHENAZUM for GERMANY and 
Me ey EUROPE. — Me. . ESD ne ae DES IOKE, of 
to announce that he ments for a 
‘sappy 0 of THE A’ AMEN OM JOURNA The sub- 
pre = on ‘bwelves I for three months ; + thalers for six 
mouths ; and 6 for twelve. Issued at Leipzig on T hursday. 
rders to be sent direct to Lupwic Denicge, Leipzig, Germany. 


OTICE of REMOVAL.—BROWN & 
GREEN will shortly REMOVE to their New Premi 
72—74 Mieepeanie- stress ithin, a few doors from their penne 
Establishment. These Premises will afford additional accommo- 
dation bore exhibition of their Patent Prize Medal Ranges 
es, &c., and for the more extensive Manufacture o! 
all neta of Hot-Water Baths and Steam Works. 
81, Bishopsgate-street Within, July, 1863. 


OTICE OF REMOVAL— 


Messrs. E) 
Wine Merchants and General and Forei Agents, 

beg to inform their Friends and Patrons nen consediuence of 
the bay EE No. 7, go Jou tte be pulled have occu ~~ 
upw: years, 
have REMOVED” TO more =. 1a saitatiga 

No. 38, QUEEN-STREET, CANNON- STREET WEST, E.C., 
where they hope for a continuance of the Patronage hitherto 
accorded to the J. M‘C. are the pons A ——e for 
} en aly celebrated ed SWISS CHAMPAGNE © ce 428. 
Quai per dose m Pints;—and BARO IGASOLI'S orl cele- 
brated ei biROL 0 WINE (which much Amor S Claret), price 188. 


per doze: 
Poort, Sherries, Claret, Champagne, and other Foreign Wines 
and Cognac, as per Price-Lists; to be had on application. 


) TUSLISEERS. —An expericnced Traveller, 














ng Business with the leading Booksellers AN Jactent, 
Seotlant vend Treland, will undertake” to aoa first- 
class es House. Journ rneys twi Adres Viaton, 


ishers’ Circular Office, 47, Ludgate- ehill, Le London 








their Clini- 
cal Clerks and Dressers, are selected by A fo from among 
the without extra a 





an 
and it is expected that the gathering at Newcastle-upon- Tyne rit 
great in numbers, and o epusual interest. stn Gon 
e 


to 
“beal Secretaries, “ana should be 
nether the author will be present, 
and on what day of the Meeting, so that the business of the Sec- 
tions may be properly arranged. 

As the objects of the Association are especially scientific, Papers 
on History, Biography, Literature, Art, &., are necessarily inad- 


M@enticmén ma: be pro; as Life Members on ent of 102. 
y mae embers, 2. for the first ee Subscrip- 


Sabaesiotionn Se New 
tions for Old wecabers. lL Payments: of a of the Meeting, 





tions may be A apgen ss to the 





ll. Ladies’ Tickets (obtained rough 9 Member) 

. Monae ot of Candidates for simi tO be saat to the Local 
Sor any Guyer ae respecting the local Sey ry em 

lodgings, or oth tion m: be made to the Loca 

Secretaries, and ‘tickets te will issued to the Members on applica- 


tion, to enable them to travel to and from the Meeting for one fare 
over the chief valbeuan, 


NOBL Local Secretaries for 
R. C. CLAPHAM, the Meeting in 
A. H. HUNT, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 





KS G’S COLLEGE, London.—The Otro 
of LECTURER in NATU RAL PHILO! HY bein; 
VACANT, the Council are ready to receive APP ICATIONS: for 


the same.—For Fartoulen WON SINGHAM, Eea., oe 


ING’S COLLEGE, London.—One of the 
Aye of ASSISTANT- PHYSICI AN to King’s College 

being now VACANT, the Council are read: receive 
RPeLIC ATIONS for the a —For Particulars, ap) poi to 
retary. 





. CUNNINGHAM, Esq. 


K ING’S COLLEGE, London.—The MEDI- 
CAL DEPARTMENT will OPEN on big rmag sp the 

Ist of October, with an Introductory Lecture £ pt P.M., by Prof. 

Garrod, M.D. F.R.S. Prospectus, containi particu! 

may be obtained by application, or by letter marked on the cata 


“Prospectus,” addressed to the ae King’s College, 
London. R. eLY. ‘D:D., Principal,” 


yING’S COLLEGE, Sadek —The THEO- 

LOGICAL DEPARTMENT will RE- OPEN on FRIDAY, 
October 2. New Students must present th m the 

W ee and may enter for the whole or for ¢ any part of the 


The he followi are the “yo embraced in this Course :— 
The Articles ef Religion . R. W. Jelf, D.D., Principa’ 
Exegesis of the Old Seneleaes “Hebrew, and eclestastical His- 
ry, by Rev. A. M’Caul, D. >», Professor. 
Exegesis of the New Testament, by Rey. E. H. Plumptre, M.A. 
Pastoral Theology, by Rev. 8. Cheetham, M.A., Professor. 
The Evidences, ’ Rev. ro ‘Leathes, M.A. Lecturer. 
Vocal Music. by Sébm Hullah, Esq., Professo’ 
i Reading, | by Rev. A. 5. Thelwall, M. ra ; Lecturer. 
The Class of id: for this Department, con- 
ducted by the A a A. I. M‘Caul, M.A., wt re-open on the same 


day. 
Por the Prospectus apply to J. W. Cunnincnam, Esq., Secretary. 


ING’S COLLEGE, London. — DEPART- 
ENT of GENERAL LITERATURE and SCIENCE.— 
LEOTU. RES adapted for those who purpose to offer themselves for 
the Indian Civil Service or to enter one of the learned professions, 
will COMMENCE on THURSDAY, October 1 
Divinity—The Rev. the Principal; Rev. E. H. , M.A. 
Classical Literature—Prof. ae R. W. Browne, M.A.; Lecturers, 
Rev. J. J. Heywood, M.A., and C. 8. Townsend, Esq. M.A. 
Ms uthematics—Prof. Rev. T. G. Hall, M.A.; Lecturer, Rev. T. A. 
Cock, M.A.; Assistant-Lecturer, Rev. W. Howse, 
English Language and Literature—Prof. the Rev. J. 8. Brewer, 


Modern History—Rev. C. H. Pearson, M.A. 
French—Prof. / . Mariette ; and M. Stiévenard, Lecturer. 
German—Prof. Dr. Berna. 

For the Prospectus apply ro J. W. Cunnsinauam, Esq., Secretary. 
































Warneford Sch of p 
non-professional study. Students who enter the Meafeat pom 
ment in October, 1863, will have 4 exclusive privilege of com- 
peting for these Scholarships. be given this year of the 





value of 251.; two are tenable fo: or ‘three years, and t for two 
years. The ’ subjects of examination are those of good school 
Classics, Mathematics, Modern His- 


education, viz.:—Divinity, 
tory and Modern os pm Six ea Scholarships are also 
asses of p 1 stud: 


10 PUBLISHERS and OTHERS.—A Gentle- 

man, versed in the higher de ments of Literate, would 

be willing to 2 Address gt for a Periodical, or to Edit, or assist 

in Editing. » care of Messrs. Charlton & Easton, 
48, Charing Cross, S. 


AN N "AMERICAN SHORTHAND WRITER 
ry ett ye about returning to New York, is o) 
a an ENGAGE MENT asa CORRESPONDENT for an neiah 








pea FE for peice & articular cl y. 
For Pros ful ey ay PP, personally or by 

Lelie marked outside “ Prospeotes, te CunnincuaM, Esq., 

King’s College. R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


ING’S COLLEGE, London.—ORIENTAL 





SECTION.—These LECTURES are specially intended for 
those who have to pass the Second Ex “pe for the In 
Civil Service, and will COMMENCE on THU Ri oo October 1. 








.R. 1 
Tamil and Telugu—Thomas orig ¥ 
Arabic and Mahomedan Law—G. W. Leitner, Esq. Ph.D. 











ddress, for one week, B. 8., Melross Hotel, 85. 
liam Brown Street, Liverpool. 

E GUARDIANS of a YOUTH, aged 

about 13, are anxious to place him with a CLERGYMAN, 

who has several sons at home, or one who takes not more than 

five or six Pupils to educate.—Apply, stating terms and refer- 

ences, to K. H., care of Mr. Ciarke,' Stationer, Mansfield, Notts. 


od and the PRESS. Me. HoLianD 
begs _to inform PROPRIETORS an ROJECTORS of 
NEWSPAPERS, and PERIODICALS, and PUBLISHERS t that 
he can introduce, without delay or ex 








co— J 7} Editors, Sub-Editors. 

rife Boop ier AR Rape Sot a por | Se esas ek Mtoe ea 
: subj matic an ea, Reviewers, 

a te : iy History, and Gengeapity of India—Prof. Lite Hacks, Privats poten 

For the Prospectus apply to J. W. Conxincuam, Esq., Secretary. | Ted qui _— terary assistance + may be ‘tuted promptly and with 





ING’S COLLEGE, London.—DEPART- 
MENT of APPLIED SCIENCES.—LECTURES com- 
meee OCTOBER 1. 
he Engineering Section, conveying ~ egees | in Civil and 
Military Engineering, Surveying, A 


ing A: 

2. The Military Section :—A. For those intending (1) to compete 
for the Mili Academies ; (2) or to pass the Examination for 
Commissions. B. For Officers wishing to prepare for Staff A = 
ments, or to compete for the Royal Military College at San 
Divinity—The Rev. the Chaplain. 
Mathematics—Prof. the Rev. TG. Hall, M.A.; 

as k, M. XA. Rey. W. H 
Natural Philosophy Prof. — M.A. 
Arts of Construction—Prof. K 
Manufacturing Art and Machinery — —Prof. elias. 
Land Surveying and Levelling—H. J. Castle as. 
peswina—F rof. se one Rev. J. Edga: 

f.W. A. Mill r, M. b., and. Lek Bioram. 

Geol and Siitevelony bar’ Tennant, F.G.S. 
ba op—G. A. —— E 
q 


m, Esq., M.A 
ical Drawing, Fortification, Military Surveying, Mili- 
tary ee the Science of Artillery—Major Griffiths, R.A., 


French— Prof. Mariette, M.A.; Lecturer, M. Stiévenard. 
Military Tutor (for History, Classics, &c.)—Rev. J. O'Reilly, M.A. 


For the Pr apply to J. W. Cunnincuam, Esq., Secretary. 


ING’S COLLEGE, London.—The EVEN- 
ING CLASSES. —These "CLASSES will Lee! on ——. 
DAY, Ootebee 12, in Divinity, Latin, Greek, Fren 
Italian anish, Dutch, English, History, ‘Geosrapliy, 
metic, Witime, Math sich. Ine Commerce ae Cc “Ate 
Mechanics, Physiology. Botany. Physics, Zool Logic, 

The Syllabus of Lectures, p ay . by post, will be forwarded b 
application to J. W. CunniInGHAM, Esq. 9 putting the word “ Syl- 
labus” outside the letter. rs 

ING’S COLLEGE, ‘London. —The | SCHOOL 
wee RE- - mag on THURSDAY, September 24. Pupils 
can be a 

1. The Division of Classics, Mathematics and General Litera- 
ture, the studies in — are directed to prepare a for the 
Universities, for the 1, General Li —~ 
"3 La peat and for the Learned Pro 
The Division Modern _ Instruction, jane Pw ils. i in- 
tended for Mercantile Pursuits. for the Classes tecture 

and Engineering in King’s College, for the Military Academ' 
for the Civil Service, for the Royal Navy, and for the Comm 
Marine. 





Lecturer, Rev. 
Howse, M.A. 


























S COMPANION toa LADY, or to TEACH 
ONE or TWO CHTLDREN, under ton years of age, good 
English, Music, and the Rudiments oo ch and Drawi No 
objection to travel. eet ferences ie mn. Address 
M. A., South-Eastern Gazette Office, Maidst 


Atte y® Grirrins, 44, Hicx Hoorn, W.C. 


MORING, Heraldic Engraver and Artist.— 

Seals, Dies, Plates Brasses, Herald Painting. Crest o 
Die. 7s.; on Seal, 8s. Solid Gold Ring ‘Engra ved. Crest, Two 
Guineas. Tilustrated Price List post free 


wr OPPORTUNITY PRESENTS ITSELY 
toa Seyy of Literary Aijeinnente of ob’ ning 
a HALF-SHARE in a first-class established C ONSERVATIV 
JOURNAL.—Apply, by letter, to Aupua, care of Mr. G. Street, 
‘Advertising Offices, 30, Cornhill, London, £.C. 


EAF and DUMB.—A Young Man, resi 
ably commyrtete of several years’ experience in teaching the 
above. wishes for yoy either as TUTOR in vate 
Family, or as COMPA N to a Gent smee 3 —s such ex 
em! would be a ailable. oN atters meee ressed to A. 
6, Pelham-square, ‘Brighton. will 


INVALIDS.—A qualified Gunenox, > Pras 
tising Homeopath ik and residing in one a sees 


Towns in Kent, can rec into his house a PA’ on may 
require the comforts of a quiet home, ecleek ite 
matical attendance. Terms 25 guineas per quarter. — Address 
Pairs, 113, Stone-street, Mai 
G: ERMAN, French, Halen. — Dr. ALTECHU Ty 
F Author of * First German ding-Boo M. Philolog, 
O LANGUAGES TAUGHT inthesame 
Termsas One, at the p Z 
use. Each 
ceieet CL PASSES for d Gentlemen. Q 
its of life, the ‘Universities roy abet 
Trani ‘ions.—9, OLD ant et PI 






























TARY, and other EXAMINATION 
Graduate in Double Honours (Classi 
Scholar and manentonat ne! = Cc 
the First P’ 


ce in a Gove t Com capett * 
be happy to READ PRIVATELY with C 
above Exam ‘ions, on moderate terms. 














For a Prospectus, apply to J. W. Cunsincuam, Esq., Secretary. 


principally i in the evening.—Address B. A., 66, B 
street, Fitzroy-square 








ALAA YASMIN 
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HEAP BOOKS AT BULL’S LIBRARY.— 

SURPLUS COPIES of the best recent Works in History, 

Biography, Travels, Science, and Religion, are always on SALE 

AT VERY GREATLY REDUCED Prices. “?he y will be found well- 

suited for Public and Private Libraries, am also for sending out 
to the Continent, India, and the Colonies. Catalogues gratis. 
BULL’S LIBRARY, 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, 

London, W. 





TOR . SALE. —The ILLU STRATED LON- 

DON NEWS from the commencement to 1861, bound in 
the pepo covers and in excellent condition, to be sold to the 
hi bidder. Also the REVUE des DEUX MONDBES, from 
Nov. [ 1862 to Nov. 1863, in numbers, at half price. The unpub- 
lished numbers will be pas to the purchaser.—Apply to Joun 
Gtype, Bookseller, Ipswich. 


RT-EXHIBITION, HULL. 
NOTICE TO ARTISTS. 


The SECOND EXHIBITION of MODERN PICTURES pot ay 

and WATER) will take place in the AR1T-GALLERY early in 
BRUARY, 1864. 

Works of Art from London, pasenies for the Rethconing 
Exhibition, should be delivered to Mr. J. =. 14, Ch — 
street, Middlesex Hospital; or at the Public Rooms, Ki 
square, Hull, on or before TU ESDAY, sth. A JAN UAR RY by 
Artists who have received the Committee's Circular ; from cae 
P rtists who have received such Circular are requested te 
send by the most convenient and least expensive — eyance. 

W. goed oh — parties must be oe awe 

Vv SLL, S 
Kingston-square, Hull. satin 


fn ART-UNION, sanctioned by H. M. Hon. Board of Trade, 





LPINE PHOTOGRAPHS.—T. H. Guap- 
WELL has on sale all that are yet published:—Monte 
Rosa, &c., from the Riffel-berg—The Matterhorn, from Zermatt— 
The Wetterhorn, from Grindelwald—The Valleys of the Rhone, 
Lauterbrunnen, Saas, x, Sixt, R &. — The 
Lakes of Geneva, ae By Thoune, &c. Descriptive Catalogues 
may be had on application. Also a large collection of Views in 
eng ar Belgium, Venice, Athens, Egypt, &c.— GuLap- 
WELL, 2 eres ete arn cg City Stereoscopic Depot, 87, 
Gcnaschewehe street, London, E 


HOTOGRAPHY of the HIGHEST CLASS, 
CARTES - DE- be eve Mag and other descrip- 
tions of Portraits, by ADOLPHUS WING, Miniature Painter, at 
his commodious and well- enemneh Studi io, No. 48, Piccs adilly 
(entrance 9, Albany Courtyard). Copying — wits the 
greatest care, and Invalids attended at their own Hom 


OLEOPTERA.—A goed and perfect Copy of 
OLIVIER, HISTOIRE NATURELLE des COLEO- 
PTERES, 6 vols. 4to., with 363 finely coloured Plates, half bound, 
morocco, 101. Catalogues of Natural-History Literature gratis. 
Bernarp Quaritca, 15, Piccadilly, London. 


HILOSOPHICAL TRANSACTIONS bd the 
ROYAL SOCIETY of LONDON.—Mr. QUARITCH has 
for SALE a complete and ver See set of the PHILOSOP HICAL 
TRANSACTIONS at Large, from the commencement in 1665 to 
1844, with Indexes, bound in 141 vols. whole russia, 116/, Another 
set of the Philosophical Transactions, from 1665 to 1862, viz., from 
1665 to 1732 abridged, 6 vols.; the og gy ‘Transactions at 
Large, from 1731 to 1861, being Vols. 37 to and Indexes, 
together 117 vols., bound in whole and half calf, ae 401. + Philo- 
ical Transactions, from 1828 to 1860 (Part I.), ‘together 71 parts, 

Sets completed at moderate charges. 


Bernarp Quaritcn, 15, Piccadilly, London. 
EDLA ND RATS VAY. 


TOURIST TICKETS, at Cuear Fares, available for One 
Calendar Month, are ISSUED at the Midland Booking Office, 
King’s C poses and other principal Stations—to 

SCOTLAND — Edinburgh, Glasgow, Stirling, Perth, Aber- 


dee n, &. 

IRELA AND_-Belfast, Portrush, for Giant’s yy | 

a DISTRICT W indermere, Furness Abbey, Ulverstone, 

niston, rith, Morecambe, Ingleton, &. 

SEA: SIDE Se BATHING-PLA ACES—Scarborough, \ ae 
Filey, Bridlington, Harrogate, Matlock, Buxton 

Programmes and full peatonions os mee be obtained’ at. all the 

Company's Stations and Receiving € 
Inquire at King’s Cross for Tickets, via, Midland Railway. 


Derby, 1863. JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 


O BRITISH and CON TIN) ENTAL TOUR 
ISTS._EDWARD STANFORD has just issued a N EW 
EDITION of his TOURIST’S CATALOGUE, containing ae 
Price, &ec. of the best, aie Books, Maps, Conversation ; 
ies, &c. n the United Kingdom, the Conti. 
pent, and ‘Ammerice. It can bel had gratis upon application, or will 
by post for one stamp.—London: Epwarp STanFrorD, 
hee alla by Tansintaneas to His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales, and Agent for the Sale of Ordnance Maps, Geological Survey 
Mape an and i Admiralty Charts, 6, Charing Cross, 5. W. 
SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 
HE LOAN, TRUST and AGENCY 
OMPANY of SOUTH AFRICA (Limited), issue SIX PER 
GENT. DEBENTURES, at Three, Five, or Seven Years, in sums 
of 1002. to 1,000l., with Coupons attached, payable half-yearly, on 
the Ist of January and the Ist of July. 
Directors. 
Edmund Westby, Esq. 























John Alfred Chowne, Esq. 
Charles Hotson Ebden, Esq. Henry Collison, Esq 
James Searight, Esq. Nicholl Byass, Esa. 
Bankers—Imperial Bank (Limited), Lothbury, E.C, 
Offices—4, Royal Exchange Avenue, London, E.C. 
JOHN O. SMITH, Chairman. 


OANS.—The British Mutual Investment Loan 
and Discount Company (Limited) is prepared to GRANT 
LOANS, in sums not exceeding 1,000/., upon approved personal or 
other security, repayable by easy insta aiments , extending over any 
period not areas ten years. 

Forms of . Prospectuses, and every other Information, 
may be obtained at the Offices of the Company, Nos, 17 and 18, 
New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 

CHARLES JAMES THICKE, aa 
JOSEPH K. JAC KSON, Secreta: 


[DEBENTURES at 5, 54 and 6 PER Cent. — 
CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, 350,0001. 
Directors. 
LAWFORD ACLAND, Esq., Chairman. 
Sir James D. H. Elphinstone, | Stephen P. Kennard, Esq. 
Bart. M.P. | Patrick Robertson, Esq. 
Harry George Gordon, Esq. Robert Smith, Esq 
George Ireland, Esq | Sir S. Villiers Surtees, K.B. 
Duncan James Kas, Esq. | 
The Directors of the CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED, bein, 
authorized by a Resolution of the Shareholders, at the Genera 
M of ti reef held in London on the 4th day of April, 
1863, to money not exceeding the tn tamer portion 
of their Subscribed Capi 





mtures for 
one, three, and five years, at 5, 54 and 6 per cent. respectively, and 
for for fo er periods a3 may be specially arrang 
—— are als: 0 pre repared to invest for Constituents, at 
0} 


, are prepared to issue De 


Cotonial ra ee, anes oo on Reena in Cugens a Mauritius, either 
with or without their a nged. 

Applications for rticulars to be made at the ‘Ontice of the Com- 
pany, No. 12, Old street. 


By an 


JOHN ANDERSON, Secretary. 





ted with the above. A large amount is available for the 
pases ise of Prizes, which will be entirely selected from this 
Exhibition. 


RUNDEL SOCIETY. —A New Class of 
Members, called ‘‘ ASSOCIATES,” unlimited in number, 
has been created. a pay no Subscriptions, but give on admis- 
sion a Donation of not less than a Guinea to the “* Copying Fund.” 
They have the right of purchasing Supernumerary and Occasional 
enuetoneeees, at Reduced Prices, with all other privileges of 
Membership, except the receipt of the Annual Publications. 
Vacancies among the Subscribers are filled up by seniority from 
the Associates. 
__24, Old Bond-street, W. 


RUNDEL SOCIETY. —Copies of the N New 
RULES, passed at the Annual General Mesting. June 2 

1863, and Lists of Publications now on sale, may be had by appli- 

cation to the AssisTaNnT-SECRETARY, 24, Old Bond-street, London, W. 


At NDEL SOCIETY. — Members and the 
Public are invited to inspect Two Important WATER- 
COLOUR DRAWINGS, by Signor Riunaemacee lately received, 
taken from the celebrated Frescoes by Raffaelle in the Stanze of 
the Vatican oe * Parnassus,’ and the ‘ Delivery of St. 
Peter from Priso: 
_%4, Old Bond- street, Ww. 


IUBLIC SCHOOLS’ ~CLUB— 
Candidates for ion to this Club must have been at one 
of the following Pav Schools :— 
Cuarter Hovse, Ruesy, 
TON, WESTMINSTER, 
Harrow, WIUNcHESTER. 
Prospectuses, &c. may be — fea sopiication to the Secretary, 
No. 17, St. James’ s-place, Si 








ENSINGTON COLLEGI ATE SC HOOL, 
39, KENSINGTON-SQUARE, W 
Tuition Fees. 
CLASSICAL DIVISION...... 12 Guineas per Annum. 
ENGLISH DIVISION ......... 9 Guineas per Annum. 
PREPARATORY DIVISION 6 Guineas per Annum. 


For a Prospectus, apply to Messrs. ~ mee Exper & Co., 65, 
Cornhill; or to Mr. Nasu, the Head-Maste: ig 


XETER THEOLOGICAL COLLEGER.— 
Visitor—The Lord Bishop of Exeter. 
‘ouncii—The Dean and Chapter of Exeter. 

Principal— The Rey. E. Harold Browne, B.D., Norrisian Professer 
of Divinity, Cambridge, Canon of Exeter. 
Vice-Principals—The Rey. R.C. P ascoe, Fellow of Exeter College, 

Oxford ; and the Rev. T. W. Hardy, late Fellow and Assistant- 
Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridg 
The College is designed for sara ll of the Universities who 
desire to prepare themselves for Holy Orders.—For further in- 
formation apply to the Rev. the PrincipaL, Exeter. 
The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on SATURDAY, SEP- 
TEMBER 26. 











p*, and BOARDING ACADEMY, 
12, Grosvenor-road, Junction-road, Upper Holloway, 
London, N. 


Head-Master—The Rev. JOHN N. MACLEOD, of the 
Universities of Edinburgh and Glasgow. 


In this School YOUNG GENTLEMEN are prepared for the 
Universities, Woolwich, and Sandhurst. Instruction is also given 
in the Modern ry ages. Terms moderate. A reduction in the 
case of ethers. he highest references given. 


A ERCHISTON CASTLE SCHOOL. 
Head-Master—JOHN J. ROGERSON, LL.B. ; 
assisted by a large Staff of Resident and Visiting Masters. 
The Course of instruction is such as to prepare for the Univer- 
sities, for the various Competitive Examinations, Civil and Mili- 
tary, ‘and for Mercantile or similar pursuits. 
The School will be RE-OPENED on the Ist of October. 
Address, Mercniston CasTLe, near Epinsurcn. 


THE CLAPHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
will RE-OPEN on W yp ta ne cg 4 August.— 
Head-Master—Rev. ALFRED WRIG M.A F.R.A.S, 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, ae ae Ot Bobaneinds te 
late Royal Military College, Addiscombe. 
THE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 34, 
SOHO-SQUARE.— MRS. WAGHORN, who has resided 
many years Abroad, respectfully invites the attention of the 
Nobility, Gentry, and Sra pt of eo to her Set sSTER 
of ENGLISH and FOREIG sOVERNESSES, TEACHERS, 
COMPANIONS, TUTORS and PROFESSORS: School Pro- 
perty transferred, and Pupils a in England, France and 
Germany. No o charge to rincipals. 


CAMBRIDGE M. A., who is about to spend 

two months in the South of France and Central Italy, 
will be glad to enter intoa mi meget ENGAGEMENT, forthat 
time, with any Publisher or Editor who may desire News Letters, 
Sketches of Travel, or other articles which the advertiser might 
be able to furnish whilst away from his library. He knows 
France well and Italy a little, is a good French scholar, well 
versed in the literature of France, especially that of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, and has given some attention to the 
other Romance languages and dialects. He is used to literary work, 
having written a good deal a editors and publishers, and, at the 
present time, has a constant engagement with a leading London 

blisher.—Address W. C., "Cavendish Club, London, W 


N ANSION, LEATHERHEAD.—This School, 
which is beautifully situated on the t bank of the river 
= enjoys a high reputation among the private schools of the 
try, for the success of its Pupils in various Public Exami- 
natiome —The Term closed on July the 24th. he next Term 
will ye September 14.—Prospectuses, references, details of 
success, &c. will be forwarded on application to the Principals. 
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7: MASTS HALL, Nos. 5 and 6, St. Mai 
Canonbury, near London. —ENGLISH 
INsTitUTION i for LADIES, on the SuISH and FRENCH 


eee. 
er instruction in any branch of Education, 





under bong first — can be received as Boarders for a term 
or lo uses, containing full parti iculars, will be for. 
warde pon oo The College will REOPEN & on the Wth 
of September. SARAH NORTHCROFT, Principal. 





[pENMARE- -HILL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
near London. 


Principal—Mr. ©. P. MASON, B.A 
Fellow of University College, London. 

SCHOOL will RE-OPEN after the holidays on TUESDAY 
September 15th. The Principal will be at home after the e ath of 
September. L oe mean time per for Prospectuses, and 
achieved by the Pupils at the Exami- 
nations eae by the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge and 
London, may be made to Messrs. — Brothers, School Book- 

sellers, 150, Aldersgate-street, London. 


AMES WATT and JOHANN GUTTEN. 
ERG—two very tine Engravings, by A. Lepovux, from 

celebrated Paintings by HitLemacuer. Skze 3 235 by 19 in. Bae 
ll. 1s. each. Representing Watt Discovering the Condensation of 
Steam, and Guttenberg in the Act of Printing the first Latin Bible, 
now in the British Museum.—Can be had of all Printsellers, or 
direct of the Publisher, Vicron De.arve, No. 10, Chandos-street, 
Covent-garden, W.C. 


ho SANATORIUM, SUD. 

BROOK PARK =e - d Hill, 8 

Dr. E. W. LANE, M.A. ‘M.D. Edin. —— 
The tne nea BATH on ‘the ‘Premi ises, under Dr. Lane’s 

a ter thi Bath South rs + non at oe iraPkih 

an ropathic 8, 5, South-s ins’ ° Tuesday 

and Friday, between 1 and 4. ‘ai whines 


ALVERN IMPERIAL HOTEL 


The New Establishment at Great M Malvern contains upwards of 
100 Bed_ Rooms, has all the pa griseee of the Modern Jaint- 
Stock Hotel, is surrounded Wy, Ornamental my and com- 
meee @ unequalled Views of and 

‘ountii 

aan a receive Lady or Gentlemen Boarders at sions rate 

wee! 

A Table-d d’ Hote meals. 

The Hotel has excellent Stables, Loose Boxes, and Paddocks, 
A Covered Way conducts the Visitors frem the Railw ay Station, 
and Porters attend the Trains. 


Fpoekss: DING—in the Monastic, GRo.izr, 
MAIOLI and ILLUMINATED styles—in the most superior 
manner, by ee rd 7 meen a 


caer 
BOOKBINDER To" THE K 
Englis 


























ING OF "HANOVER, 
nglish and Foreign Bookb: 
30, BRYDGES-STREET, COVENT- GABLES, Ww. o. 


REIGN and COLONIAL MAIL PARCEL 


Beonamny F afety, Punctuality. 
EUROPEAN risa NENT, DAILY. Spain, Penteesi, 80 
Italy, ipttiatic, Sicily Yay SS) 


Turkey, THRICE 
ASEA~ Persia, indi Ceylon, Strait Burmah, China, J 
—Persia i on, , Burm ina, Japan, 

Manilla, Java, FORTNIGHTL 
AFRICA — Alcs. Tunis, Tri 4 Egypt, A WEEELY. 

West Coast Madeira, § st. ais —— y Cape Colonies. 

Mauritius, Mad Ladagase NTHLY. 

MER ew Pha. Canada, WEEKLY. Ha- 
og ‘aot. Mexico, ag 

Brazil, River Plate, MONTHLY. West Indies, Pacific, Cali- 

fornia. British Columbia, Nova Scotia, Bermuda, FORT- 
AUSTRALIA—Tasmania, New Zealand, MONTHLY. 

aes in all branches by Steamers and fleetest Clippers. Pas- 
ages Baggage shipped. Insurances effect: 

‘or Reduced Through Rates to more wo 500 Places ‘throughout 
the Globe, apply to 23, Regent-street. ; Chaplin’s, Regent- 
circus, W. ; 150, Leadenhall-street, E. 6 

ev & Co., late WacHorn. 


N ARKREE OBSERVATORY.—In conse- 
a\ quence of the death of the ee od the ASTRO- 
NOMICAL INSTRUMENTS, TRANSIT CIRCLE, ohocks, 
&c. &e., and LIBRARY in connexion te are now for 
SALE in One Lor. Value 2,5001.—All necessary information mag 
be obtained on —o to W. a: _— Seafield, Sligo. 








Established 26 years. 























Sales by Auction 


Autograph Letters, part the Collection of the late D. M. 
JOHNSTON, Esq. 


M ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
Bi by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, on 
WEDNESDAY, August 12, and two following days, a li 
COLLECTION’ of AUTOGRAPH LETTERS and 
SCRIPTS, i of the late D. M. JOHN- 
STON, Esq., and compris an excellent assemblage of Auto- 
graph Letters of Eng a aaa ps Celebrities, of some of 
whom Letters have not hitherto been offered for sale :—English 
pth ete os Letters and wv edie Poems of Robert Burns— 
nique Letter of Flora Macdonald—numerous Letters of Musical 
Cele »rities—Correspondence of Sir Henry Spelman, _— 
letters of the most eminent savants of the seventeenth century— 
fine and rare —, of the Autographs of ——= coe ‘. 
all classes, from an te—English and Foreign Royalty: 
Richard IIL., Henry ¥ VIL., Francis I. of France, and ot 
numerous Letters of Literary Characters — Mani pts and 
Volumes of Autograp! and Charters and Topographical 
Manuscripts, &e. 
Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 








Music and Musical Instruments, 


eer PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
CTION, at their House, 47, “aiUsica Li in 
Aveust, a | COLLECTION N of MUSIC and MUSICAL LITE- 
ATURE, inc luding a few Rare and Interesting Works ; also, 
Riasical Instruments of all kinds. 


Miscellaneous Books. 
ESERS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by CTION, at their House, 47, Lei 
WEDNESDAY Auubt 18,3 18, one following aoe yy "large OOLLEC 





TION of MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, in lasses of Lite- 
rature, English and Foreign. 
Cai talogues on on receipt of two stamps. 
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Engraved Music Plates and Copyrights, the Select Stock of 
Messrs. T. E. PURDAY & SON, who are retiring from 
Business. 

MESES. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION, at their ay > Rghosten. -square, on MON- 


DAY, st 31, and following day. al 3,000 ENGRAVED 
music LATES and COPYRIGHTS. “the Select. Stock of 
B. PURDAY & SON, of No. 531, New Oxford-street, 


retiring Business ; comprising many 7 known and a ucts 

Works in the various classes of Songs, Pianoforte Solos nt 

Dance Music, Tutors, Sacred Music, and Miscellaneous W. 
Catalogues will shortly be issued. 

*,* The Goodwill, Miscellaneous Stock, and Lease of the com- 
manding Business Premises may be treated for privately, for a 
short period. Apply, post paid, to Messrs. Puttick & Simpson, 
47, Leicester-square, V 


Valuable Books on Natural History. 


SSRS. 


S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & WILKINSON, 

Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works illustrative of 
Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, 4 ae eae No. 13 
thee 3), Welli m-street, Strand. ae ap HURSDAY, Au- 
gust 13, and following day, at 1 0 i prec the Vataable 
LIBR ARY of a DISTINGUISHED: E rece OGIST, com- 
prising some of the best Works on Insects and other branches of 
Natural History, by Eminent Authors; also, the Miscellaneous 
Library, containing Books in the different Languages and De; 
ments of Literature, some Engravings, &. 

May be viewed two days previous, and Catalogues had on receipt 
of two stansps. 








Natural History Specimens, Microscopes, Cameras and 
Lenses, dc. 


\ R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 
i os: at his Great Room, 38, King-street, Cov ent-garden. 
on FRIDAY, August 14, at half-past, lo figs? recisely, a ‘Small 
COLLECTION of OBJECTS of NATURA STORY, consist- 
ing of Shells, Minerals. Fossils, Bird and po Skins, Skeletons, 
&c.; also, a few good Microscopes, Telescopes, Cameras and Lenses, 
Stereoscopes and Slides, and a Variety of } [iscellaneous Items. 


On view r the day prior and morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


[HEL 








QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
. CCXXVIL., is published THIS DAY. 
Contents. 
I. AUSTRIA. 
Il. NATURAL HISTORY OF THE BIBLE. 
III. GLACIAL THEORIES. 
IV. OUR COLONIAL SYSTEM. 
. WASHINGTON IRVING. 
VI. MODERN SPIRITUALISM. 
VII. THE NILE—AFRICAN DISCOVERIES. 
VIII. SACRED TREES AND FLOWERS. 
IX. ROME AS IT IS. « 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


<i 





This day is published, price 6s. 


HE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW. 
No. LXXVII., AUGUST, 1863. 
‘ontents. 
ROYER COLLARD. 
WILSON’S PREHISTORIC MAN. 
THOMAS DE QUINCEY—GRAVE and GAY. 
HENRY ST. JOHN and REIGN of QUEEN ANNI. 
The EDUCATION and MANAGEMENT of the IMBE“TLE. 
The WEST HIGHLANDS of SCOTLAND. 
PRETENSIONS of SPIRITUALISM. 
MORMONISM—PAST and PRESENT. 
The COTTON FAMINE and LANCASHIRE DISTRESS. 
OUR NATIONAL DEFENCES. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. 


Now ready, 
HE NEW REVIEW, No. IV. for Avcust. 
Price 2s. 6d. free by post. 
Contents. 
THE IRISH CHURCH. 
SERVIA AND THE SERVIANS. 
RICHARD COBDEN—KING OF THE BELGIANS, 
MODERN ELOQUENCE. 
. CRITICS AND REVIEWERS. 
CHRISTIAN NAMES. 
LE PERE LACORDAIRE. 
BOOKS OF GOSSIP. 
PARLIAMENTARY REVIEW. 


Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London. Hodges, Smith & Co. Dublin. 
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Now ready, price 4s. ; 128. annually; or 13s. 4d. post free, 
The Second Number of the 


NTHROPOLOGICAL REVIEW, and 
JOURNAL of the ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Contents. 
x + the po Bfanes of Language. By B.S. 


F cama on the gens of Race on Art. 
On the enon mk Man and Substance of the Mind. By Prof. 
Rudolph Wa, 
Pictet on the Origin of Indo-Europeans. 
Ethnological — and Inquiries by the late Robert 
<nox, 
History of the Proceedings of the Anthropological Society of 
Paris. By M. Paul Broca. 
. On the ges increasing Prevalence of Dark Hair in Eng- 
an By John Beddoe, M.D. 8.L. 
. On the Abbeville come oe Jaw. By a ra de Quatrefages. 
9. Miscellanea Ant! 
10, Journal of the Anthropological Society of London, containing 
Papers by Prof. sx Prof. Busk, Mr. Bollaert, Mr. 
Winwood Reade, Mr. Blake; Reports of the , t- 
sions before the ae. Zz 


London: Triibner & Co. 60, Paternoster-row. 


3. Charnock, Esq. F.S.A. 


op er 


a 2 


x 





PHE VICTORIA MAGAZINE. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


Contents of the AUGUST Number. 
I. ON SISTERHOODS. BY THE REV. F. D. MAURICE. 
II. A STORY OF A VOICE. BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
IIL. GLORY AND BEAUTY. BY ISA CRAIG. 


IV. LINDISFARN CHASE. A ro Tale. Chap. 
Dinner, and Afterwards.—Chap. XI. r 
pays some Visits. By T. A. TROLLOPE. 

V. SONGS OF THE SUMMER NIGHTS. BY GEORGE 
MACDONALD. 

VI. NEEDLEWORKERS v. SOCIETY. 

VII. MY FIRST MORNING IN THE TROPICS. By ED- 
WIN ARNOLD, M.A. 

VIII. A JOURNAL KEPT IN EGYPT. BY NASSAU W. 
SENIOR. 

IX. SOCIAL SCIENCE. 

X. LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 

London: Emily Faithfull, Printer and Publisher in Ordi to 


Her Majesty, 14, Princes-street, Hanover-square, and 83 A ng- 
don-street. Sold bySimpkin, Marshall & Co., and ‘byall Booksellers. 


X. At 
erriton 





Now ready, price 1s. 6d. 


ATEANTIC MONTHLY, Aveust, 1863. 


Contents. 
An American in the House of Lords. By Francis Woviand, Jun. 
— Winthrop’s om By Charles Nordhoff. 
Hila: B 3 cy Larcom. 
Debby "s Début. By Srontian M. Alcott. 
Wet-Weather Work. By Donald G. Mitchell. 
The Ge 1 tt Mideie A ‘Sy ke “yoo 
e Geological Middle ge y Louis Agassiz. 
The White-throated S Lee 
The Fleur-de-Lis in F) aaa By Francis Parkman. 
Seaward. 
Side Glances at Massouh anes eday. By Gail Hamilton. 
Love’s Challenge By T. Parsons. ri 
Political Problems and Conditions of Peace. By Judge W. Davis. 


Reviews and wn 
L riibner & Co. 60, Paternoster-row. 


~ TOURIST SEASON, 1863. 








The NEW EDITIONS of BRADSHAW’S 
BRITISH and CONTINENTAL HAND- 
BOOKS are NOW READY. 





HANDBOOK to FRANCE. With Maps 


and Illustrations. Cloth, 5s.; pectinases post, 5s. 4d. 


HANDBOOK to PARIS and its ENVI- 
RONS. With Map and Illustrations. Cloth, 2s. 6d.; by post, 
28. 8d.: wrapper, 1s. 6d.; by post, 1s. 8d. 


HANDBOOK to BELGIUM and the 


RHINE; with TOUR in HOLLAND. With Maps and 
Illustrations. Cloth, 5s.; by post, 5s. 4d. 


HANDBOOK to SWITZERLAND and 
ae” With Maps and Illustrations. Cloth, 5s.; by 


HANDBOOK to the TYROL. With 


Route Maps and Illustrations. Cloth, 2s. 6d.; by post, 28. 7d. 


HANDBOOK to GREAT BRITAIN and 
IRELAND. With —_ and Illustrations. In — Sections. 
aaaa 1s.; by post, 1s. 2d. In cloth, complete, 5s. 6d.; by 
pos 


OVERLAND GUIDE to INDIA, CHINA 


and AUSTRALIA. With —— Cloth, 5s.; by’ post, 58. 4d. 


ALPHABETICAL E HANDBOOK to 


LONDON. Wrapper, 6d.; by post, 8d. 
London: W. J. Adams, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 








DR. EDWIN LEE’S WORKS 
ON CLIMATE AND MINERAL WATERS. 


——— 


NICE and its CLIMATE; with Notices 


of the Coast from Hyéres to Genoa,” and Remarks on the 
Effects of Climate on monary Diseases. 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d.; 
by post, 38. 8d. 


A NOTICE of MENTON, supplementary 


to ‘ Nice and its Climate.’ Wrapper, 1s.; by post, 1s. 1d. 


THE SOUTH of FRANCE. Notices, 


General and Medical, of Hyéres, Cannes, Pau, and the Pyre- 
nean Baths. 12mo. cloth, 38.; by post, 38. 2d. 


SPAIN and its CLIMATE; with a special 


Account of Malaga. 12mo. somber 3e.; by post, 38. 2 


HOMBURG and _ NAUHEIM. Second 


Edition. Wrapper, 1s.; by post, 1s. 1d. 





BRADSHAW’S INVALID’S COM- 
PANION to the CONTINENT. Compriaing General and 
Medical Notices of the Principal Places of Resort; with 
Observations on the Influence of Climate ane Travelling, and 
Meteorological Tables. Post 8vo. cloth, 10s.; by post, 108. 6d. 


London: W. J. Adams, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 





(PUFFER’ Ss PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY 
for the MILLION. Price 3e. 6d. 
Hatchard & Co.; and all Booksellers. 


Just published, Second Edition, enlarged, price 28. 6d. 
free by post, 
QUTLIN ES of MENTAL and MORAL 
SCIENCE. 


For the Use of Colleges and Schools. 
With LEXICON of TERMS, &c. 
By DAVID STUART, D.D. 


London: William Allan & Co. 9, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 








Shortly will be published, 
UTLINES of MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 
By DUGALD STEWART. 
With CRITICAL NOTES, QUESTIONS, &e. 
By JAMES M‘COSH, LL.D. 
Professor of Logic and a in the Queen’s University 


William Allan & Co. 9, Stationers’ Hall- court, London, E.C. 


Just ready, 
New School Edition, containing every important Reading, 
ORATII OPERA OMNIA, 
Chiefly after the Text of T. C. Orellius. 
24mo. strongly bound, price 1s. 6d. 


N.B. Schools requiring large b pplied on advant 
terms. 


William Allan & Co. 9, Stationers’ Hall-court, London, E.C. 











This day, price 35s. Vor. XXIII. Parr II., of the 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE 
ROYAr SOCEREY OF EDINBURGH. 


Art. 1. On m.. me resentative Relationships of the Fixed and 
ks ~7 0 pin John nore Macdonald, R.N. F.R.S. 
My 
2 i ty - oa the J mm gan A of the Living Clio caudata. 


3. Notes on on the Anatomy of the Genus Firola. By the 


4. on "the Structure and Optical Phenomena of Ancient 
omposed Glass. y Sir David Brewster, K.H. 
D.C.L. F.R.S. &e. 
5. yy the Polarisation of Light by Rough and White Sur- 
aces. same. 
6. Observations on the Polarisation of the Atmosphere. By 
the same. 
7. On a Pre-Brachial 
tula. By Professor Allm 
8. Some Account of the Recent Progress of Sanskrit Studies. 
By J. Muir, Esq. D.C.L. LL.D. 
9. On Fagnani’s Theorem. By H. F. Talbot, Esq. 
10. On the Influence of Weather upon Disease and Mortality. 
y R. E. Scoresby-Jackson, M.D. F.R.C.P. 
the Anatomical T pe of Structure of the Hamea 
Umbilical Cordand Placenta. By Prof. Sim 
12. On Earth-Currents during Magnetic Calms. and feet 
Magnetic Changes. By Bal Balfour 


A. FR. 
13, On the Great Refracting Telescope at Elchies, in Moray- 
Fy ph its Powers in Sidereal Observation. By Prof. 


in the Development of Coma- 
an. 


Edinburgh: Grant & Son 54, Li gh 's-street. 
ndon: Williams & Norgate 


With 62 Illustrations by W. Crane, engraved by W. J. Ls yi 
New Map of the Forest, and Geological Sections, 4to. price 


HE NEW FOREST: its History and renal 
JOHN R. WISE. 
“We have one pm. to books of this class,—by induci 
prope to travel at home, they render the nooks and corners 0: 
tngland as much infested with tourists as are the decks of Rhine 
— mboats. New Forest will now be ‘done’ from Fawley to the 
2 








taven’s Nest by as many chattering folks as are to be found on 
he way to Mont Blanc. To those who need a guide in the Forest. 
nion who does not chatter, knows what is best to be told 
it well, we beg to introduce Mr. Wise.” —Atheneum. 
Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


Just published, in post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth, 


KETCHES of ANCIENT HISTORY, from 


NUE et \ Period until the Death of Augustus. By 5 AMES 


a com 
and te 





, the same Author, in 1 vol. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth, 











IRENCH FINANCE and FINANCIERS 
under LOUIS XV. 
T. F. A. Day, 13, Carey-street, Lincoln’s-Inn. 
Just published, small 8vo. bound, 5s. 
erie VERBARY, being a complete Trea- 
— on the French Verbs. No difficulty whatever with 
a French Verb can arise which will not be found ex- 
Baar ea in the‘ Verbary.’ It contains much information 
a before published for the use of English Students. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. pg Hall-court ; 
and sold by all Booksellers. 
Just published, price 2s. 6d. 
HENS! (DE LAGARDERE: 
: SONG, SOUVENIR OF 
THE DUKE’S MOTTO. 
Composed by C. A. MACIRONE. 
London: Novello & on 69, Dean-street, Soho; and Chappell & 
Co. 50, New Bond-stree’ 

In crown 8vo. price 9s. cloth boards, Part I. of 
POPULAR VIEW of MARITIME DIS- 
COVERY, ged of the Rnjorment and and Regulation of THE 

OCEAN, THE RIVER, and T 

Navigation.—Comprising a Historical ae of Maritime Dis- 
covery—Navigation: m Sea—National Waters— Conduct of 
Shi Signals, Pilots, &e. —Collision—Wreck—Salvage—Liability 
—Slave Trade—Smuggling—Piracy, &c.—War: Belligerents—Con- 

erates — Neutrals — Trade: Contraband — Blockade —Search— 
Convoy—Capture—Recognition—Intervention, &c. 
By J. W. WILLCOCK, Oc. amg. WILLCOCK, M.A., 
Ta 
Ps) WL. be followed by duacten more Parts: Fishing—Water-Righte— 
Londen: Routledge, Warne & Routledge, 2, Farringdon-street. 
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CORRECTED, AMENDED, AND ENLARGED FOR THE 
ENGLISH STUDENT. 
In 2 vols, 8vo. carefully corrected and revised, price 24s. cloth, 


LVGELS COMPLETE DICTIONARY of 

GERMAN and ENGLISH LANGUAGES: adapted to 

the English Student. With great Additions and Improvements. 

By C. A. FEILING, German Master at the Royal a 9 Aca- 

demy, Woolwich, and the City of London School; Dr. A. HEI- 

MANN, Professor of sme! ed the London University College ; ; 
and JOHN OXENFORD 


An ABRIDGMENT ‘of the SAME, for Younger 
Students, Travellers, &c. By J. OXENFORD and C. A. FEIL- 
ING. Royal 12mo. price 7s. 6d. strongly bound. 

London: Whittaker & Co.; Dulau & Co.; and D. Nutt. 


THE MOST POPULAR SCHOOL HISTORIES. 
Embellished with Plates, Maps, Engravings, &c. 
W HITTAKER’S IMPROVED PINNOCK’S 
HISTORY of ENGLAND. New and revised Edition, 
12mo. price 68. strongly bound in roan. 


WHITTAKER’S IMPROVED PINNOCK’S 
HISTORY of ROME. New Edition. 12mo. price 5s. 6d. strongly 
bound in roan. 

WHITTAKER’S IMPROVED PINNOCK’S 
HISTORY of GREECE. New Edition. 12mo. price 5s. 6d. strongly 
bound in roan. 

No Editions of these Works are genuine exo © they have the 
name of the Publishers, Whittaker & Co., on the Title-page. 
London: Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 








THE AUTHOR'S EDITIONS. 


LLENDORFF’S METHOD of LEARNING 
{0 BEAD, WRITE, and SPEAK 0 LANGUAGE in Six 
on! 


1. ADAPTED to the GERMAN. Written 
oy for eo E | Shadens. By Dr. H.G. OLLENDORFF. 
In Tw art 1. N Edition, price 12s. 8vo. cloth. Part II. 
Fourth Edition. price m= ans. cloth. The Parts sold separately. 

*,.* INTRODUCTORY BOOK to Dr. OL- 
LENDORFF’S METHOD, adapted to the GERMAN, containing 

a New System of facilitating the Study of the German Declen- 
sions, and Rules on the Gender of Substantives. New Edition. 
12mo. cloth, 3s. 


2. ADAPTED to the FRENCH. Written 
xpovesly for the English Student. By Dr. H.G. OLLENDORFF. 
Sv. New Edition, containing a Treatise on the Gender of French 
Substantives, and an additional Treatise on the French Verbs. 


A SCHOOL EDITION, just published, 12mo. price 68. 6d. cloth, 


8. ADAPTED to the ITALIAN. Written 
expressly for the English Student. By Dr. H. G. OLLENDORFF. 
8vo. Fourth Edition, price 128. cloth. 


4. ADAPTED to the SPANISH. Written 
——_ for ’ : Student. By Dr. H.G. OLLENDORFF. 


. price 128. ¢ 
"KEYS o the SPANISH, ITALIAN, 
FRENCH, and GERMAN SYSTEMS, prepared by the Author. 
Price 7s. each, cloth. 
It is necessary for those who desire to avail themselves of the 
present Method to notice, t thas these are the only English Editions 
d by Dr. and he deems any other total 





inadequate for the purpose a English inepracenon, and for the 
elucidation of the hod so strongly recommended by Ca — 
Hall, and other eminent writers. They should be or 

with the Publisher's name ; and, to prevent errors, every copy o 
its number and the Author's si nature. 

The above Works are Copyright. 

London: Whittaker & Co. and Dulau & Co.; and to be had of 
any Bookseller. 





R. KEIGHTLEY’S HISTORICAL and 
CLASSICAL WORKS. 


Ovid’s Fasti. "With ‘Notes ‘and Introduc- 
tion. Second Edition. 8vo. cloth . 
The Catilina and Jugurtha of Sallust, with 
Notes and Excursus. Post 8vo. cloth .. 
Tales and Popalar Fictions. Woodeuts. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth 6 


These Works are weed at the “chief Publie Schools, wa by the 
Tutors at the Universities, and are admirably adapted for private 
and self-instruction. 

London: Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


Mie ate WHITTAKER & 0. suit to call 
eon 


the ajjention of all persons eng: % sod the 
peciieg See to their CATALOG 

APPROV 

happy to 


Qo Um 


History of England. 2 vols. 12mo. New .% 4 
Eiition,¢ cloth . ae 0 
he Volumes are sold separately, 78. each. 
History of Greece. 12mo. New Edit. cloth 6 6 
History of Rome. i2mo. New Edit. cloth 6 6 
Questions on the Histories. 12mo....each 1 0 
History of India. 8vo. cloth ............. 8 0 
History of the Roman Empire. 12mo.cloth 6 6 
Elementary __tiiatory of England. 12mo. 
New Edition, bound 5 0 
Eiementary History of Greece. 18mo. New 
Edition, bo 3 6 
Elementary History ‘of Rome. ‘18mo. New 
Edition, bo 3 6 
Mytholo =) Ancient Greece ‘and Teal 
on New Edition, cloth.. y. 12 6 
The Mythology Abridged. 18mo. “New 
ition, 0 
6 
6 
6 





D EDUCATIO NAL WORKS, whieh > will I'be 


forward on application. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 





The COMPLETE ANGLER, 
By IZAAK WALTON and CHAS. 
COTTON, with Two Portraits, Pats 
2s. 6d. paper covers, 3s. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Roxburghe binding, 6s. 6d. morocco, 
plain or antique, is the New Volume 
of Bett & Daupy’s Pocket VotumeEs. 


SEA SONGS and BALLADS. By 


DIBDIN and Others. 2s. 6d. 


WHITES NATURAL HISTORY of 


SELBORNE. 3s. 


COLERIDGE’S POEMS. 2s. 6d. 
The rOBIN HOOD BALLADS. 


The “MIDSH IPMAN. By Captain 
BASIL HALL, R.N. 38. 
COM- 


The LIEUTENANT and 


MANDER. By Captain BASIL HALL, R.N. 32. 


SOUTHEY’S LIFE of NELSON. 
28. 6d. 


LAMB’S TALES from SHAK- 
SPEARE. 2%. 6d. 
LONGFELLOW’S POEMS. 2s. 6d. 


GEORGE HERBERT'S POEMS. 2s.— 


WORKS. 38. 


MILTON’S PARADISE LOST. 2s. 6d. 
MILTON’S PARADISE REGAINED, 


and OTHER POEMS. 23s. 6d. 


BURNSS POEMS. (Jn the press.) 
BURNSS SONGS. (Jn the press.) 


Cloth, 6d. extra ; Roxburghe binding, 1s. extra; 
morocco, plain or antique, 48, extra. 


London: BELL & DALDY, 186, Fleet-street. 


Notice :—On Friday Next will be pub- 
lished, in 1 vol. price 6s, uniform with ‘Lady Audley’s Secret,’ 
AURORA FLOYD, by the Author of ‘ Eleanor’s Victory.’ 
NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of ‘GUY LIVINGSTONE,’ 
entitled 
BORDER AND BASTILE. 


By the Author of ‘Guy eee) 





Ready August 25, 


The FOLLOWING BOOKS are NOW READY 
at all Libraries and Book-stalis. 
Cuear Epitioy, 


In 1 vol. with an gnapeved View of the se ghee Walk” 
y D aurier, price 6s. 


LADY AUDLEY'S SECRET. 


By the Author of ‘ Aurora Floyd.’ 
Now ready, in 1 vol. with Five Illustrations, price 5a. 


FISH HATCHING ; 


AND THE ARTIFICIAL CULTURE OF FISH. 
By FRANK BUCKLAND. 


In 1 vol. a New and Cheaper Edition, price 6s. of 


BARREN HONOOR. 


By the Author of ‘ Guy Livingstone.’ 


Now ready, the 58. Edition of 


GUY LIVINGSTONE. 


By the Author of ‘ Barren Honour,’ ‘ Sword and Gown.’ 
Ready this day at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. 
RALPH; or, St. Sepulchre’s and 
St. Stephen’s. 


By ARTHUR ARNOLD. A Novel. 


MARTIN POLE. 


By JOHN SAUNDERS, Author of ‘ Abel Drake's Wife.’ 
The Second Edition is NOW READY, at every Library, in 2 vols. 


ALTOGETHER WRONG, 


By the Authors of ‘The World's Pupien,: is now ready, 
in 3 vols., at all the Libraries. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 





Fifth Edition, 8vo. 16s. 


EXPOSITION of the THIRTY-NINE ARTI. 


CLES. By E. HAROLD BROWNE, M.A., 
fessor of Divinity, aap Sentisten Bo 


Pp. 8vo. 38. 6d. 
EXAMINATION QUESTIONS on PROF. 
EADY BETORITON SABES, Bef oon 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ FRIENDS IN COUNCIL.’ 
RIENDS in COUNCIL. A New Series 
2 vols. post 8vo. 14s. . 
FRIENDS in COUNCIL. First Series, New Edition 
2 vols. feap. 98. ‘ 
COMPANIONS of MY SOLITUDE. Fifth Edit. 3s. 6a, 
ESSAYS WRITTEN in the INTERVALS of BUSI- 
NESS. Seventh Edition, 2s. 6d. 
ORGANIZATION in DAILY LIFE: an Essay. Second 
Edition, 53. 
OULITA, the SERF: a Tragedy. 6s. 
"London : : Parker, Son & Bourn, Wi rest Strand. 


ATTLES of ENGLAND: showing the Cause, 
Conduct, = Issue of every Battle since the Conquest. 
oh eg ee 7 for the use of Schools, by C. SANDERSON 


= & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 





In 8vo. with 6 Maps, price 6s. 


(THE SOURCES of the NILE, with the His. 
tory of Nilotic Di By CHARLES BEK -D. 
F.S.A., Gold Medallist RGS. eee 
James Madden, 3, Leadenhall-street. 
HUNT ON STAMMERING. 
Just published, a New and Chere Edition, price 28. 6d. post 8yo.. 


N STAMMERING and STUTTERIN G: 
their Nature and Treatm 
AMES HUNT, Ph.D. F.S.A. TR 
Author Be “A Manual of the Philosophy of Volse a Srcech, &e.. 


“Dr. Hunt’s treatise has now reached a fifth edition. It is ve 
ably written, and is evidently the work of a man who has devoted 
his whole anexxten to the task.”"—Reader, March 7, 1863. 

don: Longman, Green & Co. ” Paternoster-row. 


Just published, with 8 Coloured Illustrations, post 8vo. 108. 6d. 


HE NORTH DEVON SCENERY BOOK. 
By the Rev. GEORGE TUGWELL, M.A. Oxon. hy 8 
Coloured quests Illustrations from Drawings by Rev. H. B. 


tab. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Ilfracombe: J. Banfield.. 


ETON LATIN GRAMMAR AND OTHER WORKS, 
BY T. W. C. EDWARDS, M.A. 
HE ETON LATIN GRAMMAR, with the 
addition of Notes, ond fie of the Accents and Quantity; 
with a New Version o he Latin Rules and Examples. 
T. W. C. EDWARDS, MAL 30th Edition, revised. 12mo. 2s. 
cloth.—Also. 

EDWARDS’ ETON LATIN ACCIDENCE, 
with the Srress and Quantities correctly marked. 17th Edition. 
12mo. 18. cloth. 

EDWARDS’ LATIN DELECTUS;; or, First 
— in Construing, adapted to the Rules of Syntax of the Eton 
Latin Grammar; with all the Accents and Quantities marked. 
13th "Edition. 12mo. 28. 6d. cloth. 

EDWARDS’ SENTENTIA SELECT; or, 
Select Latin Sent ive Li in Lati: 
ing. 3rd Edition. (tng On. s. 6d. cl cloth. Bae n Constroe 

London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
CRADOCK’S GENUINE eee OF JOSEPH GUY’S 
ARITHMETI 
UY’S SCHOOL ARITHMETIC ; with the 
First Questions of every Series in each Rule worked at 
length. A New Edition, corrected and thoroughly revised, 12mo. 


2s. cloth. 
London: Cradock & Co.; Whittaker & Co. .;, and Simpkin, 


Marshall & Co., the only publishers of J soon Guy’s School-Boo! 
complete Lists ‘of f which may be had o' to wa 


DE PORQUET'S | SEARDARD FRENCH 


DE PORQUET’S Le , TRESOR de "ECOLIER 
FRAN(AIS, for turning English into French at Sight. 3s. 6d.. 

FRENCH INTERLOCUTOR (Complément du 
Trésor). 38. 6d. 

PARISIAN GRAMMAR. 3s. 6d. 

CONVERSATIONAL EXERCISES, adapted 
to the Parisian Grammar. 3s. 6d. 

FRENCH and ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
48. 6d. bound. 

SECRETAIRE PARISIEN. 33. 6d. 

HISTOIRE d@ANGLETERRE. 3s. 6d. 

HISTORY of ENGLAND to Translate into 
French. 38. 6d. 

TRADUCTEUR HISTORIQUE (Second French 
Reading-Book) 


London: Simpkin, ae & Co., and may be had of the 
— 4 at his Scholastic Agency, 14; Tavistock-street, Covent- 
garden. 


























Now ready, the 36th Thousand, post 8vo. price 7. 6d. 
Serine I MODERN HOUSEWIFE. Com- 
ts fo: ng the icand Datieions Sick oom. 
f the day, and for the Nurse: 
By ihe te LEXIS SOYER. With Ilustrai = on Wood, &. 


“ Should be in the heats of every keeper of a kitchen and larder 
in the kingdom.”—Lance 





Also, a the same Author, 


OYER’S GASTRONOMIC REGENERA- 
TOR; Syotem of Cookery for the Kitchens of the 
Wealthy. With Plates. Ninth Edition, Svo. 15s. cloth. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’ Hall-court. 
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GUIDE TO THE ROMAN WALL. 
In post 8yo. with 102 Lllustrations, chiefly on Wood, price 5s. 
hg WALLET-BOOK of the ROMAN 


WALL, a Guide to Pilgrims j Joumeving along the Barrier of 
the Lower Isthmus. By the Rev. J. LINGWOOD BRUCE, 
LL 


London: Longman and Co. Newcastle-upon-Tyne: D. H. Wilson. 





NEW WORK ON ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
BY RICHARD HILEY. 
Now ready, in 12mo. price 4s. 6d. cloth, 

NGLISH COMPOSITION, ARGUMENT- 
ATIVE and GENERAL; comprising Reports, Letters, 
Abstracts, ie Mental Philosophy, in a Graduate: Series of Les- 
sons and Exercises, adapted or the Upper Forms in Schools. 
Forming Parr III, of * Practical English C mposition,’ and com- 

pleting the work. By RICHARD HILEY. 


New and Improved Editions of Set School Books 
by the same Aut! 


ELEMENTARY. s. d. 
The CHILD’S FIRST ENGLISH GRAMMAR ...... 1 0 
The CHILD'S FIRST GEOGRAPHY . 

JUNIOR SERIES. 
ABRIDG* MENT of ENGLISH GRAMMAR ........1 9 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH COMPOSITION. ParrlI...1 6 
PROGRESSIVE GEOGRAPHY, in Four Courses.... 2 0 

MIDDLE SERIES. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR, STYLE, and POETRY.... 3 6 
ENGLISH EXERCISES, adapted to the same...... 2 6 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH COMPOSITION. Parr U. 3.0 

LATIN, ARITHMETIC, MENSURATION. 





LATIN GRAMMAR (in English) ..............004- 3.0 
FIRST PROGRESSIVE LATIN EXERCISES ...... 2 0 
The ARITHMETICAL COMPANION ..... ccccccece S O 
FOR TEACHERS ONLY. 
KEY to the ARITHMETICAL COMPANION...... 5 0 
Or bound with the ‘ Arithmetical Companion’... 6 6 
KEY to the ENGLISH EXERCISES ........ corsee S 6 
KEY to ENGLISH COMPOSITION, ParrlI. . -2 6 
Or bound with the Composition, PanrL . -4 0 
KEY to ENGLISH COMPOSITION, Parr Il. ...... 40 
Or bound with the Composition, Part II. ...... 7 0 


London: Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


NEW EDITION OF ADMIRAL FITZROY’S 
WEATHER-BOOK. 
Second Edition, in 8vo. with 16 Illustrations, price 15s. 
THE WEATHER-BOOK : a Manual of Prac- 
he gtical Meteorology. By Rear-Admiral R. FITZROY, R.N. 


= The Weather-Book’ will be | | venga Ba it is oar yon whey | free 
the more useful to the omnes rom pedan' corey kind, 
community on account of t 
plain sailor-like language PM 
London : Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 
YONGE’S ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON. 


May now be had, in 1 vol. post 4to. price 21s. cloth, 


N ENGLISH-GREEK LEXIOON ; con- 
ve taining all the Greek Words used , BY ters of Good 
a y C. D. YONGE, B.A. Fourth dition, thoroughly 
revised. 





London: Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





THE ALPINE GUIDE. . 
Now ready, in post 8vo. with Key Map, 6 separate Maps, and 2 
Panoramas Ms Summits as oom from Mont Emilius and from 
the Becca de Nona, price 78. 6d. cloth, 
A G pa to the WESTERN ALPS. By 
BALL, M.R.I.A. F.L.S. &c., late President of te 
poo hy oun With an Article on the Geol ogy of the Alps b 
ions e DESOR, of Neuchatel, Member of various Learn 
ieties. 


London: Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





RIDDLE’S SCHOOL AND COLLEGE LATIN 
DICTIONARIES. 
New and cheaper Edition, in 8vo. price One Guinea, 
A COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH and 


ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. By the Rev. J. E. 
RIDDLE, M.A. of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. New Edition. 


/The Latin-English ‘Dictionary, price 15s. 
Separately (Phe English-Latin Dictionary, price 78. 
Also, in 1 vol. square 12mo. price 10s. 6d. bound, 


RIDDLE’S YOUNG SCHOLAR’S LATIN- 
ENGLISH and ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. New and 
Cheaper Edition. 


The Latin-English Dictionary, price 68. 
Separately { The English- Latin Dictionary 4 om 5a. 
Also, New Edition, in royal 32mo. price 4s. bound, 
RIDDLE’S DIAMOND LATIN-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. 
London: Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





Second Edition, ‘corrected and rev: ised, ‘free for 7 stamps, 


NV R. ESKELL’S NEW WORK on the 

TEETH cm mage had of the Author, 8, Grosvenor-street, 
Bond-street, e can commend this little brochure on a 
subject in ‘hich everybody takes an interest.” — Medical Cir- 
cular, Jun€S, 1861. 





MURRAY'S 
HANDBOOKS ‘FOR ENGLAND. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE READY :— 


HANDBOOK for MODERN LONDON. A 
Complete Guide to all the Sights and Objects of Interest in 


™ ee A New, Revised and Cheaper Edition. Map. 
mo. 38. 


HANDBOOK for KENT and SUSSEX :— 
Lenterbary. Dover, Ramsgate, Sheerness, Rochester, Chat- 
ham, Woolwich, Brighton, Chichester Worthing. Hastings, 
a, ane, , &c. New and Revised Edition. Map. Post 

vo. } 


HANDBOOK for SURREY and HANTS :— 


Kingston, Croydon, Reigate, Guildford, Winchester, South- 
— "Verteneuth, and The Isle of Wight. Map. Post 8vo. 


HANDBOOK for BERKS, BUCKS and OXON: 
sia Bete Une Aleta, Sates Wren 


HANDBOOK for DEVON and CORNWALL: 
—Exeter, Ilfracombe, Linton, Sidmouth, Dawlish, T 
mouth, P1 mouth, Devonport, Torquay, Launceston, 
Penzance, almouth, &. New and Revised Edition: Map. 
Post 8vo. 78. 6d. 


HANDBOOK for WILTS, DORSET and 


SOMERSET :—Salisbury, Chip penham, Weymouth, Sher- 
perme. Wells, Bath, Bristol, Taunton, &c. Map. Poet 8yo. 


HANDBOOK for NORTH and SOUTH 
WALES :—Bangor, Carnarvon, Beaumaris, Snowdon, Conway, 
Menai Straits, Carmarthen, Pembroke, seata, Swansea, The 
Wye, &. Maps. 2vols. Post 8vo. 128. 


HANDBOOK to the SOUTHERN CATHE- 
DRALS: eee, _ Salisbury, Exeter, Wells, Rochester, 
Canterbury 2 vols. Post 8yo. 





HANDBOOK to the EASTERN CATHE- 
DRALS :—Oxford, Peterborough, Ely, Norwich and Lincoln. 
Illustrations. Post 8vo. 186. 


HANDBOOK to the WESTERN CATHE.- 


DRALS :—Bristol, Cepeeten. Hereford, Worcester and Lich- 
field. Illustrations. Post (Just ready. 





Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Just published, in 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 


FEIGEAMS, Ancient and Modern ; Humorous, 
Witty, Satirical, Moral, Pan ical, Monumental. Edited, 
with an Introducto: etory Preface, by the Rev. JOHN BOOTH, B.A., 
Cambridge. 

“The book contains most of 
the famous and stereotyped 
‘ flashes of merriment,’ we recall 
from our earliest days, but a — hour—for wit must not be 
great number of fresh jeux- —— nauseam—we have 
d’esprit have been added, alto- | long met with.” John Bull. 

London: Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





gether rendering the volume one 
of the most pleasant, and withal 
instructive companions of a lei- 








GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS BY 
HE REV. H. MUSGRAVE WILKINS, M.A. 
The Fourth Edition, in 12mo. price 48. ; KEY, price 2s. 6d. 
PROGRESSIVE GREEK DELECTUS, 
for the use of Schools. By the Rev. HENRY MUSGRAVE 
WILKINS, M.A., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 
By the same Author, New Editions, 
PROGRESSIVE GREEK ANTHOLOGY, 
on the same plan, and to follow in use the above, price 5s. 
NOTES for LATIN LYRICS, in use in 
Harrow, Westminster, and Rugby Schools. Fifth Edition, 4s. 6d. 
LATIN PROSE EXERCISES, intended 
chiefly for the Middle Classes of Schools, price 4s. 6d.—KEY, 5s. 
London: Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS BY 
THE HEAD-MASTER OF SHREWSBURY SCHOOL. 
Revised Edition, in 12mo. price 3s. 6d. bound, 

LEMENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR for 
the use of Schools. By the Rev. B. H. KENNEDY, D.D., 
Head-Master of Shrewsbury School. 
Also by the Rev. Dr. Kennepy, New Editions, 
GREEK GRAMMAR, the Eton Rudiments, 
in Latin, with a few Corrections and a New Syntax, 4s. 6d. 
PALASTRA MUSARUM, Materials for Trans- 
lation into Greek Verse, progressively arranged, 5s. 6d. 
The CHILD’S LATIN PRIMER; First Latin 
Lessons from the Author’s Elementary Latin Grammar, 28. 
LATIN VOCABULARY, arranged on Ety- 
mological Principles, as an Exercise- Book and First Dictionary, z 
FIRST LATIN READING-BOOK, or Tiro- 
cinium Latinum, adapted to the Author’s Child’s Latin Primer, 2. 
SECOND LATIN READING- BOOK, Palas- 
| aren adapted to the Author's El: t 


‘PA LASTRA STILI LATINI, Materials for 
Translation into Latin Prose, progressively arranged, 68. 
LATIN PROSE STYLE, Curriculum Stili 
Latini, Examples from the best Authors, 4s. 6d.—KEY, 7s. 6d. 
VIRGIL’S WORKS, with English Notes and 
Virgilian Syntax, nearly ready 
London; Longman, Gree, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





MR. TYLOR’S TRAVELS IN MEXICO. 
Lately published, in 8vo. with Illustrations, price 128. 
MEX!co and the MEXICANS, Ancient and 
Modern. By EDWARD B. TYLOR. 


*,* This book of travels, which is furnished with a_ coloured 
Map, epies Me Author’s journey and excursions, gives a full 
account of Pu and the City of Mexico, and of the character of 
the Mexicans, 


London: Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





YONGE’S LATIN GRADUS. 

May now Lek had, in post 8vo. Yap 98. bound ; or, with an 
Appendix ‘of Latin Epithets, price 12s. bou nd, 
Grrninig of the LATIN LANGUAGE, con- 

ce oneny ord used by the Poets of good authority. 
Pie gk aperde: dina at nets Seanad ascrioe 
iona. 
ee = ry of Epithets classified according to 


san. DICTIONARY of LATIN EPI- 
THETS, 3s. 6d. 


London: Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





REV. E. MILLER’S LATIN GRAMMAR, 
Just published, in 12mo. price 5s. cloth, 


N ELEMENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR, 
for the Use of Schools. the Rev. EDWARD MILLER, 

M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of ew College, Oxford. 
The distinctive features fi this | mmar ; and a development of 
Grammar are the use of Latin! Mapvie’s theory of compound 
for formule for sanety only,| sentences. The work Fe ges | 
the greater part being in Ene-| in the practice of eo , and 
lish; a simplification of the, ang en correated, -s: plified, 
logical ~— of Fs sen-| and tested b y the Seonivemnaate 
tences, so t legiti- of pupils studying Latin. 
mately within’ ne province of | 


London: Longman, Genet Co. Paternoster-row. 





KNOWLEDGE FOR THE YOUNG. 
A New Edition, in 18mo. price One Shilling, 
HE STEPPING-STONE to KNOWLEDGE; 
comprising several Hundred Questions and Answers on 
Miscellaneous Subjects, adapted to the Capacity of the Youthful 
Mind. By a MOTHER 
In the same Series, price 1s. each, STEPPING-STONES to 
KNOWLEDGE, 2nd Series, 1s. | ASTRONOMY, 1s. MUSIC, 1s. 
BIOGRAPHY, 1s. | ENGLISH HISTORY, 1s. 
GEUGRAPHY, ls. ENGLISH GRAMMAR, Is. 
ROMAN HISTORY, le. FRENCH CONVERSATION 
GRECIAN HISTORY, 1s. and PRONUNCIATION, 1s. 
FRENCH HISTORY, le. | ANIMAL and VEGETABLE 
BIBLE KNOWLEDGE, 1s. PHYSIOLOGY, ls. 
NATURAL HISTORY of the VanTeeRATS ANIMALS, 
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IMPROVED EDITION OF MANGNALL’S QUESTIONS. 
Now ready, a New Edition, in 12mo. price 4s. 6d. cloth, 


ANGNALL’S HISTORICAL and MIS- 
CELLANEOUS ou ESTIONS, for the Use of Young 
People: with a Selection of British and General Biography. 

New Edition _ by S onty Genuine and Perfect iuiiticn. as 
finally corrected b; e Author, but 
enlarged and ASE 
This well-known work, pro- | 
amy by = Quarterly Re- 

e 


book of instruction existing, an 
to be preferred to all t — 
to which it has A} as a 
model,” contains a series of ques* 
tions on the sev — po eg of information contained in 
ancient and m story, | the work is brought down to 
cluding the Misbecy ¢ of fine ‘ble, the present time. 
*,* Messrs. Longman and Co.’s Edition should be ordered. 
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ARITHMETICAL AND MATHEMATICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS, 
By the Right Rev. J. W. COLENSO, D.D. Bishop of Natal. 
*,* New Editions, corrected and stereotyped. 

RITHMETIC for SCHOOLS. With an Ad- 
fen al Chanter on | on. DROTMAL COINAGE. By —¥ } Right 
Ww. » Bishop of Natal. 12mo. 4s. 
Rex. by 8. MAYN ARD, 63. 


‘ Also by Bisnor Co.enso, Revised Editions, 
TEXT-BOOK of ELEMENTARY ARITH- 


METIC, 18mo. 18. 9d.; or with Answers, 28. 3d.; or in Five 
Parts, ~~ as follows :— 
1. Text-Book, 6d. r 4. Examples, Part III. Frac- 
Hy Examples, —— I. Simple tions, Decimals, &e., 4d. 
Arithmetic, rs to the Examples, 
3. Examples, pe II. Com- with Solutions of the more 


pound Arithmetic, 4d. difficult Questions, 1s. 
ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, 1 vol. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
— Part I. 12mo. 4s. 6d.; Key, 5s. 
—— Hunter’s Questions on Part I. 2s. 6d. 
—— Part II. 12mo. 6s.; Key, 5s. 
— 18mo. ls. 6d,; Key, 2s. 6d. 
EXAMPLES in ALGEBRA, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
SOLED and PROBLEMS, 4s. 6d.; with Kry, 


The above PROBLEMS, with Key, 3. 6d.; 
without KEY, 1s. 


TRIGONOMETRY, Part I. 3s. 6d.; Kry, 3s. 6d. 
— Part II. 2s. 6d.; Kny, 5s. 
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The THIRD VOLUME of Dr. MOMM- 


SEN’S HISTORY of ROME, translated by the Rev. W. PITT 
DICKSON. Price 10s. 6d. [On Auguet 13th. 


The ADVENTURES of ANDREW 


DEVERELL in NEW GUINEA and on the SPANISH 
MAIN. In2 vols. post 8vo. 128. 


LIEUT.-COL. FISHER’S THREE 


YEARS in CHINA;; including Expeditions to Various Parts 
hitherto unexplored. In demy 8vo. with many Illustrations 
and Maps, 1lés. 

**A highly instructive volume.”—Observer. 

“The author gives what came under his own observation, told 
in that reliable, frank manner which is so thoroughly E nglish 
and stamps its truth, whilst a pleasant vein of humour gives sun- 
shine and sparkle to the narrative.” 

American Publishers’ Circular. 


FOR HIGHLAND TOURISTS. 


A TOUR in TARTAN-LAND. By 


CUTHBERT BEDE, sae = A teem or, a Highland 
Home in Cantire.’” In post 8 6d. 
“ This tot ont reflects a long succession of lovely and romantic 
scenes.” —Obse 
ell ‘ielightful co companion to the tourist. The romantic seenery 
of Loch Lomond ompanie Trossachs is deseribed with the eye of 
an artist and the language of a poet.’’—Glasgow Examiner. 


The THIRD VOLUME of WASH- 
INGTON IRVING’S LIFE and LETTERS. Post 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
‘‘The life of a man who has the rare distinction of being equally 
loved and honoured on both sides of the Atlantic. It includes a 
little public and much private life in America, travel, literary 
labour, and the narrative of his three years’ embassy i in Spain. Of 
personal character there is much that is pleasant. We close it 
with an increase ae regard for the man whose biography it con- 
tains.” —A thenew 
*,* This is ne and Booksellers are hereby cautioned 
against any infringement of such copyright. No other edition can 
be perfect. 
Any volume may be had separately. 


The LIFE of LACORDAIRE. By 
the COUNT DE MONTALEMBERT. In demy 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
“ The Life itself is very remarkable—interwoven with the entire 
history of its country and period,—and opens to us a strange yet 
instructive glimpse of a Christianity not less fervent, pure, and 
true than anything in our Protestant records.” 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 


REMARKABLE ADVENTURERS, 


and UNREVEALED MYSTERIES. By SIR F. W. LAS- 
CELLES WRAXALL, Bart. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

“ This work for interest may vie with many a clever romance, 
It tells the history of events, however wonderful, that have lite- 
rally taken place.”—Sun. 

“A very treasure- house of attraction.”—Reader. 


An ERRAND to ‘0 the SOUTH in the 


SUMMER of 1862. By the Rev. W. WYNDHAM MALET. 
Feap. 8vo. with an Illustration, 6s. 

“This book can be recommended. It is full of incidents such 
as an eye-witness only could record. We have nowhere met with 
@ more lively a of the operations of the blockading 
squadrons.” —Guardia 

mt Full of interest “—ainois Chur Churchman. 


NARRATIVE of a a SUCCESSFUL 


EXPLORATION through the INTERIOR of AUSTRALIA. 
By WILLIAM JOHN WILLS. Edited by his Father, 
WILLIAM WILLS. In 8vo. with Illustrations, 15s. 
“ Daring, observant, and manly, Wills is brought an Bi the scene, 
and his letters tell the story of a ife hay many an inglish youth 
yet unborn will take for his model.”—Atheneum. 





NEW POPULAR NOVELS. 
The CREAM of a LIFE: the Auto- 


biography of a Man of the World. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


AT ODDS. By the Authoress of 


‘The Initials,’ and ‘Quits.’ 2 vols. 

“The Baroness Tautpheus is one of the pleasantest of story- 
tellers. An Irishwoman by birth, and belonging to a family 
which already boasts a distinguished nov elist in Miss Edgeworth, 
she not only can shine in conversation herself, but she can make 
her heroes and heroines talk, and that brilliantly, and without 
effort or affectation. * At Odds’ may fairly lay claim to many of 
the merits which made * The Initials’ so charming.” 

London Review. 


The INITIALS. A New and Cheap 


Edition of this Popular Work, by the Authoress of ‘ Quits,’ 
t Odds.’ 





and ‘ At O In crown post, with Two Illustrations, 6s. 
OPPOSITE NEIGHBOURS. In 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 


Also, immediately, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 


‘NED LOCKSLEY the ETONIAN. 


RIcHARD BENTLEY, New Diath: street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





13, Great Marlborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


—»———. 


The WANDERER in WESTERN 


FRANCE. By G. T. LOWTH, Do Illustrated by the Hon. 
Exior Youxe, M.P. 1 vol. 8vo. 158. 

“If Mr. Lowth’s conversation is a half as good as his book, 
he must be a very charming acquaintance. The art of gossiping 
in his style, never wearing the listener, yet perpetually convey- 
ing to him valuable information, is a very rare one, and he pos- 
sesses it to perfection. His writing is the talk of a man of the 
world, who has the art of never throwing a word away. He will 
weary no one, and yet no one will quit his a without feelin, 
that he understands Brittany and La Vendée. We have quote: 
chiefly Mr. Lowth’s facts, but his book i is fall of a legend, 
and gossip, all most ly related.”’. 


? 

LORD WILLIAM LEN N OX’s FIFTY 
YEARS’ BIOGRAPHICAL REMINISCENCES. 2 vols. 
“We are placed to ogee the ne my pe we have 
derived from t ecdote, and 
full of kindly ‘cling Infuretets associated with Sees all the 
men of wit and fi on of the present century, Lord William 
Lennox hs as met with good fellowship all his life ; and his ‘ Remi- 

niscences ’ show that he was worthy of sharing it.”—Examiner. 


DR. MOUATS ADVENTURES and 


RESEARCHES among the ANDAMAN ISLANDERS. 8yo. 
with Illustrations, 168. 
‘* Dr. Mouat’s book, whilst forming a most important and valu- 
able contribution to ethnology, will be read with interest by the 
general reader.”— Atheneum. 


, 

MR. FLEMING’S TRAVELS on 
HORSEBACK in MANTCHU TARTARY: being a Summer’s 
Ride beyond the GREAT WALL of CHINA. 1 vol. royal 8yo. 
with Map and 50 Illustrations. 

“Mr. Fleming's narrative is a most charming one. He has an 
untrodden region to tell of, and he photographs it and its people 
and their ways. Life-like descriptions are interspersed with per- 
sonal anecdotes, legends, and stories of adventure, revealing no 
common artistic power.”—Spectator. 


A LADY’S VISIT to MANILLA and 


JAPAN. By ANNA D’A. 1 vol. with Illustrations. 
Just ready. 


The LIFE of EDWARD IRVING. 


Ilustrated by HIS JOURNAL and CORRESPONDENCE. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT. Szconp Epition. 2 vols. 8yo. 


CHEAP EDITION of MISTRESS 


and MAID. i the AUTHOR of ‘JOHN HALIFAX, GEN- 
TLEMAN.’ Illustrated by Millais. 5s. bound. Forming the 
New Volume of “HURST & BLAC KETT" S STANDARD 
LIBRARY.” 








‘A good wholesome book, gracefully written, and as pleasant 
to read as it is instructive.”—A thenewm. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
MARY LYNDSAY. By the Lady 


EMILY PONSONBY, Author of ‘The Discipline of Life,’ 

&e. 3 vols. 

‘An original and graceful sto’ The character of Mary 
Lindsay is most beautifully and nob y, conceived.” —John Bull. 

* Those who bear in remembrance * The Discipline of Life’ will 
not require much recommendation to induce them to make 
acquaintance with ‘ Mary Lyndsay.’ Lady Emily Ponsonby nar- 
rates her stories in the most charming and natural manner pos- 
sible, and her stories relate to themes that are worthy of atten- 
tion. A moral purpose ornaments all her writings. The true 
lesson of life it is her high ambition to enforce, but the story is 
not sacrificed to the mo: The story now before us is interesting 
and ry throughout. Mary Lyndsay is a most charming 

eroine.”—Sun 


VERONIA. 3 vols. 
CHURCH and CHAPEL. By the 


Author of ‘NO CHURCH,’ ‘OWEN: A WAIF,’ &. 3 vols. 
“This novel sustains the credit of the author’s previous works. 
It is a story of well-sustained interest.” — Atheneum. 
“One of the most powerful and interesting novels that pave 
appeared this season. It will be read with vivid interest.”—Sun. 


LOST and SAVED. By the Hon. 
Mrs. NORTON. Fourts Epition, with a Letter from the 
Author. 3 vols. 

From the Atnenzum.—“ ‘ Lost and Sayed’ is a work of such 
rare excellence that it would create a stir among novel readers 
even if it had not Mrs. Norton’s name on the title-page. It sur- 
passes ‘ Stuart of Dunleath’ in strength, delicacy and finish.” 


THREE LIVES in ONE. 3 vols. 


* Among the merits of this novel, there is a great deal of ori- 
ginal and a considerable power of portraying che —,, ~~ 
John q. 


VICISSITUDES of a GENTLE- 
WOMAN. 3 vols. 
“* A pleasant tale, naturally told. The fortunes of the 7 gga 
will be eagerly followed by many sympathetic readers.”— 
“There is all the interest of a story wholly original an “this 
work. It is full of pleasant and stirring incidents, which will be 
sure to attract the reader's attention.”—John Bull. 


RESPECTABLE SINNERS. By Mrs. 
BROTHERTON, Author of ‘ Arthur Brandon.’ 3 vols. 


, ** Res enpoctane Sinners’ is very clever. The style is bright and 
lively. It is a readable, entertaining book.”—Atheneum. 


LEFT TO THEMSELVES. By the 


Author of ‘COUSIN GEOFFREY,’ &. 3yols. [Just ready. 





DOMESDAY BOOK. 


—— 


Tue whole of this valuable and highly-interesting Work, relating 
to the so-called “Great Domesday Book,” consisting of 30 
counties, as specified below, has now been produced in fac. 
simile, by the Photo-zincographic process, under the super. 
intendence of Colonel James, at Her Majesty’s Ordnance 
Office. The price of the entire work, in 3 vols., bound in full 
calf, containing over 800 pages of matter, is 197.; or each 
county may be purchased separately, at the prices quoted, 
from Letts, Son & Co. 8, Royal Exchange, London, E.C. 


COUNTY of BEDFORD. 
Having 20 pages of fac-simile and 6 of introductory and 
descriptive matter, cloth, 88. 
COUNTY of BERKS. 
Having 16 pages of fac- timiie and 6 of introductory and 
descriptive matter, cloth, 8. 
COUNTY of BUCKS. 
Having 28 pages of fac-simile and 6 of introductory and 
descriptive matter, cloth, 8. 
COUNTY of CAMBRIDGE. 
Having 34 pages of fac-simile and 6 of introductory and 
descriptive matter, cloth, 10s. 
COUNTY of CHESHIRE 
Having 20 pages of fao-simile and 6 of introductory and 
descriptive matter, cloth, 8s. 
COUNTY of CORNWALL. 
Having 18 s of fac-simile and 6 of introductory and 
descriptive mattér, cloth, 88, 
COUNTY of DERBY. 
Having 20 pages of fac-simile and 6 of introductory and 
descriptive mater, cloth, 88. 
COUNTY of DEVON. 
Having 44 pages of fac-simile and 6 of introductory and 
descriptive matter, cloth, 108. 
pega tS ey gem ee 
ges of Somalis and 6 of introductory and 
Soins tes ly cloth, 
COUNTY of GLOUCESTER. 
Having 24 es of fac-simile and’ 6 of introductory and 
descriptive matter, cloth, 88. 
COUNTY of HANTS. 
Having 40 pages of fac-simile and 6 of introductory and 
descriptive matter, cloth, 10s. 
COUNTY of HEREFORD 
Having 24 pages of fac-simile and 6 of introductory and 
descriptive matter, cloth, 88. 
COUNTY of HERTFORD. 
Having 28 of fac-simile and 6 of introductory and 
descriptive matter, cloth, 10s. 
COUNTY of MUNTINGDOS, 
Having 18 pages of fac-simile and 6 of introductory and 
damnaice matter, cloth, 88. 
COUNTY of LANCASHIRE. 
Having 20 pages of fac-simile and 6 of introductory and 
descriptive matter, cloth, 8¢. 
COUNTY of LEICESTER. 
Having 24 pages of fac-simileeand 6 of introductory and 
descriptive matter, cloth, 88. 
COUNTY of LINCOLN. 
Having 86 pages of fac-simile and 6 of introductory and 
descriptive matter, cloth, 1. 1s. 
COUNTY of ss 
Having 15 pages of fac-simile and 6 of introductory and 
descriptive inatier, cloth, 88. 
COUNTY of NOTTINGHAM. 
Having 34 pages of fac-simile and 6 of introductory and 
descriptive matter, cloth, 10s. 
COUNTY of NORTHAMPTON. 
Having 28 pages of fac-simile and 6 of introductory and 
descrip tiv e matter, cloth, 88. 
COUNTY of OXFORD. 
Having 22 pages of fac-simile and 6 of introductory and 
descriptive matter, cloth, 83. 


Ne be pte 
Havi pages of fac-simile and 6 of introductory and 
presen Bis matter, cloth, 8s. 

COUNTY of SHROPSHIRE. if 
Having 24 pages of fac-simile and 6 of introductory and 
descriptive matter, cloth, 88. 

COUNTY of SOMERSET. 

Having 34 pages of fac-simile and 6 of introductory and 

descriptive matter, cloth, 10s. 


COUNTY ~ ae 
e 6 pages of fac-simile and 6 of introductory and 
ae matter, cloth, 88. 

COUNTY of SURREY. 
Having 20 pages of fac-simile and 6 of introductory and 
descriptive matter, cloth, 88. 


COguTy f _——. 
: ig 34 p of am and 6 of introductory and 
daaeinties Rte cl cloth, 1 
COUNTY of WARWICK. 
Having 18 pages of eo and 6 of introductory and 
descriptive matter, cloth, 
COUNTY of WILTS. 
Having 28 pages of fac-simile and 6 of introductory and 
descriptive matter, cloth, 108. 
COUNTY of WORCESTER. 
ps 20 pages of fac-simile and 6 of introductory and 
descriptive matter, cloth, 88. 
COUNTY of YORKSHIRE. 
Having 92 pages of fac-simile and 6 of introductory and 
descriptive matter, cloth, 1U. 1s. 


Letts, Son & Co. Royal Exchange, London, 
E.C., Map-Agents to the Board of Ordnance, Geological Society, 
and "Venders of the Maps, Charts, Globes and Atlases of every 
good Publisher in Great Britain or on the Continent. 


*,* Illustrated Catalogues gratis. 
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LITERATURE 


there is a single living person, save a corrector | translation of ‘ Tancréde’ as a step in a grand 
of the press, who has ever read it, and are posi- | movement, which had for its object the elevation 
tively certain that its merits are a matter of | of the artificial above the natural, and reached 


—— the profoundest indifference to everybody. Yet 

Correspondence of the Grand-Duke Carl August) thus could the Duke write in the year 1799 :— 
of Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach with Goethe — | “ A special ukase is already in preparation, by 
[Briefwechsel des Grossherzogs Carl August | virtue of which you shall be proclaimed Prince 





its culminating point in a representation of the 
‘ Adelphi’ of Terence with Roman masks. 

The ideality of the poets was Greek-wards, 
| that of the Duke steadily pointed to France, 





von Sachsen-Weimar-Hisenach mit Gothe].| in all quarters of the globe, with the title | and we learn from one of the letters that he 
(Weimar, Landes-Industrie Comptoir; Lon-| Meccanus. This victory is in many respects to | was sufficiently satisfied with the effect of 
don, Nutt.) | be preferred to the Conquéte of Italy; for,in the ‘ Mahomet,’—notwithstanding those unlucky 


Tux long-expected ‘Correspondence’ of the, first place, you strive against your own nature | benches—to desire the production of three of 


Grand-Duke, who made a German Athens of 
his small state, with the poet who was not only | 
its chief ornament, but in a great measure his | 
“ guide, philosopher and friend,” is at last before | 
the public. To attain this desirable end, some | 
difficulties had to be surmounted. These did | 
not arise on the part of the reigning Grand- 
Duke, who showed every willingness to rum- 
mage his archives, but on that of the Goethe 
family, who feared that by allowing the letters | 
to be published they would act in contradiction 
to the express wishes of the Rodolph of their | 


and overcome it, which was not required of | old Crébillon’s tragedies as models of “ beautiful 
Suwarrow; and, in the second place, your | theatrical forms.” The contrast between the 
translation will certainly originate a new and | man who believes in Choruses and the man who 
very important epoch for the German stage, to believes in Confidants—both equally apart from 
which the victories of Italy have nothing parallel | popular sympathy—is well illustrated by the 
in this kind to offer.” Meccanus—Victory— | following remarks of the Duke on ‘The Bride 
Suwarrow—important epoch—all this applied | of Messina’ :— 

to the translation of a French piece, now all| chiller has sent me his piece of handiwork 
but forgotten in the country of its original pro- | ( s¢iick Arbeit ). Ihave read it with great attention, 
duction! A complaint is made in this country | but not with unmixed gratification; however, I 
of the fame and fortune that are acquired by | prudently keep my opinion to myself. It is 
mere adaptation ; but never were laurels of this | impossible to say anything to him on the subject 
kind bestowed upon Mr. Planché or Mr. Dance. | itself, for he rides on a hobby-horse, from which 


house. Nor was their fear without ostensible : —s ‘ meee 
foundation. Inaletter from Rome, dated Nov.| Let it not be imagined that this laudation is 


1787, Goethe expressly says, “Burn my letters | @ passing pleasantry. In the following year 
at once, that nobody may read them; in the “oethe is formally called “ Meccanus,” and im- 


hope that you will do this, I can write with | plored to send the “Prophet” in good time, 


greater freedom ;” and in his published works | inasmuch as the Duke is the veritable Omar of 


may be found this remark: “Before my depar-| Mahomet, and ready to diffuse his doctrine 
ture (for Switzerland in the year 1797) I burn | by both word and deed. However, though His 
all the letters that have been sent me since | Serene «Er is charmed with the translation, 
1772, from a decided dislike to the publication , he is no blind idolater, but he points out faults 
of the quiet course of kindly intercommuni- and hints at emendations. Here the verse halts 
cation.” By the letter of the law, publication | 2 little, but might be made to flow freely by the 
was clearly prohibited; but those who endea-| introduction of a harmless necessary “and” 
voured to interpret the views of the illustrious | (“¢),—here Mahomet demanding vengeance for 
deceased in a more equitable spirit would | his own murder grows equivocal in his language. 
find plausible reasons on their side. If he| He talks about “eignen Mords,” and this ex- 
talked so unequivocally about burning his | pression would rather denote a suicide, than a 
letters, it was obvious enough that they had | murder, which he himself had committed. 

not all been destroyed ; and indeed he had pub-| _ When the epoch-making tragedy saw lamp- 


lished some of them himself. A man who lives | light at the Weimar Theatre, the Duke looked | 


till 1832 is very likely to have departed from | sharp to see that the work was executed as its 


the resolution which he formed in 1797. When | importance demanded. Were not Mahomet’s | 


this was made apparent to the Goethe family, | party and the Seide party a shade too near each 
they ceased to insist that the light, so long con- | other in the last scene? At Paris one was quite 
cealed, should remain under the bushel. Hence | in front, to the left of the spectators, while the 


we now enjoy the benefit of its radiance. | 

The letters extend from 1775 to 1828, that | 
is to say, from the date of Goethe’s arrival at 
Weimar to that of the death of the Grand- 
Duke. But though they embrace nearly the 
whole period of the poet’s literary activity, they 
do not contain very much that will interest any 
class of readers save those who, taking a special 
interest in the details of the poet’s biography, 
would gladly fill up a minute gap or rectify a 
dubious date. We cannot exactly say that they 
are caviare to the multitude, for caviare is a| 
delicacy which, though not appealing to the| 





other was at the back of the stage, to their 


right. Ah, they managed things better in | 


France than at Weimar! And the worst of it 
was, the Weimar company stuck to its faults. 
On a subsequent occasion the benches placed 
towards the middle of the stage destroyed the 
effect of that unlucky last scene, for they still 
brought the opposite parties too close together. 
Why cannot that bungling impostor Mahomet 
come up to the proscenium, where he has been 
already reproached with a backwardness for 
which history can certainly afford no precedent? 

Insignificant, however, as Goethe’s transla- 


popular appetite, is nevertheless endowed with | tion of ‘Mahomet’ may appear at the present 
a powerful flavour. These letters, on the other | day, the importance attached to it upwards of 
hand, mostly short, slightly glance in the| sixty years ago marks a curious state of the 
soberest manner at the soberest topics. To| German stage. Patronized by a Court not re- 
the activity of the poet and his patron, in the | presenting the feelings of a nation, the Weimar 
most various directions, they bear ample testi-| theatre was conducted on such ideal principles 
mony ; to the works that were the results of that | that the very French drama, which Lessing 


activity they add little that is new in the shape | had assailed with critical weapons in the middle | 
| of the last century, and against which Goethe | 


of comment or illustrative fact. 
Which, for instance, is the literary work of and Schiller had successively stormed in their 


Goethe that, as a subject of correspondence, | youth, had a fair chance of regaining its former | 


appears more prominent than the rest?—not) high position. German Mecenas as he was, 
‘ Faust,’ not ‘Hermann und Dorothea,’ not, Carl August had never forgotten those Gallic 
‘ Wilhelm Meister,’ not, in short, any of the pro-| models, which had long been deemed perfect 
ductions that spontaneously rise before the mind | by courtly audiences, and though the ideality 
whenever the name of the poet is mentioned ;| of Schiller is distinct from that of Racine, there 





but — the translation of Voltaire’s tragedy, 
‘Mahomet,’ which he made at the Duke's re- 
quest. This translation is, of course, to be found 





is no doubt that ‘The Bride of Messina’ would 
as little attract that public to whom ‘The Rob- 
bers’ was addressed as ‘ Phédre’ or ‘ Iphigénie.’ 


in Goethe’s works, but we question whether} The translation of ‘Mahomet,’ followed by a 


| experience alone will help him down; but on one 
point we may persuade him, and that is the revision 
| of the verse in which his work is written. Here 
; and there in the midst of the pathos we have 
| comical doggrel (komische Knittelverse ), insufferable 
| hardness, un-German words, and, finally, transpo- 
| sitions, making poetical forms that might not 
'unaptly be written down on a powder-horn. One 
| very odd particular the public is sure to notice; 

the persons who are really the principal characters 
in the piece are staunch Catholics, while the 
| chorus is heathen; so that while the latter 
| discourses of all the gods of antiquity, the former 
| descant on the Virgin, the saints, and so on. Then, 
as the chorus really represents a body of men under 
| arms, the persons of whom it is composed can only 
| beso many armed poets—a decided novelty on the 
| stage; for the useless florid bombast with which 
this body leads on the audience from one scene to 
another—very slowly, too, be it observed—cannot 
possibly be fitted for mere men-at-arms; sinee the 
princes, whose people the speakers are supposed to 
be, express themselves in a much more natural 
| manner. To get rid of the cumbersome confidants, 
|a much more cumbersome expedient has, to my 
| thinking, been devised. 


Take comfort, ye little men, when you see 
how great men are criticized even by their best 
friends. And, with respect to the mixture of 
Christianity and Paganism, let the manes of 
| the Duke be reminded that Dante made Charon 
convey the souls of the wicked into the Christian 
Hell, of which, according to Tasso, Pluto was 
sovereign, when the pious Godfrey freed the 
| Holy Sepulchre. But Carl August was evidently 
,a man of the eighteenth century, not of that 
!eighteenth century of the Almanacs, which 
' terminated on the 31st of December, 1799, but 
of that intellectual century which was born 
considerably before 1700, and was expiring 
when Goethe was a lad. 

Another work that steps with strange obtru- 
siveness into the foreground is that highly-im- 
portant comedy, ‘Der Gross-Kophta.’ One of 
the longest letters in the collection is occupied 
with the reasons which render this piece 
unattractive. He must be a literary pedant 
indeed who will go deep into such a post-mortem 
examination. 

If, however, the letters contain few parti- 
culars of any interest, save toa very select class 
of readers, the impression produced by the 
whole work is delightful in the extreme, All 

that in his ‘ Life of Goethe,’ Mr. Lewes has said 
| with a view to vindicate the poet from a charge 
| of servility is fully confirmed by this Corre- 
| spondence. Friend writes to friend without 
| restraint; the briefness of the notes bears tes- 
| timony to the familiarity of the writers; and 
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we question whether Horace was ever so much 
at his ease with Mecenas as Goethe with Carl 
August. The Duke’slettersscarcely begin till the 
year 1792; but the principal figure left on the 
mind after the perusal of the entire collection is 
that of the patron rather than that of the poet. 
And a most admirable figure it is! We see the 
Duke constantly occupied with every depart- 
ment of science and art that may contribute to 
the mental cultivation of his few subjects, not 
only as the man that pays, but as the man who 
takes an interest in every detail that falls under 
his attention. A plant, a zoological specimen, 
a picture, an article of virti, becomes, each in 
its turn, an object of anxiety; and if we have 
not much in the way of description or criticism, 
a manifestation of zeal, intelligence and energy 
is everywhere present. 

If it is pleasant to perceive that the poet 
is not servile to the Duke as his prince and 
patron, it is also agreeable to see that the Duke 
is not servile to his friend as his superior in 
science. Living horses in all civilized countries 
have been a fertile source of quarrel ; but here 
is a little tiff about a dead horse which is par- 
ticularly characteristic of the relation between 
Goethe and Carl August. The skeleton of the 
horse in question was to be exhibited in the 
Osteological Room at Jena, and the point under 
debate was whether the natural ligaments were 
to be retained or whether substitutes of wire 
were to be used in their stead :— 

Your Serene Highness (writes Goethe) has given 
orders that this skeleton shall be natural—that is 
to say, that the parts shall be connected together 
by their own ligaments. With respect to this point, 
Hofrath Fuchs remarks with me as follows:— 
What are called natural skeletons, especially when 
the animals are large, have this disadvantage, that 
the ligaments dry up and shrivel, and that con- 
sequently measure, proportion and position are 
neither correct nor pleasing to the eye. We must 
add, that the bones cannot be bleached, and that, 
therefore, the whole invariably makes a disagree- 
able impression. The skeleton is also, on many 
accounts, difficult to set up. In point of fact, the 
only important ligament in the horse is the liga- 
mentum nuche, which keeps the neck erect. This 
is already shown sufficiently for demonstration in 
the specimen that stands in the Osteological Room, 
and would not be required in the new skeleton. 
‘On the other hand, when we look at the skeleton 
of the deer, for which we are indebted to your 
Serene Highness’s care, the wish arises that the 
bones of the horse, when they have been bleached, 
may be as artistically and elegantly connected 
by wires. Added to these considerations is the 
still more important one, that a skeleton with the 
natural ligaments must be made by the prosector, 
who is never accustomed to obey orders, even when 
he is paid; so that neither Hofrath Fuchs nor I 
can guarantee that the skeleton will ever be 
finished. It is very possible that he may allow it 
to decay; and thus, as a pis-aller, we should be 
forced to have an artificial skeleton after all. The 
anatomical assistant has hitherto given so many 
proofs of his accuracy and skill in the artificial 
construction of animal skeletons that, if we followed 
our own convictions, we should readily consign the 
horse into his hands, that he might clean it, bleach 
it, and finally put the bones together; and we feel 
assured that he would turn out something exceed- 
ingly creditable. But without the sanction of your 
Serene Highness we would not depart from your 
express orders. 


The artificial skeleton was all very well in 
its way, but it was not what His Serene High- 
ness wanted; so he replied— 


If, while the muscles are still attached to the 
skeleton, the external points are made fast at the 
right time, there will be no unseemly contraction, 
and the arrangement of the bones will not be 
marred. My object was to possess a model skeleton 
of a beautifully formed horse, which would be use- 
ful not only for ordinary lectures, but also to those 





connoisseurs who take an interest in symmetry 
and perfection without going through the ordinary 
course of comparative anatomy. I wished, in fact, 
to have a cabinet piece (Kabinetstiick). The 
skeleton of the stag and all those bleached affairs 
are mere gewgaws (Blender ), from which, indeed, 
we may learn the number and form of the bones, 
&e., but not their original connexion. If Herr 
Fuchs cannot enter into my view and cannot 
manage Homburg (the prosector), who once worked 
exceedingly well, let this beautiful animal be— 
buried. 

And that he might not be misunderstood, he 
wrote again as follows :— 

If Fuchs cannot make a skeleton as I would have 
it, he may let it alone; what is called an artificial 
skeleton will not do. I should have thought that if 
the body had been properly stretched by means of 
firm supports and screws, the muscles would not 
have shrunk. It is a pity if my view cannot be 
carried out, for we shall not find an animal of such 
regular beauty again. I cannot make out why 
Fuchs never will employ Homburg, who is, never- 
theless, so very clever, and who once worked so will- 
ingly and so well. I am not fond of paying people 
for nothing, and if Fuchs declares that Homburg is 
useless, there is an end of Homburg’s salary. It 
seems to me that Fuchs’s own convenience has 
something to do with the matter, and hence the 
apparent anxiety not to squabble with Homburg. 
If the latter is threatened with the loss of his salary, 
he will obey Fuchs fast enough, and if the Hofrath 
is a little vexed, small annoyances are not hurtful 
to him or to anybody else, that is to say, in modera- 
tion. 

It is amusing to observe notonly that Goetheis 
in the scrape as wellasthe Hofrath, whose opinion 
he adopts, but that the Duke purposely ignores 
this circumstance altogether. Men who could 
fence in this manner were not likely to fall out 
seriously ; and we are reminded of Mr. Lewes’s 
comparison of the friendship between Carl 
August and Goethe with that of Fritz and Vol- 
taire. “A few unguarded expressions were 
enough to snap the bond that bound the latter 
together, but a lifetime only deepened the 
mutual regard of the former.” 








The History of France. By Eyre Evans Crowe. 

Vol. III. (Longman & Co.) 

THREE-FIFTHS of the long’ route on which Mr. 
Crowe set forth five years ago are now accom- 
plished; and we may congratulate him, that as 
he achieves half his way his vigour seems re- 
freshed, his spirits rise, and his volume takes 
an airiness and lightness which were not so 
remarkable in the earlier portions. Then, except 
to antiquaries, whose sympathies are not to be 
gained by any historical details this side of the 
medieval ages, his story becomes one in which 
there is more general and human interest. In 
the first scenes of the great historical drama 
we are as spectators in view of a brilliant but 
lifeless picture. We gaze, pass on, and forget. 
As the drama progresses from scenery to per- 
sonages, we listen, admire more or less, but feel 
small partisanship for either of the factions 
filling the stage; but when these introductory 
scenes and incidents are over, and men more 
familiar and disputes more comprehensible 
engage the eye, the ear, and the intellect, then 
are we deeply concerned in the all-but-living 
scene, and perhaps forget the author in our 
enthralment by the actors. 

Mr. Crowe has come to this pleasant period, 
when the author is not thought of till the drop- 
scene descends; and then, if he be, as here, 
deserving, he is summoned forth, as now at the 
end of a third act, to receive the congratulations 
of a judicious audience. Mr. Crowe is himself 
somewhat afraid that his story has not been 
popularly told. We infer as much, at least, from 
the fact of his saying that “histories of coun- 
tries, from first to last, are, I fear, unpopular.” 





He assigns as a reason, that the long historic 
voyage is “uninteresting, at its commence- 
ment, from barrenness; at its close, from 
brevity.” In which he is only partially right; 
for though barren introductions are necessarily 
uninteresting, it does not follow that the 
conclusions should be brief or inglorious. At 
sunrise, the scene covered with mist cannot 
challenge admiration; but there is beauty 
to be seen as the day wears on and the sun 
waxes bright. 

Herewith we may remark, that Mr. Crowe 


himself improves with his theme. The latter is . 


devoted, in the present volume, to elucidate 
that most stirring period in French histo 
which extends from the middle of the sixteent 
to the last quarter of the seventeenth century, 
It was a period in which great men abounded, 
and by whom greater results were obtained 
than the author seems disposed to allow, when 
he describes their achievements as giving little 
beyond negation or repression. He is correct, 
however, in our judgment, in ascribing the 
failure in attempting to establish public liberty 
in France to the other failure of the leaders in 
the great religious Reformation to emancipate 
the intellect of the country; and yet Francis 
the First himself was called the “ Father of 
Letters,” and raised learned men to offices of 
dignity. 

The last of the Valois kings, three brothers, 
—the stupid Francis the Second, the brutal 
Charles the Ninth, and the debauched Henry 
the Third,—are the royal figures round which 
the greater heroes of the day group themselves. 
Most conspicuous of these are the selfish 
Guises, who had no thought but for their own 
aggrandizement, but the ability of whom, the 
women as well as men, was as remarkable as 
it was perilous to the throne—that throne 
which they strove to subvert even when 
they most brilliantly served it and France. 
Within the limit marked by those reigns the 
Reformation progressed with fair promise, 
but only to be ruthlessly trodden down—by 
force in the Valois, by fraud in the Bourbon. 
The reigns of Henry the Fourth and his son 
Louis the Thirteenth have no Guises of suf- 
ficient power and energy to give trouble to the 
reigning sovereign; but the history of their 
rule and misrule is as varied and attractive as 
those of their predecessors, named above. For 
Catherine de Medicis we have a Mary of 
Medicis, for Guise, a Richelieu, and then a 
Mazarin. Catherine was not to be humiliated 
by a Guise, but Richelieu humbled Mary, 
humiliated the master whom he rendered des- 
potic by crushing the power of the nobility, and 
left what remained of his work to be accom- 
plished by his worthy successor, Mazarin. 

The concluding portion of this volume, treat- 
ing of a part of the reign of Louis the Four- 
teenth, is less exciting, or romantic perhaps, 
than the earlier periods, but to us it is the most 
interesting. Conspicuous among its details are 
those referring to the claim made by Louis the 
Fourteenth to territorial possession of the Span- 
ish Netherlands, and the wars arising out of 
that absurd claim. The claim laid by our King 
Edward to the crown of France, through a 
mother who had no claim herself, was not more 
ill-founded than that of Louis to the Nether- 
lands—a territory which he affected to believe 
belonged to his wife, daughter to the King of 
Spain by a first marriage, and not to the son 
of that King, his male heir by a second mar- 
riage. Hecatombs of lives were sacrificed in 
supporting and resisting such pretensions, an 
the roar of battle is not hushed till the treaty 
of peace, concluded at Nimeguen, in August, 
1678, brings the curtain down to pleasant and 
appropriate music. 
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~ From Mr. Crowe’s summary of the character 
of Richelieu we make the following extract :— 


“His glory is to have fixed the frontier of 
France, Louis the Fourteenth having been able 
to add little to what Richelieu had achieved under 
a world of obstacles and difficulties at home and 
abroad. What appeared to Richelieu himself, and 
still appears to his countrymen, the great merit of 
his domestic administration, was, that he overcame 
all these difficulties, that he crushed the Hugue- 
nots, broke the power of the aristocracy, sent their 
chiefs to the scaffold, and transformed the pro- 
vinces from so many different states into the obe- 
dient parts of one centralized and absolute king- 
dom. To what did all this centralization of power 
serve, except to render Louis the Fourteenth a 
magnificent idol, but at the same time himself and 
his descendants wretched rulers, the curse of them- 
selves and their people, both incapable of improve- 
ment or prosperity or even permanence, simply 
because that freedom, which is the only real life of 
a people, had been squeezed out of them by Riche- 
lieu. We have, recorded by himself, that great 
minister’s ideas of domestic policy. And certainly 
more lamentable testimony of ignorance and bar- 
barism never survived. ‘All are agreed,’ writes 
Richelieu, ‘that if the people were too much at 
their ease, there would be no keeping them within 
the bounds of duty. They may be compared to 
mules,’ &c. So much for the people. Instead of 
regarding the noblesse as those who hereditarily 
possessed the chief wealth of the kingdom, and 
who had consequent rights and an interest in the 
state, he considered them as merely possessors of 
courage, in consequence of their birth, which 
courage they were bound to employ in its service. 
‘The noblesse,’ he says, ‘which does not serve in 
war, is useless and a mere burden to the state, and 
ought to be reduced to the rank of the people.’ 
Richelieu, in fact, had no idea of a great country 
but as a machine of war, in which respect his 
policy completely resembled and anticipated that 
of Napoleon. His aim was to concentrate France, 
its wide territory and its large population, so as to 
make it a compact iron ball, to break into pieces 
all that came in contact with it, without consider- 
ing that the country, thus reduced to a rude and 
ready instrument of violence, becomes itself de- 

ed into a mere mass of matter, deprived of 
will, of liberty, of intellect, or of any other than of 
that concrete existence, in which all individuality 
is lost.” 


This is well done; but we think the sum- 
mary of Mazarin’s character is still better:— 

“It was, indeed, part of his good fortune to be 
withdrawn from the scene in time. In 1660 he 
was in the height of his glory, completely crushing 
all enmity by his success, yet more powerless and 
friendless personally than ever he had been. He 
had become alienated from Anne of Austria, and 
by all accounts did his utmost to diminish her 
influence with her son—facts that agree little with 
the assertion that the cardinal was her husband. 
The king too, no doubt, bore his dictatorial autho- 
rity with some impatience, and the Prince, whose 
searching inquiries were already directed to the 
disordered state of the finances, could not but per- 
ceive that the great source of that evil was the 
cardinal. Mazarin, indeed, must have observed 
this. One of his acts in his declining days was to 
make offer of the whole of his immense property 
to the king. The monarch generously refused to 
accept it, though in the few days that elapsed 
between the offer and its answer, the breast of the 
avaricious old man was torn with anguish. On the 
4th of March Mazarin expired. His character has 
been sufficiently delineated during the narrative of 
the events of his government. His death was wel- 
comed by the public and the court as a deliverance, 
not only from tyranny, but incapacity, the latter 
strongly marking his financial and domestic admin- 
istration. The same cannot be said of the royal 
personages with whom he lived, and for whom he 
ruled. If tears betoken feeling, both the queen- 
mother and the king, notwithstanding all that has 
been recorded of their dislike of the cardinal, 
showed the commiseration and affection of relatives 
to the dying Mazarin, He had shown a due sense 





of the necessity of instructing the young monarch 
in the leading features of foreign policy, and had 
spent many hours in the task. But he could not 
feel the same anxiety that Richelieu had felt 
about the completion of his own policy ; for in truth 
it was completed. Whilst Richelieu died saving 
and struggling for the Grandeur of France, Maza- 
rin’s thoughts were absorbed in the securing and 
disposal of his own fortune, not only of his money 
and his jewels, but even of offices of state. Never 
was there so prominent a figure of avarice as the 
cardinal presented even on his deathbed; and yet 
it was much to be doubted if avarice was originally 
his nature. The letters of Colbert depict him 
unmistakeably as prodigal and reckless in money 
matters, grasping indeed, but still more lavish. But 
the distress, even pecuniary, to which he was 
reduced, in his exile, and his sad experience, that 
gold was the truest friend in adverse circumstances, 
so swelled his greed and diminished his generosity, 
that the very name of Mazarin has become expres- 
sive of rapacity and parsimony. He was not with- 
out redeeming qualities. No one could have been 
more true to the country of his adoption, or more 
able in the pursuit of its + objects. As a foreign 
politician he stands by the side of Richelieu, and 
is not thrown into the shade by that colossal states- 
man. Their domestic administrations were alike 
detestable. But to render a country great and to 
make it happy are aims seldom compatible. The 
resemblance of the two great ministers might be 
followed even further. Their care and patronage 
of letters and the arts were equal. In this respect, 
Mazarin’s impulse was the purest, for whilst Riche- 
lieu’s patronage was inspired by vain-glory, Maza- 
rin’s was the innate love of the Italian for antiquity 
and art. Notwithstanding such merits, France felt 
relieved at being delivered from rulers not formed 
to its nature and its spirit. For though it had no 
longer the means of even protesting, the country 
felt that under the successive governments of two 
powerful priests, it had been reduced, notwithstand- 
ing its greatness, to the rank of a small Italian 
principality, where all that was virile was under 
the yoke of the mean, the crafty, and the sacerdo- 
tal. ‘Ci git l'Eminence Deuxitme,’ ran the popular 
epitaph ; ‘ Dieu nous garde de la Troisi¢me.’” 

We now leave Mr. Crowe’s book to our 
readers. It is the most creditable portion of a 
work which promises, when completed, to 
reflect honour on him as a painstaking, lucid 
and impartial historian. 





South American Sketches; or, a Visit to Rio 
Janeiro, the Organ Mountains, La Plata, and 
the Parand. By Thomas Woodbine Hinch- 
liff, M.A. (Longman & Co.) 

Wild Scenes in South America; or, Life in the 
Llanos of Venezuela. By Don Ramon Paez. 
(Low & Co.) 

TuovcH there is no dearth of graphic records 

of travel and adventure devoted to Central and 

Southern America, and though those vast and 

teeming districts stand in a category distinct 

from that of other wild countries, inasmuch as 
they contain prosperous cities amounting to 
so many oases of civilization—while turning 
over this interesting pair of volumes we have 
been anew struck with the small amount of real 
impressions which well-read Englishmen possess 
regarding so large a portion of the habitable 
globe. Description after description may come 
to us, as brightly wrought and as highly finished 
as those by Head, and Waterton, and Ruxton, 
and Stephens, and the anonymous author who 
some thirty years ago published his ‘Cam- 
paigns and Cruises in Venezuela’; yet, some- 
how, the Cordilleras seem no nearer to us than 
they were; and the Amazon is stranger to us 
than mysterious Nile or sacred Ganges; often 
and again as the profuse riches of vegetation 
which load and crowd its banks have been 
described. It might not be worthless to study 
the reasons which have made and maintain this 





distance, supposing that speculation and not 
report was the service of the moment. 

he books here coupled are rich in matter 
for extract ; both of them written by men whose 
training as well as family connexion gives them 
aright to speak. Mr. Hinchliff is no stranger 
to the public: as being one of those enterprising 
Britons (some would employ a less mild adjec- 
tive) who during late summers have tempted 
one another to clamber up and see nothing 
from the impossible peaks and suicidal passes of 
the Alps, hitherto sacred to the avalanche and 
the lammergeier. Then we here learn that he 
is related to Sir Woodbine Parish, whose name 
in connexion with official South American 
affairs is as well known in England as the 
name of Morier in regard to Hadji Baba’s 
country. So that in him we have a brave, 
daring countryman, by circumstance endowed 
with means to cleave into the dangerous mys- 
teries of a strange district. “ What mountains 
next?” may any tame pedestrian cry—‘ The 
Mountains of the Moon?” or the Snowy 
Mountain in Africa, which is, at the time 
being, exciting such a burning controversy ? 
Mr. Hinchliff’s credentials having been sketched: 
as above, let us look at those of Don 
Ramon Paez, with whom he here figures in 
company. The son of one well known in the 
strange, dislocated, and, till now, unsettling 
transactions which virtually leave a grand, 
abundant region, from quarter of a century 
to quarter of a century, just what it was,— 
educated at Stonyhurst, and quickened, not 
merely by memories of his birthplace, but also 
by having made acquaintance with the rhap- 
sodies of Mr. Waterton and the cooler, more 
scientific observations of Von Humboldt, Don 
Ramon Paez is as well worth hearing as Mr. 
Hinchliff—with more fire, it may be, in his 
veins, and not less enduring power of thew 
and sinew. Perhaps he is the more credulous 
tourist of the two. The adventures he nar- 
rates are certainly most surprising, and make 
Mr. Waterton’s tales look pale. Some of them, 
it is true, are only hearsay stories; as, for in- 
stance, that of the gentleman who crept into 
a crocodile’s open mouth by mistake, passed a 
rather bad night, after the fashion of Jonah, 
but was able to destroy the huge “ worm,” and 
lives to tell the thrilling tale. 

From each of these interesting volumes we 
can only afford our readers a single extract. 
Here is a picture—one of a thousand—taken 
from Mr. Hinchliff’s book, which will make 
every naturalist’s mouth water :— 

“ Petropolis is one of the most successful results 
of foreign emigration to Brazil, and a comparatively 
flourishing town now occupies the place of a 
miserable little village, called Corrego Secco. * * 
Being only six hours’ journey from Rio, and 
situated in a lovely position among the Organ 
Mountains, Petropolis had very great advantages. 
* * At the back of the house [the Hotel Oriental] 
was a small garden, with a profusion of the lovely 
flowers of the country mixed with others of a 
hardier race, most conspicuous among which were 
the giant orange and red Gladioli which are so 
popular in England, and which, whatever may 
have been their original habitat, appear to arrive 
at unusual perfection in the hill-gardens of Brazil. 
Close behind this rose up a hill, the greater part of 
which was still covered with noble trees, feather- 
ing palms, rich clusters of bamboos festooning 
into natural bowers, and tree-ferns in all the beauty 
of their bright green fronds, 7 or 8 feet long. 
Underneath was a mass of tangled ferns, creepers 
and lycopodiums—all new to the European, except 
those which he might have known in hothouses at 
home; and so beautiful in their variety of form 
and colour, that when I took my first morning 
climb up a zigzag path among them to a point 
which overlooked the chief part of the town and 
the countless hills of equal beauty around me, 
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almost felt glad that my solitude prevented the | an mation of a Scotch salmon-stream, but with the 
disturbance of a charm which was increased by | indescribable advantage of tropical luxuriance as 
silence. After breakfast came my friend Mr. | a setting to the picture. The mountains all around 
Malet, from the British Legation, which he was | were shining with a perfect glory of warm light, 
occupying during the absence of Mr. Christie, the | and dark thickly-leaved trees overhung the greater 
minister, and away we went for a walk, armed | part of our path, shading the masses of trailers 
with the conventional umbrella, which is almost | and parasites which drooped towards the laughing 
indispensable in a country where it may be at any | water, and met the unnumbered ferns and flowers 
time wanted as a defence against excessive sun or | clustering on its banks. Gorgeous butterflies, 
rain. We followed one of the winding valleys for | purple and red, fluttered among the bushes, and 
a little while, and then took a branch road leading | the wild rattling note of the iniambi resounded 
rather steeply up among the hills. The view | through the forests which mixed with the granite 
increased in beauty and extent as every moment’s rocks above us. Now and then the last wriggle 
| 





ascent revealed some new summit, delicately blue | of a tail and a rustling over the dry leaves showed 
with distance, and contrasting exquisitely with the | where a snake was running away from the 
rich colouring of the nearer hills, which were | intruders; and once in this exquisite valley an 
separated from us by deep glens of the forest | iguana, the eatable lizard of Brazil, apparently 
stretching below towards Petropolis. * * The tree-| nearly 4 feet long, skimmed across our path to 
ferns, when not more than 10 or 12 feet high, are | hide himself in the jungle. At last, even the 
amongst the most lovely creations of the vegetable | narrow path seemed to come to an end, and we 
world : standing under one of them is like being | scrambled among some huge rocks which stretched 
covered by a huge umbrella, consisting of droop- out into the middle of the river; hence we had a 
ing fronds, about 6 or 8 feet in length, of the most | perfect view of the sunlit mountains in the distance, 
exquisite green that can be conceived, and moulded | while we sat under the shade of trees whose 
into lace-like forms by the delicate hand of nature. | overhanging boughs almost embraced across the 
Many of them appeared to be 30 feet high; but I| rushing waters. A scarlet - blossomed creeper 
thought that the great length of stem took some- | hung in wreaths by our side, and the stem of the 
thing off from the beauty of their proportions. An | nearest tree was ornamented with masses of a fern 
infinite variety of smaller species ornamented the | whose long green fronds drooped gracefully for 4 
ground, and seemed to fill up every corner that | or 5 feet from the hollow in which they grew. * * 
was not already occupied by some more powerful | A few days later we rode to the Paty d’Alferes, a 
vegetable brother. Great clusters of the beautiful | more distant point among the mountains, where 
silver-fern were among the most common by the | the path, winding steeply up through the forests, 
roadside, and nearer the streams were frequent | was suddenly carried round the side of a precipice 
masses of a fern which in size and general appear- | to an open place, whence we saw range after range 
ance resembled our common bracken, or Pteris | of hills, all purple and gold, rising beyond the sea 
aquilina, but whose fronds proved to be divided | of forests at our very feet. One side of the path 
more like the Osmunda regalis. There were several | was so precipitous, that the green crests of the trees 
Osmundacee of remarkably graceful form, and below were only on a level with our eyes, tempt- 
others grew into such tangled masses of branching | ingly displaying the rich flowers of the orchids 
fronds that none but a fern-lover would have | which hung upon their branches. On the other 
distinguished them from the more ordinary shrubs | side was a rising bank leading up to still higher 
as he passed on his way. Vast bowers were formed | forests, and densely covered with ferns and flowers, 
by the festooning bamboos; and winding about | among which I found a very beautiful crimson 
their feet, or drooping over a bank, were creepers | amaryllis, and a fern of which I never saw another 
of various colours, chief among which were the | specimen in Brazil. I saw some enormous fuchsias 
long-petaled scarlet passion-flower, and a mag- | in the course of that day’s ride, one of which could 
nificent ipomea. Now and then came a tall | hardly have been less than 25 or 30 feet high, 
fuschia, 20 or 30 feet high, contrasting its crimson | and immense quantities of passion-flowers in full 
blossoms against the bright green background of | blossom. On our way home we were obliged to 
bamboos ; and, again, a more than usually moist | make our horses push on as fast as they could 
place was pink with hundreds of begonias. High | through the smoke of a blazing forest, which was 
above rose the rustling palms, and the hardwood | doomed by civilization and the wants of man.” 
monarchs of the forest spread their dark green We should say, that Mr. Hinchliff’s book is 
boughs across the sky to shade the many-coloured | i)jystrated with lithographic sketches of a supe- 
orchids which clustered about their stems or hung rior qualit ” 

from their branches. Such were a few of the Wild Rh ° he Die P: 3 al 
beauties upon which I feasted my eyes among the . i a a ne oe 
mountains of Petropolis. I was very glad to find | profuse y decorated with woodcuts and en- 
that the profusion of flowers with which nature | 8f@Vv1ngs, Many of which have extraordinary 
had blessed the country had not the too common | spirit. He and his artist, M. Melby, a Dane, 
effect of making the people neglect them. The | are great and surprising, as we have hinted, in 
better houses were for the most part ornamented | the matter of crocodiles; and the wondrous 
with pretty gardens, the hedges of which were | things they have to tell and show on the subject 
made of pink and white cluster-roses, so thick with | would have even satisfied David Copperfield’s 
blossom that it was difficult to see the leaves. The | faithful friend Peggotty, who, it may be remem- 
gardens of the Emperor’s palace and the chateau | hered, thirsted to hear tales of these real dra- 
of the Baron Maua were in a blaze of beauty; and /gons. Some of the illustrations, in the horror 


even in the outskirts of the town many of the poor | © Mega : : : 
German cottages were surrounded with roses as of their literal ugliness, outdo that which Mr. 


poe : 
well as bananas. I have seen the pigs fattening | Ruskin has pointed to as one of the most 
themselves into a most desirable rotundity upon | imaginative pictorial achievements of modern 
wreaths and clusters that would have been invalu- | Art, Turner's watchful, recumbent monster, in 
able in a drawing-room. The orchids and air- | his ‘Hesperides’ picture. We will hear some of 
plants are brought by negroes from the forests, | Don Ramon’s experiences on the subject :— 

and some of the inhabitants have beautiful collec- | ‘‘While walking along the banks of the Por- 
tions of them. The rarer kinds are, however, very | tuguesa, one may see these huge lizards collected 
expensive, and the chief gardener in the place did | in groups of half-a-dozen or more, basking in the 
not scruple to ask from 5/. to 10/. sterling for a | sunshine near the water, with their jaws wide open 
single plant. * * A day or two after my arrival, | until their ghastly palates are filled with flies or 
Mr. Baillie, who was always ready to fill up the | other creatures alighting within them. We tried 
intervals of his diplomatic duties by walking, | in vain shooting them with guns; the reptiles were 
riding, and sketching, accompanied us in a delight- | so wary, that the moment we took aim they rushed 








ful excursion towards the falls of Itamarity. We | into the water. Being at a loss how to procure a 
followed the old Minas road for several miles, and | subject for my pencil, I sought the advice of an 
then turning sharply to the right, took a very | old man, an angler by profession, who lived in one 
narrow footpath along the side of one of the tribu- | of the huts near the river. He agreed to let me 
taries to the Parahiba. The river was bounding | have his canoe, with his son to paddle it, and the 
merrily over its rocky bed with all the life and | requisite number of harpoons, providing I could 





obtain the assistance of an Indian boy from the 


neighbourhood, who was a capital marksman with 
the bow and arrow. ‘What!’ I exclaimed, in 
astonishment, ‘do we expect to kill one of these 
monsters with so slight a thing as an arrow?’— 
‘ No, Sefiorito,’ he calmly answered; ‘but you must 
first know where to find him under water before you 
can strike him with the harpoon; the arrow of which 
I speak is the kind we use in catching turtles,’ 
These arrows are constructed so as to allow the 
head, affixed to the shaft somewhat in the manner 
of a lance, to come off the moment it strikes an 
object in the water. A slender cord, several feet 
in length, connects it with the shaft, which last is 
made of a light, buoyant reed; around this the 
cord is wound closely until it reaches the point 
where the head is, then fastened securely. The 
shaft, being extremely light, floats on the surface 
of the water the moment it is set free from the 
head by the struggles of the animal, thus acting as 
a guide for its recovery. The old angler then pro- 
ceeded to explain that the operation must be'con- 
ducted first by sending one of these arrows into the 
body of the crocodile to mark his position under 
water; and then, if practicable, we might plunge a 
harpoon into the only vulnerable spot we could 
hope to reach, viz., the nape of the neck, after 
which the animal could be easily dragged on shore 
by means of strong ropes attached to the harpoon. 
Accordingly, I went in search of the Indian boy, 
whom I found under a tree, seated like a toad on 
his haunches, skinning a porcupine he had just 
killed. At my approach he raised his head and 
fixed on me his unmeaning eyes. When spoken to, 
he only replied to all my questions with the mono- 
syllables, si, no. After a little coaxing, and the 
promise of some fish-hooks, he followed me to the 
canoe without uttering a word more. We were not 
long in getting a chance to test the skill of my new 
acquaintance. As we approached the river banks, 
a large crocodile hove in sight, floating down the 
stream like a log of wood. Our position was most 
favourable to send an arrow rattling through his 
scales, and my young Nimrod lost no time in improv- 
ing the opportunity. Stepping a few paces in ad- 
vance, and bending gracefully over the precipice, he 
let fly at the reptile’s head his slender, yellow reed, 
por elevacion, viz., shooting the arrow up into the air 
at-an angle of forty-five, which causes it to descend 
with great force upon the object, after describing 
an arc ofa circle in the manner of a bomb-shell. 
Although the distance was fully three hundred 
paces, the arrow struck the mark with the precision 
of a rifle ball. A vivlent plunge of the huge reptile 
was my first intimation that the trial had been 
successful, and a moment after I perceived the 
golden reed, now attached to him, skimming 
swiftly over the surface of the water. We hastened 
for the canoe, and immediately gave chase up the 
stream, as the crocodile had taken that direction. 
We were rapidly gaining upon him, when, alarmed 
at the sound of the paddles, he sunk in very deep 
water, as was indicated by the reed. This circum- 
stance rendered it impossible fo employ our har- 
poon. We tried in vain to start him; he stuck to 
the muddy bottom, whence neither pulls nor curses 
could move him. We hoped that in time he would 
come to the surface to breathe, and then we might 
strike him with a harpoon; but in this we were 
equally disappointed. After waiting for him two 
hours, we gave him up, along with the arrow-head 
sticking in his own. I made various other attempts 
to secure a specimen, but with no better result, as 
the river was yet too high to sound for them. 
While in this place, I was told several incidents 
in relation to the cunning and instinct of these 
saurians, one of which appeared to me most re- 
markable in an animal of the reptile tribe. The 
ferryman here possessed at one time a great many 
goats. One day, he perceived that several of them 
had disappeared, and not being able to aecount for 
it in any other way, he at once laid the blame 
on the hated crocodiles, although these creatures 
seldom carry their attacks beyond their own ele- 
ment. His suspicions, he discovered in the end, 
were well founded, having witnessed the destruc- 
tion of one of his goats in a very singular manner. 
It appeared that a crocodile had in some mysterious 
way discovered that goats delight in jumping from 
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place to place, but more especially from rocks or 
mounds. Rocks, however, being rather scarce in 
the country, their treacherous enemy undertook to 
tify their taste for this innocent pastime, and 
at the same time cater to his own. Approaching 
the water’s edge to within a few feet from the 
bank, he swelled out his back in such a manner as 
gave it the appearance of a small island or pro- 
montory. The stupid goats, perceiving this, varied 
their gambols by jumping from their secure places 
on’ shore upon the seeming island, which they, 
however, never reached, for the crocodile, tossing 
up his head at the right instant, received them 
into his open jaws, and swallowed them without 
difficulty. * * No person can venture near the 
water without danger from their attacks, being so 
treacherous that they approach*their intended 
victim near enough to strike him with their power- 
ful tails before he is even aware of their proximity. 
The bubbling sound of a gourd being filled in the 
water by some imprudent person specially attracts 
them. To obviate this danger, a calabash bowl, 
with a long wooden handle, is usually employed 
for the purpose; yet, even this is not unfrequently 
snatched from the hands of the water-carrier. If 
by accident a human being falls a prey to this 
tyrant of the river, the reptile is then called cebado, 
which appellation implies everything that is bold, 
ferocious and treacherous in an animal of the 
species, as from that time they not only waylay 
persons, but follow them in the canoes, in hopes 
of again securing this dainty morsel. There are, 
however, men bold enough to meet the enemy face 
to face in his own element. The man who makes 
up his mind to this encounter is well aware that 
this must be a conflict to the death for one of the 
antagonists. The ferryman related to us a feat of 
gallantry worthy of a better cause, performed here 
by a Llanero with one of these monsters. The man 
was on his way to San Jaime on a pressing errand. 
Being in haste to get there the same day, he would 
not wait for the canoe to be brought to him, but 
i gow to swim across, assisted by his horse. He 
already secured his saddle and clothes upon 
his head, as is usual on similar occasions, when the 
ferryman cried out to him to beware of a caiman 
cebado, then lurking near the pass, urging upon 
him, at the same time, to wait for the canoe. 
Scorning this advice, the Llanero replied, with 
characteristic pride, ‘ Let him come; I was never 
yet afraid of man or beast.’ Then laying aside a 
part of his ponderous equipment, he placed his 
two-edged dagger between his teeth, and plunged 
fearlessly into the river. He had not proceeded 
far when the monster rose, and made quickly 
towards him. The ferryman crossed himself de- 
voutly, and muttered the holy invocation of Jesus, 
Maria y José/ fearing for the life, and, above all, 
for the toll of the imprudent traveller. In the 
mean time, the swimmer continued gliding through 
the water towards the approaching crocodile. 
Aware of the impossibility of striking his adversary 
a mortal blow unless he could reach the armpit, 
he awaited the moment when the reptile should 
attack him, to throw his saddle at him. This he 
accomplished so successfully, that the crocodile, 
doubtless imagining it to be some sort of good 
eating, jumped partly out of the water to catch it. 
Instantly the Llanero plunged his dagger up to 
the very hilt into the fatal spot. A hoarse grunt 
and a tremendous splash showed that the blow 
was mortal, for the ferocious monster sunk beneath 
the waves ‘to rise no more. Proud of this achieve- 
ment, and scorning the tardy assistance of the 
ferryman, who offered to pick him up in his canoe, 
he waved his bloody dagger in the air, exclaiming, 
as he did so, ‘Is there no other about here?’ and 
then turning, he swam leisurely back to take his 
horse across. The canoero who related this adven- 
ture then added, ‘ So delighted was I on that occa- 
sion that I killed my fattest hen to treat the man 
to a good sancocho, for the caiman had devoured 
all my goats.’” i 
There is nothing wilderthan the above in Mel- 
ville’s ‘ White Shark.’ Naturally enough, as his 
father’s son, Don Ramon has bestowed time and 
space on those political transactions of civil war, 
rebellion, tyranny, oppression and ingratitude, 





which have brought the name forward. But 
many English readers, in the remoteness of the 
scene and its sympathies, will skip this por- 
tion of his book in favour of the break-neck 
rides across the Pampas, and other rough pas- 
sages of sport and intercourse among the hunters 
and settlers, who, rough though they be, do not 
seem, as described by our author, to be a vicious 
folk. To conclude, here is a pair of books, rich 
in capital reading. 








The Angler-Naturalist: a Popular History of 
British Freshwater Fish; with a Plain Exa- 
planation of the Rudiments of Ichthyology. 
By H.Cholmondeley Pennell. With Engrav- 
ings. (Van Voorst.) 

THE object of the author of this publication is 
praiseworthy ; for he desires to make the angler 
not only skilful in his craft, but learned in 
the names, habits and idiosyncrasies of the 
various fish inhabiting British waters. With 
this view he gives in a succinct and generally 
clear manner the natural history of British 
fishes, arguing that to know them well will 
double the angler’s pleasure and assist in filling 
his basket. And he is right. To this know- 
ledge much of the charm of ‘Walton’s Complete 
Angler’ is due; and the popularity of Sir H. 
Davy’s ‘Salmonia’ arises more from the sketches 
of natural history than from the relation of 
angling deeds. But we a that although 
many anglers may trace the origin of their passion 
to the seductive pages of honest Izaak Walton, 
and even go forth with prodigious equipments 
and clothes “ ake wall by half a hundred 
pockets,” they will be more disposed to study 
ichthyology practically than theoretically, and 
will prefer filling a spare pocket with super- 
fluous angling tackle than even with such a 
dainty volume as that now before us. However, 
there is no doubt that a love for natural his- 
tory is on the increase in this country, and that 
anglers are becoming more learned in the habits 
of fish, and consequently more skilful in the 
devices by which they may be captured. 

“This is a wretched day for fishing,” we re- 
member observing toa master of the “angle,” on 
an occasion when we were bound on a fishing 
excursion, the sun blazing with furnace-heat 
in an unclouded sky. “ Any tyro,” was his 
reply, “can catch trout on what is considered 
a favourable day, but it will be all the more 
creditable to our skill to fill our baskets on 
such a day as this,—and it is to be done.” 
That our friend filled his, we well remember ; 
the less said about the state of our creel at 
the close of our fishing the better. This, how- 
ever, we are bound to add, that his success was 
more due to his knowledge of the habits of the 
trout than to his angling skill, great as this is. 

Having said thus much in favour of Mr. 
Pennell’s scheme, we are sorry to be obliged to 
add that we are disappointed by his perform- 
ance; and the more so because we were led to 
expect, from his Introductory Remarks, that his 
book would contain much original matter. But 
this publication is, for the most part, a compila- 
tion from thestereotyped sources of information, 
illustrated, with a few exceptions, by the figures 
used many years ago in Mr. Yarrell’s ‘ History 
of British Fishes.’ Mr. Pennell introduces anec- 
dotes of animals which have appeared in various 
periodicals, interesting in themselves, it is true, 
but they do not bear that stamp of originality 
which accompanies an author’s individual re- 
searches, and which we have a right to expect 
in a work professing to supply a want. 

After a chapter ‘On the General Outlines of 
Ichthyology,’ Mr. Pennell proceeds to describe 
‘British Fish according to their Families, 
Genera and Species,’ To the Carp family a 





large space is devoted. The author indorses 
the general opinion that this fish, from its great 
cunning, well merits its sobriquet of the water- 
fox. Our observations confirm this; for though 
we have never angled for carp—which, indeed, 
are not worth catching unless you are rich 
in good claret, in which they should be dressed, 
-~we have often studied their crafty habits; 
and here is a story of our own, illustrative of 
these. 

Visitors to Fontainebleau will doubtless re- 
member the lake adjoining the Palace and its 
large carp population, numbering many of the 
most ancient of that family in Europe. To those 
who have never been at Fontainebleau, we may 
state that the lake swarms with these fish, of 
all ages and sizes, and that it is the custom of 
visitors to feed them with bread; but as ordi- _ 
nary bread would disappear in a moment among 
the hungry shoal, a plan has been devised to 
give the visitors more amusement by using 
balls of bread, about the size of a man’s fist, 
baked to biscuit-like hardness. On casting one 
of these balls into the lake, it is immediately 
surrounded by scores of carp, hungry youngsters 
for the most part, which, being, apparently, 
aware that they cannot possibly devour the 
food in its hard and unbroken condition, pro- 
ceed with wonderful unanimity to push it with 
their snouts to the nearest part of the stone _ 
wall confining the lake. Against this they con- 
tinue butting it violently, until at length the 
repeated blows, and. the softening effect of the 
water, cause the ball to break, when just at the 
moment that it is in a fit state to be eaten some 
half-dozen enormous carp, white with age, which 
have been watching the proceedings with evident 
interest, shoulder away the young workers, who 
retire with great precipitation, while the tyrants 
of the lake cobble or rather suck in the pabu- 
lum which has cost the small carp so much 
trouble to render fit for their eating. It is the 
old story of might against right, and as we 
have often witnessed what we have described, 
we have no doubt that old carp are as wily as 
ancient foxes. 

It was to be expected that Mr. Pennell, who 
has published a work on pike-fishing, would 
devote considerable space to the Pike family. 
His observations on this fish have evidently 
been very numerous; but he leaves the perplex- 
ing fact that pikesuddenly appearin ponds where 
this fish had never been seen before, still far 
from being explained. There is, however, no 
doubt that pike, like eels, travel in wet weather, 
or when the grass is saturated with dew, from 
one pond to another; and here are three anec- 
dotes strikingly confirmatory of their locomotive 
habits :— 

“Mr. Newenham, an English resident at Ant- 
werp, in order to test the migratory theory, caused 
two contiguous ponds to be excavated, and stocked 
one with Pike, and the other with small Roach, 
Dace, &c. At the end of the second day he caused 
both ponds to be emptied, when it was found that 
several of the Pike from pond No. 1 had made 
their way by some means into pond No. 2, and had 
destroyed a great part of the fry. A singular fact, 
pointing indirectly to the same conclusion, once 
came under my own observation. A pool five or six 
yards square, for the reception of small fish, had 
been constructed close to a stew-pond containing 
Pike; the work had been finished in the afternoon, 
and the pond left to fill. On visiting it the next 
morning, I was surprised to find it already occupied 
by a Jack of about 7 1b. weight, which had con- 
trived thus early to take possession. Perhaps, 
however, the most remarkable occurrence of this 
description is or which recently happened in the 
Zoological Gardens. In the Aquarium at this 
institution was a glass tank containing the Pike to 
which I have elsewhere alluded. During the night 
the tank broke, and the Pike, being thus left dry, 
was discovered the next morning by the keeper and 
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his assistant making its way steadily towards a 
small piece of water at some distance. I measured 
the space between the tank and the spot reached 
by the fish, and found it to be a little more 
than 24 yards. The keeper informed me that when 
picked up the Pike had still plenty of strength 
remaining and was quite lively, and he had no 
doubt that, if left to itself, it would have succeeded 
in reaching its destination,—a feat, however, which 
it would probably have had reason to regret, as the 
water in question was nothing less than the Otters’ 
pond.” 

The voracity of the pike during certain sea- 
sons has always been dwelt upon by writers on 
this fish, but among the many stories illustrative 
of this propensity we do not remember one so 
curious as this. The narrator is Mr. Wright, 
the father of the youth to whom the adventure 
happened, and who communicated the particu- 
lars to Mr. Pennell :— 

“One of my sons, aged fifteen, went with three 
other boys to bathe in Inglemere Pond, near Ascot 
Race-Course, in June, 1856; he walked gently into 
the water to about the depth of 4 feet, when he 
spread out his hands to attempt to swim; instantly 
a large fish came up and took his hand into his 
mouth as far up as the wrist, but, finding he could 
not swallow it, relinquished his hold, and the boy, 
turning round, prepared for a hasty retreat out of 
the pond; his companions, who saw it, also scram- 
bled out of the pond as fast as possible. My son 
had scarcely turned himself round when the fish 
came up behind him and immediately seized his 
other hand, crosswise, inflicting some very deep 
wounds on the back of it; the boy raised his first- 
bitten, and still bleeding, arm, and struck the 
monster a hard blow on the head, when the fish 
disappeared. The other boys assisted him to dress, 
bound up his hand with their handkerchiefs, and 
brought him home. We took him down to Mr. 
Brown, surgeon, who dressed seven wounds in one 
hand ; and so great was the pain the next day, that 
the lad fainted twice: the little finger was bitten 
through the nail, and it was more than six weeks 
before it was well. The nail came off, and the scar 
remains to this day. A few days after this occur- 
rence, one of the woodmen was walking by the side 
-of the pond, when he saw something white floating. 
A man, who was passing on horseback, rode in, and 
found it to be a large Pike in a dying state; he 
twisted his whip round it and brought it to shore. 
Myself and my son were immediately sent for to 
look at it, when the boy at once recognized his 
antagonist. The fish appeared to have been a long 
time in the agonies of death; and the body was 
very lean, and curved like a bow. It measured 
41 inches, and died the next day, and, I believe, 
was taken to the Castle at Windsor.’ There can be 
no doubt (Mr. Wright adds) that this fish was in 
a state of complete starvation...... If well-fed, it is 
probable it might have weighed from 30 to 40 1b.” 

The chapters on Salmon and Trout are com- 
prehensive; but do not contain anything new, 
the recent works of Messrs. Brown, Francis 
and Buckland having exhausted all our pre- 
sent information on these valuable fish. The 
Eel family is the last noticed by Mr. Pennell, 
the habits of these fish, and the best modes 
of capturing them, being given at considerable 
length. Finally, a short Appendix contains 
plain, and, as we believe, sound directions for 
preparing fish for museums; and we gladly 
give further publicity to tht information that 
Dr. Giinther, of the British Museum, is engaged 
in making a collection of the trout (Salmo 
faris) of the British Islands, with a view to 
determining whether there are not, in fact, 
several distinct species at present included 
under this name; and he will be much obliged 
by any assistance which anglers can give him. 

To those who do not possess Mr. Yarrell’s 
standard work on British fishes, or separate 
publications of the families into which they 
are divided, Mr. Pennell’s volume cannot fail 
to be valuable. 





NEW NOVELS. 


Altogether Wrong. By the Author of ‘The 

World’s Furniture.’ 3 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.) 
WE devoutly hope that “sensation novels” are 
running themselves to seed. Unless a speedy 
reaction takes place, our fictitious literature 
will become as effete and deathly as the modern 
school of French novels. ‘Altogether Wrong’ 
might be a burlesque if there were not internal 
evidence that it has been written as a serious 
bid for public favour. “To hit a want” or a 
wish on the part of the reading public is the 
guiding maxim of a publisher who wishes to 
prosper and increase his riches; this novel 
gives curious evidence of the taste of the 
“gentle readers” for whom it has been pro- 
vided. Talk of the coarseness of our old novel- 
ists! Fielding, Smollett, even Aphra Behn 
herself, would have hesitated before they repre- 
sented a married heroine for whom all along 
“the high consideration ” of the reader had been 
bespoken, as accepting and reciprocating a de- 
claration of illicit love when within a few weeks 
of her first confinement; neither do we think 
that the authors of ‘Tom Jones’ and ‘ Roderick 
Random’ would have made the bedside of 
the heroine immediately after the “ interesting 
event” the scene of a tender farewell interview. 

The story is briefly this. Alice Vivian, left 
an orphan to the care of a guardian, who treats 
her like a spoiled child, has of course many 
adorers. One of these, Mr. Augustus Denham, 
she refers to her guardian for his consent. 
Her guardian does not at all approve of the 
young man, whose antecedents are doubtful, 
and whose present character and connexions are 
vague ; in fact, although circulating in fashion- 
able society, nobody knows anything about him. 
The guardian hesitates; but Mr. Augustus, 
partly by an appeal to the generosity of Alice 
and partly by insisting on her promise, induces 
her to be obstinate and refuse to listen to her 
guardian’s advice. All this is told naturally. 
The position offers material of legitimate 
interest. Few persons until they are tried 
know the terrible leverage there is in a Pro- 
mise when it is ruthlessly exacted, nor how 
they may find themselves bound hand and foot 
by arash engagement. A solemn promise has 
a mysterious validity, from which it is not easy 
to escape, however rash it may be. A man or 
a& woman who has once made a_ promise, 
cannot escape the consequences. A novel turn- 
ing upon this point would have had an interest 
in which every reader would have had a fellow 
feeling; but the novel goes off immediately 
into nonsense, and continues in the same to 
the end of the book. 

Colonel Forrester, the guardian’s nephew, 
arrives just when the marriage is settled, and 
when the guardian, baffled in his attempts to 
learn more about Augustus Denham, has re- 
luctantly fixed the period for the marriage. 
Col. Forrester, being a younger and more ener- 
getic man, proposes they shall go to Paris to 
make personal inquiries; for he has taken an 
antipathy to the intended husband, which is 
returned fourfold, the elements of fear and 
jealousy entering into it. Augustus Denham 
and his belongings can by no means endure 
scrutiny; his funds are derived from a gam- 
bling-house of fashionable resort in Paris, which 
is conducted by a woman devoted to his in- 
terests and a girl who is his mistress. A 
great deal of space is taken up in detailing 
the history of the gambling-house, revealing 
unmistakeably that it is written by a feminine 


and her son Paul are all shadowy reproductions 
of the demi-monde as it may be read about in 
novels of modern French society, which, no 
doubt, bear a striking resemblance to the origi- 
nals. Something very particular always happens 
to keep the persons most interested inthe inquiry 
from finding out anything about Augustus and 
his ways and means. <A convenient accident 
confines Col. Forrester to his bed, and, in the 
progress of nursing him, Alice discovers that 
she does not care in the least for Augustus, and 
that she does care very much for Col. Forrester, 
who, in his turn, is desperately in love with her, 
—only, of course, he feels scruples about telling 
her so. Alice, looks miserable, and both Col. 
Forrester and her guardian join in entreating 
her to give up an engagement which can only 
entail unhappiness. Alice is on the point of 
yielding when Col. Forrester unluckily calls her 
“sister,” instead of telling her the truth, and 
she, feeling it “ very indelicate” to love a man 
who only cares for her “as a sister,” refuses to 
listen, and persists in making herself a martyr. 
She, indeed, entreats Augustus Denham to 
release her from the engagement; but, as he 
will not, she falls a helpless victim into his 
hands, both her guardian and Col. Forrester 
feel every day more and more convinced that 
the man is an adventurer, but, instead of 
hunting down the mystery, they allow Alice to 
marry him. Two days after the marriage a 
dreadful scandal comes to light. Augustus and 
‘his bride fly and hide from the police, who 
have been set on his track by his mistress 
for a robbery and something like murder. 
| Alice is dragged about, in fear and misery, 
from one obscure place to another, bul- 
\lied, ill used, and insulted by her husband, 
who does not even keep himself clean and 
'decent. He endeavours to make her sign forged 
| documents, cheats at cards, and shows himself 
|to be a low ruffian, who could not have passed 
muster for a moment in good English society. 
Alice leaves her husband and escapes to Geneva, 
| where she is found by Col. Forrester, who has 
| set out to look for her through the world; he 
,takes her back to England in a deep decline. 
She, and Forrester, and her old guardian take 
| up their abode in a country house belonging to 
| Forrester, where they soon come to a passionate 
explanation. Alice confesses she only married 
| Augustus because she loved Herbert and feared 
‘that he did not care for her! There is a sickly 
semi-religious tone throughout the love-making, 
| which is as bad in taste as in morality. When 
\the baby comes into the world, which it does 
almost on the stage, and with all the detail 
/of nurse and doctor, who says she will not 
|recover, Herbert Forrester is admitted to 
her bedside, to receive renewed expressions 
of her attachment. She begs that the baby may 
be christened “ Herbert Forrester,’ and Her- 
bert sits beside the bed, holding her hand 
‘until she abruptly expires. “A cross of pure 
white Carrara marble” is erected to Alice and 
wher baby in the churchyard; the husband is 
transported for life, and dies on his voyage to 
‘Cayenne; Col. Forrester, six years after the 
death of Alice, is married by a scheming young 
woman, who afterwards runs away with some- 
body else. Herbert and the old guardian, now 
become a tottering, decrepit old man, live 
together, and spend their time in talking of 
| Alice, “ recalling all her words and actions and 
' pondering over them.” A more helpless ending 
or a more repulsive story we have seldom read ; 
it marks the decline and fall of the “ sensation 
novel.” 














hand; the author is as ignorant as a decent | a 
woman ought to be of this phase of society, | Vicissitudes of a Gentlewoman. 3 vols. (Hurst 
and takes it entirely from imagination and| & Blackett.) 


French novels. Malle, Adéle, Madame Mérillon ‘ The Vicissitudes of a Gentlewoman’ is a title 
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that promises much, but the result is meagre, 
and throws no light on the conditions of a 

ntlewoman under adverse changes of fortune. 

anet Tudor, the daughter of a man who 
is a gentleman, is left motherless; Bridget, a 
maiden aunt, keeps her brother’s house and 
superintends Janet's education. Aunt Bridget 
is a yan, formal maiden lady of the conven- 
tional type, given to insisting that everything 
shall be put in its exact place,—thinking plain 
needlework the true end of woman, and instruc- 
tion by means of abridged grammars and his- 
tories all that is needful for the education of the 
female mind ; whilst to read entertaining books 
‘is a waste of time, and to wear pretty dresses 
of pleasing colours is an encouragement to 
vanity. Janet, being a very good child with a 
strong ‘alent for drawing, is as amiable to her 
brothers and dutiful to her aunt as a pattern 
heroine ought to be. There are some rather 
good sketches of the different branches of the 
family,—uncle Jeremiah Wood, the miser, his 
~wife, the severe and rigidly good manager, 
to whom it is as a point of principle always to 
mike her servants feel that they were the per- 
petrators of everything which went amiss: “it 
made them careful,” she said, “and if they had 
not done it then, they would some time, most 
likely.” There is an Aunt Delia, a faded beauty, 
who had once been engaged to a charming young 
officer, though it had never come to anything, 
as his family objected to the match, and he 
had died years ago; but she still cherishes her 
“ disappointment” as a distinction. There is 
‘also an uncle, Esau Higgins, who surrounds 
‘himself with elegant comforts, and who would 
be good-natured if he only knew what to 
do for the best, but, as he never succeeds, he 
‘is reduced to timid wishes. These are clever 
sketches of character, as are the two good-for- 
nothing louts, Janet’s brothers; but they su 
port no framework of plot, nor do they help 
forward any interesting action. The tale itself 
is poor and flat, and the characters are of 
no more interest than if they were so many 
‘well-described chairs and tables. Janet’s 
father, Mr. Tudor, proves to be a poor, good- 
‘for-nothing, weak-principled, unfortunate man, 
not wicked enough for a villain, and only 
unfortunate enough to be very troublesome to 
‘those connected with him,—to the reader he 
is simply uninteresting and indifferent ;—he 
loses his money and absconds, leaving his 
brother Jeremiah to pay 500/. for which he had 
‘become security, and his children to the care 
of their uncles and aunts. Janet, after a little 
experience of their tender mercies, resolves to 
go out asa daily governess, and to live with 
an old servant. This she does, and refuses to 
marry Mr. Andrew Bateman, arespectable young 
man to whom she is attached, but whose father 
disapproves of her because Mr. Tudor has been 
the cause of his losing some money; and 
she refuses another young man of good family, 
because she prefers Andrew. Her brothers 
behave very unkindly to her, and look down on 
her because she is a poor governess ; but at last 
Andrew Bateman gets her to confess that she 
likes him, his father becomes reconciled and 
gives his consent, and they marry, and poor old 
Mr. Tudor is at last brought home and made 
comfortable for the rest of his days. These 
materials, though sufficient to have been woven 
into a pleasant novel, become hopelessly insipid 
in the hands of the author. 





A Guide to the Western Alps. By John Ball, 
late President of the Alpine Club. With 
Maps. (Longman & Co.) 

For some time it has been felt that a digest of 

the ample information acquired by the enter- 

prising fraternity of the Alpine Club would be 





acceptable to tourists, and Mr. Ball has here 
given to the public such a digest, in a con- 
venient form, so far as relates to the Western 
Alps. That he is not a mere compiler may be 
inferred from the fact, that he has crossed the 
main chain of the Alps forty-eight times, by 
thirty-two different passes, besides traversing 
nearly one hundred of the lateral passes. 

The author's purpose, in future, is, in like 
manner, to describe the entire region of the 
Alps; and there can be little doubt that, if 
executed with the same attention as the pre- 
sent volume, the whole series of volumes will 
> g- very valuable companions to tourists. 

r. Ball appears to have attained the art of 
condensation and arrangement ina high degree, 
and the instructive pages of this book almost 
everywhere confirm this opinion. It is manifest 
that the author and his collaboratewrs speak from 
personal experience, and we find the matter of 
papers in the Second Series of the ‘ Peaks and 
Passes’ here put into shorthand. 

Some districts are more fully described than 
others; and, as may be expected, the entire 
Monte Rosa range, with the adjacent passes and 
subjacent valleys, are particularly notified. The 
reader who has read the original authorities 
and most of the Alpine books, will, of course, 
find less advantage than a novice in the present 
compilation, and may often think its condensa- 
tion too effective. But for those who require a 
portable volume, and who are acquainted merely 
with the ordinary Handbooks and Guides, this 
one will prove most acceptable. It would have 
been desirable to indicate in foot-notes where 
fuller information on the principal localities 
and mountains can be obtained. 

In looking through this volume we have 
been pleased to find so many particulars of 
peaks and passes which have cost us some 
years of observation to collect for ourselves, 
and to note how careful the compiler has been 
to furnish really trustworthy information to his 
readers. We should, perhaps, only differ from 
him in the degree of practicability or facility 
which he assigns to certain passes and ascents, 
and the number of hours which he allots to 
some difficult or tedious journeys. Atall events 
we should warn the inexperienced tourist not 
to think he can keep pace with Mr. Ball or his 
friends. When it is said, for example, “a good 
walker can do this in nine hours,” let all 
deliberate and thoughtful men add another 
hour or two; and if dinner be counted upon 
at the end of the nine hours, by all means take 
it in your pocket. 

We find ourselves in accord with Mr. Ball 
in most of his observations upon the com- 
parative merits of views from different moun- 
tains and passes in various directions. His 
advice to tourists is always judicious and often 
important. Though far from a timid moun- 
taineer, he very properly remarks respecting the 
tour round Mont Blanc (which may serve as 
an example),—“ Except in the most settled 
weather, it is imprudent even in an experienced 
mountaineer to go without a guide. In the 
event of clouds descending upon the Bonhomme, 
it is almost impossible for anyone not possess- 
ing minute local knowledge to find the true 
way ; and even in clear weather it is easy to go 
astray.” In like manner no one should attempt 
the ascent and descent of the Col du Géant, 
even from Courmayeur, without a guide, unless 
he be a practised mountaineer. Mr. Ball him- 
self, indeed, as we learn from another book, 
took the Col alone in one leng day, enjoying 
an hour’s view and a couple of hard eggs upon 
the. summit. 

Some useful “ Advice to Pedestrians” pre- 
faces the book; to which we will only venture 
to add, if you take all the advice, and all the 





things recommended, you must also take a 
porter. In one respect we marvel at the 
adviser, for in his list of “ Small Articles to be 
carried in the Pockets or Knapsack” he com- 
prehends enough to weigh any tolerable tourist 
into the first crevasse he attempts to cross. 
The pedestrian is exhorted to carry, amongst 
these “small articles,” a compass, a gauze veil, 
a pair of blue spectacles, a strong knife and 
small corkscrew, a shrill whistle, cigar-lights, 
lip-salve, and a few Seidlitz powders. Conceive 
a luckless and wearied wight, with a heavy 
knapsack on his back, and all these little things 
in his pockets (and several others are named), 
with his alpenstock in one hand and his um- 
brella (really indispensable) in the other—con- 
ceive fim wanting to whistle and fumbling in 
his pocket for the “shrill whistle,” or wanting 
his blue spectacles, or his strong knife, or his 
corkscrew or Seidlitz powders, and diving as 
well as he can into one of the siz waistcoat 
pockets which he is advised to wear,—what 
manner of man will he be under such a load 
and in such perplexities? 

But Mr. Ball’s forethought does not end here. 
After the “small articles to be carried in the 
pockets,” he annexes,—“ Of the lighter articles 
which turn to account in the traveller's dietary, 
the writer recommends a small supply of tea, 
half a pound of dried prunes or raisins, and half 
a pound of chocolate,’—to all which we should 
feel disposed to add, half a pound of loaf-sugar, 
half a pound of candied lemon-peel, and half a 
pound of several dried fruits. Surely we may as 
well take all when we take so many things. But 
if we once permit ourselves such indulgences, 
where are we to end? A packet of Windsor 
soap is quite as needful as anything else in 
the list, and, indeed, far more so than the blue 
spectacles and the small corkscrew. Then, 
potted meats are more needful than all when 
they give you old, tough goat, and call it 
chamois. Fancy, however, the Alpine pedes- 
trian descending some steep slope with all the 
articles in the above inventory in his knap- 
sack, and in his pockets, in his hands, and on 
his back—in what capital light marching order 
will he be for the Col du.Géant, or the Theo- 
dule, or the Weiss Thor! 

In truth, all such advice to pedestrians may 
be spared, and the whole comprised in one brief 
sentence—namely, take no baggage besides 
your knapsack—no small articles except small 
coin, and for the rest remember that every 
pound becomes two pounds in the Alps, except 
it be a pound of gold or silver, in which case 
it becomes astonishingly light in the rarefied 
atmosphere of the mountains. 

The maps accompanying these pages are 
small, but far better than many others of the 
same size, being both distinct and apparently 
accurate. The two panoramic sketches of the 
mountains of Cogne from Mont Emilius, and 
of the Pennine Alps from the Becca di Nona, 
are useful and pleasing. The entire book is 
designed for use and service, and is, indeed, the 
only one of its kind and plan in our language. 

It is, of course, capable of much improve- 
ment in the course of time, and misprints will 
be avoided in future editions. Some of these 
are obvious, as in this sentence,—“ The higher 
parts of the Alps are not (? most) easily acces- 
sible during the height of summer.” Mr. Desor’s 
paper ‘On the Geology of the Alps’ is a good 
scientific digest of information not easily attain- 
able by Englishmen. Those divisions of this 
volume which relate to the Maritime Alps, the 
Cottian Alps and the Dauphiné Alps, will have 
less interest for the ordinary crowd of tourists, 
of whom few will think of penetrating into 
mountainous districts so unfrequented and 
affording such wretched accommodation, poor 
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food and poor lodgings, especially in the case 
of the Dauphiné Alps. 

It may be noticed, as a signal proof of the 
enterprise of our countrymen, that by far the 
best mountaineering Guide to the Western Alps 
—the best in design and execution—issues from 
London. We feel persuaded, however, that the 
separate publication of that part of the volume 
which relates to the Pennine Alps would have 
rendered it more acceptable to the majority of 
tourists, and would have afforded room for 
many additional details of great service. 





Chronicles of the Mayors and Sheriffs of London, 
A.D. 1188 to A.D. 1274. Translated from the 
original Latin and Anglo-Norman of the 
‘Liber de Antiquis Legibus,’ in the posses- 
sion of the Corporation of the City of London: 
attributed to Arnald Fitz-Thedmar, Alder- 
man of London in the Reign of Henry the 

. Third.—The French Chronicle of London, 
A.D. 1259 to A.D. 1343. Translated from the 
original Anglo-Norman of the ‘Croniques 
de London, preserved in the Cottonian Col- 
lection in the British Museum. Translated, 
with Notes and Illustrations, by Henry 





Thomas Riley, M.A. (Triibner & Co.) 

A couple of London Chronicles, embracing the 
events of a century and a half, connected with 
the laws, politics, manners and morals of London 
life at an early period, cannot fail to be inter- 
esting. The expectation with which we opened | 
this volume has not been disappointed. It re- 
veals the London of several centuries ago, in a 
way hitherto unknown to the general reader, 
who may walk through our medizval metro- 
polis, in this book, and fancy himself a member 
of the community whose sayings and doings 
are chronicled. 

In an imperfect Latin form, these works are 
known to a few antiquaries. Under the title of | 
‘Liber de Antiquis Legibus,’ with a corrupt | 
text and but few elucidations, Mr. Stapleton 
published the first Chronicle nearly a score of 
years ago. It is not that the late Mr. Stapleton | 
was wanting in industry, for he wrote a Preface 
to the Latin edition, of nearly three hundred 
pages, scarcely any portion of which—less than 
thirty pages, in fact—had any connexion what- | 
ever with the volume or its subject. The whole | 
of the remaining space was taken up with an ela- 
borate attempt to prove that the Stapletons are | 
descended from Henry Fitz-Eylwin, the first 
Mayor of London. Such was the idea of editing 
the social history of London a quarter of a cen- | 
tury ago. More than illustration of social life | 
is contained in the first Chronicle, which | 
abounds not only with stories of the ruled, but 
with the sayings and doings of the rulers. For | 
instance, the earliest notices of the sittings of | 
our Parliaments are to be found in the Latin 
Chronicle. Such a transcript as Mr. Stapleton’s | 
kept the book as much a sealed volume as if the | 
dust had never been disturbed from its original | 
pages. It is now, for the first time, laid open | 
for the amusement and instruction of general | 
readers who are curious to know something of | 
the history of old London. The second Chroni- | 
cle, in its equally illegible Anglo-Norman, was | 
also edited many years since, by Mr. Aungier, | 
—very ably, for readers of Anglo-Norman. | 
It is now translated, for English readers, by 
Mr. Riley. 

Taking the two works together, we are car- 
ried through the reigns of the first Richard, 
John, Henry the Third, and the three succeed- 
ing Edwards, down to the period when the 
third of that name created his son, the Black 
Prince, Prince of Wales. Within that period Eng- 
land had not only to ransom her captive King 
Richard, to endure the loss of Normandy, and 








to suffer from Papal interdict under John, but 
also to win Magna Charta, and, under Henry 
the Third, to send commoners to Parliament, 
despite a disgusted nobility; to behold the 
subjection of Wales by the first Edward ; and 
to rejoice in that promise of greater glory to 
come, the siege and capture of Calais by Edward 
the Third. 

All these events more or less influenced the 
citizens of this metropolis. They were a sturdy 
race, ever ready to withstand the King himself, 
if he menaced their liberties. They flatly refused 
to accept sheriffs of his choosing rather than of 
their own electing. Mayors would bandy words 
with him. When Henry the Third bound 
Gerard Bat by oath not to take the 40/. which 
the City usually presented to its new Chief 
Magistrate, Bat remarked that out of it he 
might have found a marriage-portion to give his 
daughter. The King did not relish this liberty, 
and swore, by St. Edward, “ Thou shalt not be 
Mayor this year, and for a very little I would 
say, never!—Go now!” And yet this haughty 
monarch could never set out for France without 
asking leave of the citizens of London at Paul’s 
Cross! 

The King could not ask a few of them to grant 
franchise to some favourite abbot of his without 
getting for reply that it was a question which 
concerned the whole community. Was the 
matter referred to Mayor and Aldermen, up 
rose the populace to denounce all infringement 
of their own franchise; and generally with such 


| effect that, when King and Commons were re- 


conciled, the Primate sealed the act by solemnly 
excommunicating any persons who presumed 
to war against the chartered liberties of the 
Londoners; liberties which the King was not 
ashamed to sell when he needed five or six 
hundred marks, and the Londoners were not 
unwilling to buy them at that price. 

The unhappy Jews figure as conspicuously in 
these pages as the oppressed Christians. It is 


| recorded that they were destroyed throughout 


England, but no amount of oppression seems 
to have deterred other Hebrews from taking 
the places of their predecessors. The King 
looked upon them as his peculiar property, 
but this and its consequences they could bear 
as long as opportunity was given to them of 
acquiring wealth of their own. Sometimes their 
royal owner mulcted them of half their move- 
ables, outlawing and banishing any Jew, with 
all his household, who attempted to evade the 
impost. 

The people loved them no better than their 
master. Their deadly wrath burst forth with or 
without cause, as on the Palm Sunday of 1263, 
when, religiously moved, they destroyed the 
Jewry, carried off the property, drove the Jews 
naked into the street, and there murdered them 
in the night by sections, to the number of more 
than five hundred. 

The leaders of the ancient people were not 
altogether so modest as one would expect to 
find them. One of the most curious of the 
multitude of facts in the volume, is that which 
refers to a request on the part of the Jews, in 
1271, to have thewardship and marriage (right of 
selling in marriage) of Christian heirs under age, 
and the advowson of churches belonging to 
those whose lands were in seisin of the Jews. 
By bribery, this had nearly been granted on 
the part of King and Council, but timely oppo- 
sition prevented it. That Jews should have 
held land here at all seems remarkable. We 
are not so much surprised to find, in 1278, 
nearly three hundred of them hanged and 
drawn for clipping the coin. 

Distasteful as the Jews were to the citizens, 
there were Christians who were scarcely less 
so; namely, the religious communities who 





interfered with local rights as pertinaciously 
as the King himself. Withstanding the 
State, the citizens as stoutly withstood the 
Church. Did the Prior of St. Bartholomew’s 
set up a new weighing-beam, the citizens com- 
pelled him to abolish it, and “make amends 
for that act of presumption.” London traders 
brought the Abbot of Waltham to his senses by 
refusing, year after year, to attend Waltham 
fair, till he had reduced his new tax upon 
stalls. At these fairs, exactions were made 
by priors and monks which led to serious dis- 
turbances. Thus, at Norwich, the Prior and 
brethren not only made cruel exactions, but 
shot at the recalcitrant traders with cross-bows 
and arbalists from the church tower: an ini- 
quity which the people resented by burning 
the church, and would gladly have burnt the 
Prior with it had he not escaped. In like man- 
ner did those warm friends of Edward the 
Second, the Friars-Preachers, fly from London 
after his fall. “The commonalty entertained 
great enmity against them by reason of their 
haughty carriage.” 

In the first of these Chronicles, the compiler, 
curiously enough, does not see any manifest rea- 
son for the famous quarrel between the King and 
the Barons,—he does not discern that personal 
libertyand the right of possessing one’s own were 
involved therein; nor is he surprised, after Henry 
has been compelled to swear to respect both, that 
the Pope sends him a dispensation to commit 
perjury. Indeed, all parties appear to treat 
oaths somewhat lightly; and as children of 
twelve years of age were obliged to swear fealty 
to the King, they began early to treat as a joke 
what they saw their sires daily breaking. 

Against foreign priests and magistrates 
Simon de Montfort and his Barons acted with 
a vigour which delighted the citizens, who were 
the allies of those men of action, and who, in 
unnesting aliens within the walls, managed to 
carry off no small amount of the property of 
native citizens. But then the Chronicler thinks 
that Mayor Fitz-Thomas “pampered the city 
populace,” who now called themselves the 
“Commons of the City,” and set the aldermen 
at naught, if they thought fit, and were obse- 
quiously appealed to by the Mayor, who asked 
their pleasure, and respected their Ya! Ya! 

One of the most curious incidents in the 
wars with the Barons is thus told :— 

* On the night after Saint Peter's Chains (1st of 
August), Sir Edward, the Earl of Warenne, Wil- 
liam de Valence, and their adherents, came with 
a strong armed force to Kenelworthe, and there 
found all the army of Simon de Montfort the 
Younger buried in sleep. Upon this, Sir Edward 
caused immediate proclamation to be made that 
no one of his people should slay any of the army 
of the said Simon, but that they should be taken 
alive. Accordingly, there were captured there the 
Earl of Oxford, William de Munchensy, Adam de 
Newmarket, Baldwin Wake, Hugh de Nevile, and 
many others, barons, knights, and serjeants, all of 
whom were carried prisoners to Gloucester, having 
lost their horses and arms, and all their harness. 
As to Simon before named, he and certain others, 
taking to flight, threw themselves into the Castle 
of Kenelworthe ; while as many as were able took 
to flight and escaped.” 


The details of the mutilation of the body of 
the father of this Simon, the greater De Mont- 
fort, are entirely new to us, and such as might 
shake the nerves of rougher persons than those 
who tend the Victoria Press. 

In the famous struggle which ended so fatally 
for the Earl of Leicester, the majority of the 
citizens took part with him and his Barons. 
Yet, on holiday occasions, the citizens did not 
lack loyalty, and would nobly array and ——_— 
the streets when the foreign bride of an Englis 
Prince first passed through them to be wed. 
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But they never relaxed opposition to all tyranny 
which affected their purse; and the king’s 
delegates, who were always making up quarrels 
between king and people, never went con- 
tentedly away, unless the populace confirmed 
the resolutions of their betters, with their usual 
shout of Ya! Ya! The shout still survives 
in the Hear! Hear! of senatorial Dundrearys. 

The village of Cherringe, near Westminster, 
so named long before Edward the First erected 
the cross to his chére reine, seems to have been 
a border or neutral land between the City and 
the king’s western palace. Not that the citizens 
did not go further, when they had an enemy to 
punish. There was Richard, the King’s brother, 
who had committed infraction of their liberties, 
and fought against the Barons. But he had a 
pretty country palace at Isleworth, and thither 
went a “countless multitude,” who burned his 
house, ravaged his manor, set fire to his mills, 
destroyed his fish-preserves, and went back to 
London with a load of booty! 

All this was done when penalties were 
severe even for light offences; nevertheless, 
there was no great dread either of doing or 
of speaking boldly to the king’s face. When 
Fitz-Thomas the Mayor did fealty to Henry, 
“this most wretched mayor,” says the Chro- 
nicler, “exclaimed, so that the people might 
hear him, ‘My lord, so long as you will be unto 
us a good lord and king, we will be faithful 
and duteous unto you.” Henry manifested the 
goodness of his lordship by claiming to exercise 
it over life and limb, and all property moveable 
and immoveable of the Londoners. Some con- 
ference followed on such a claim, to hold which 
the mayor and aldermen went, under safe con- 
duct, to Windsor, where the King shut them 
up in prison, and then went up to London, and 
took possession, there and elsewhere, of the 
property they possessed. 

The citizens were enraged. “We will have no 
one for mayor,” they cried, “save only Thomas 
Fitz-Thomas, and we desire that he be released 
from prison, as well as his companions who are 
at Windleshores !”—“Such base exclamations,” 
remarks the Chronicler, “did the fools of the 
vulgar classes give utterance to.” 

They were earnest, at all events, however 
vulgar ; and “alas for such wickedness !” cries | 


Chepe in London, that he was not advised that he 
should wear his crown on that occasion. For that 
it ought to suffice for him once to have worn his 
crown; and that no person, Londoner or others, 
was on the morrow to take part in doing any 
service before him, but only those of his own house- 
hold. Any person, however, who should wish to 
come to the dinner, would be admitted thereto gra- 
tuitously. And thus was this noble service on the 
part of the Londoners left out. However, on the 
morrow, the citizens, who had made all due pre- 
parations, set out for Westminster, carrying neither 
goblet nor cup, but offering their prayers in pre- 
sence of his lordship the King, together with their 
oblations, to the Saint. After mass, too, those who 
wished remained to dinner, while the others re- 
turned home. On the same day, the King had the 
body of the Saint before mentioned translated from 
the spot where it had been placed when first trans- 
lated in the time of King Henry the Second ; the 
shrine in which it lies, together with the body, 
being transferred to another spot, where it now 
lies. He also had a new basilica made over the 
Saint, all covered and adorned with the purest 
gold and costly gems. It ought not here to be past 
over in silence, that the Archbishop of York, still 
persisting in his pretensions, had his cross borne 
before him, to the prejudice of the Church of Can- 
terbury, and he himself upon this day took prece- 
dence in the celebration of divine service ; upon 
which, not one of the bishops, who were there pre- 
sent arrayed in their pontificals,—having come by 





the King’s command, about thirteen in number, 
from various parts of England and the parts beyond 
sea,—would follow the said Archbishop in the pro- 
cession when the body of the Saint was carried 
round the exterior of the church, but remained all 
of them within the church. In like manner, when 
the body was deposited where it now lies, he was the 
only one who censed it, all the other Bishops remain- 
ing seated on the sedilia in the stalls of the monks.” 





The Queen had as small regard for honesty 
| as the King. After the battle of Evesham they 
| seemed to think they might do as they pleased. 
| The King took the lordship of the city, and the 
, Queen possession of London Bridge,—levying 
| customs, receiving the rents of the houses, and 
| appropriating nothing to the repair of the 
| bridge. At the end of six years she consented 
| to surrender the bridge to the citizens, who 
immediately repaired it; and as soon us that 
was done, the honest lady took it back again. 
A people whose chiefs lack principle, arelikely 


the author, “they went so far as to repair to | to have small amount of principle themselves. 
Westminster, and there despoil the palace of | Robbed by king and nobles, they cheat the poor. 
his lordship the King, breaking the seats, win- | Here we find a group of prisoners on their way 
dows, and doors, and carrying off whatever they | to the Tower, for having false weights and 
could!” In times when such things could be , measures; and that crowd in Cheapside is look- 
done, the executioner had no sinecure of his ing on at the burning of the measures and the 
office ; men were hauled up to the gallows, or , hammering to pieces of the weights. The bakers 
flung bound into the Thames ; and then came | were then the chief rascals. The loaf weighs 
reconciliation,—short respite between two fierce | not what it ought to do by a fourth, or even a 
careers of passion. Here is one of those inter- | third. The pillory in Cornhill is out of gear, 
vening seasons,—bright, but with clouds still | and the rogue bakers indulge in felony with 


lowering :— 


“ Be it remembered, that in this year, after the 
Feast of Saint Michael, as also five weeks before 
the said Feast, his lordship the King sent his writ 
unto the citizens of London, commanding them 
that, as they loved him, they should hold them- 
selves in readiness to do him the service of the 


impunity. Even when the pillory is up again, 
the richer rascals can purchase a right to do 
| wrong. That baker who leans so unconcern- 
| edly against his shop-door while half-a-dozen 
| poorer brethren of the craft are dragged by to 
Guildhall, is a greater villain than they,—but 
|he has just given sixty shillings to the sheriff, 


Butlery on the Feast of Saint Edward (5th of and that upright official lets him gofree. With 
January) then next ensuing; upon which day he a brace or two of odd shillings, the sheriff will 
had purposed to translate the body of that Saint, | be off to Greenwich to see the lamb with two 
and, himself and his Queen, to wear the crown. | bodies to one head with four ears. All London 
The citizens accordingly, although at that time | was talking of it in 1270, and when the owner 





they were not bound as a matter of duty to such 

service, for the purpose of gaining his good-will | 
gave their assent thereto, and made preparation, | 
at great outlay and great expense, with noble vest- | 
ments of scarlet and of silk, and other raiment duly | 
befitting. But when all had been now prepared, | 
and the citizens were ready to perform the said | 
service, behold! on the Vigil of Saint Edward, his : 
lordship the King caused proclamation to be made 
in the King’s Hall at Westminster, as also in 


came to die of paralysis, discerning sages saw 
what the monstrous birth portended. 

But Greenwich was fertile in portents. In 
the first year of the first Edward, a whale twelve 
fathoms long was taken off the place, at high 
tide; which high tide, by the way, occasionally 
brought so much of the sea with it up to Lon- 
don, as to make the ale itself salt, and tipplers 
all the more thirsty. 





There are some legends in this volume told 
differently from known editions of them. Thus, 
young Edward is wounded by the Saracen, but 
no mention is made of any young wife sucking 
the poison from the wound. The tale of Rosa- 
mond again has nothing in common with the 
old one, but the name and the motive. Rosa- 
mond bleeding to death ina bath with a couple 
of huge toads fastened on her bosom, is a huge 
perversion of a sad tale, the period of which is here 
altered. We have more pleasure in recording 
facts. Thus, we find Edward the Third using 
gunpowder at the siege of Tournay, 1339; and 
twenty years previously, “swords were forbid- 
den, so that no one was to wear them; by reason 
of which, many swords were taken and hung 
up beneath Ludgate, within and without.” 
This was a civilizing process. Thucydides tells 
us of such prohibitions in Greece; but swords 
were worn again till Beau Nash forbade them 
at Bath, and the parliament of George the Second 
made the wearing of them illegal throughout 
the kingdom. 

The details of the preparations for the coro- 
nation of Edward the First form a rare picture 
of medizval London; but we will close our 
notice by reproducing a curious incident in the 
parliament of Edward the Third, a.p. 1340 :— 

“Then came all the great men of England to 
the King’s Parliament, but not the Archbishop of 
Caunterbury, or his brother the Bishop of Chiches- 
ter, or the Bishop of Chester, who were excluded 
from Parliament for a whole week by the abetting 
of Sir William de Killesby, by reason of the 
enmity that existed between him and the Arch- 
bishop. Then, in the second week after this, the 
Earl of Warenne came to the Parliament before 
the King, and found there Sir Robert Pervinke, 
the Baron de Stafforde, Sir William Killesby, and 
Sir John Darcy, and others who were not qualified 
for sitting in Parliament; and he began his speech 
and said, ‘Sir King, how goeth on this Parlia- 
ment? In former days it used not to be thus; now 
it is all changed in quite another manner: for those 
who ought to be the principal persons are excluded, 
and others, persons in trade, sit here in Parliament 
who ought not to be at such Council; but only the 
peers of the land who may aid you, Sir King, and 
maintain you in our great need. And on this, Sir 
King, you ought to think.’ And forthwith Sir John 
Darcy quietly arose and went out; and then, after 
him, Sir William de Killesby and all the others 
before named, without saying a single word.” 

This Earl of Warenne, so disgusted at the 
sight of tradesmen in Parliament, was the noble 
ruffian who carried off Alice Lucy, wife of the 
Thomas Earl of Lancaster whom the English so 
dearly loved that after his execution (and ‘he 
was the first prince of the blood who so suffered) 
no magisterial severity could keep a sym 
thizing people from praying at his tomb. Of the 
numerous sketches in this volume, none is more 
interesting than that of Thomas Plantagenet. 
Of the volume itself, we have but space to add, 
that it is in every way creditable to the scholar- 
ship and judgment of Mr. Riley. 





A Letter addressed to M. Renan concerning his 
‘Life of Jesus’—{ Lettre adressée & M. Ernest 
Renan & Voccasion de sa ‘ Vie de Jésus, par 
Henri Disdier, Avocat]. (Genéve.) 

Tue publications to which M. Renan’s work must 

give rise have commenced. How numerous or 

important they are likely to be cannot yet be 

divined, but they will probably continue to a 

pear for a considerable time. The remarkable 

work in question will not only be praised extra- 
vagantly by the author’s admirers, but attacked 
from all sides of belief, from the orthodox Pro- 
testant side as well as the negative and deistical 
one; from Conservative traditional Catholicism, 
and from pure Rationalism. The conflict of 
opinions will excite the minds of readers and | 
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provoke inquiry. Inquiry will lead to truth, 
and truth can never injure either individuals 
or nations. 

The writer of the pamphlet before us views 


his subject not from an orthodox standpoint, | 
Catholic or Protestant, but from a ration- | 


alistic or deistical one. M. Disdier is a 
reasoner, or presumes to be so, discarding 
Christianity as a divine revelation. He allows 


that Jesus was a moral reformer, and no more. | 


In this respect our Lord is compared to 


Buddha, and even put in an inferior position | 


to him. “He was only,” says M. Disdier, “a 
reproducer, if nota plagiarist, of the fundamen- 
re pers fs of Buddhism.” “ Supposing that 
he had never preached aught else but a noble 
and great moral doctrine, he will never be more 
than a disciple, direct or indirect, it matters 
not, of Buddha; that is to say, the distin- 

ished, but too much glorified, chief of western 
Buddhism,” The writer believes in the com- 
mon origin of Buddhism and Christianity, yet 
he does not hold the infallibility of Buddha. 
Though superior to Jesus, he made the same 
mistake as Zoroaster, Jesus, and many other 
religious reformers, in thinking that “God 
could and ought to punish.” So enamoured 
of Buddhism is M. Disdier, that he puts 
its “peaceful conquests” above “the bloody 
triumphs of the Christian doctrine.” He speaks 
of the “disastrous effects” of every form 
of Christianity, practical, sincere, consistent 
though it be, with which he contrasts “ the 
innumerable effects of the influence of Reason, 
that divine torch before whose brightness the 
halo encircling the brows of Jesus and of 
Buddha is scarcely distinguishable.” 

Entertaining these pagan views, the writer 
finds fault with M. Renan because he idealizes 
his hero, and attributes higher qualities to 
him than he possessed. The learned Parisian 
represents him as a demigod, and ascribes to 
him an original creative power of pure morality ; 
the Geneva advocate finds nothing very exalted 
in his ideas, nothing original. Most of the 
pamphleteer’s observations fall under these 
two heads :—Ist. Can Jesus, as M. Renan pre- 
tends, be considered the ideal of the human 
type and the living incarnation of a perfect 
man? To this he answers, No, “because he 
had faults and weaknesses incompatible with 
true moral greatness.” Under this first head 
the intellectual and moral superiority of Jesus 
is spoken of. 2ndly. Has the religion of Jesus 
a right to pretend to become that of entire 
humanity? Is it really the true, absolute, eter- 
nal religion, and in that sense rational and 
divine? A negative answer is given to this pro- 
position, which M. Renan maintains. 

The writer tries to show from the admissions 
and statements of the author on whom he com- 
ments, that his standpoint is inadmissible, that 
he is inconsistent with himself, and cannot sup- 
- his positions by solid reasons. Some of 

is objections are valid. M. Renan’s ground 
is shifting and uncertain. He is a refined 
idealist, whose descriptions of Jesus do not 
harmonize. There are also remarks at the 
close of the pamphlet in relation to M. Renan’s 
rejection of a personal God, in which we sym- 
pathize. But the production, as a whole, fails 
to convince. It deals in assertions rather than 
proofs. Where the latter are attempted, and a 
number of passages adduced from the Gospels, 
the want of logic is manifest. A worshipper of 

ure Reason should reason more soundly. M. 
ster ideas of Christ and Christianity are 
shadowy enough; they are the creations of his 
own mind more than the reflex of the Gospel 
records, and can never be accepted as correct; 
but M. Disdier’s ideas of Christ are still more 
reprehensible, because wholly unfair. Nothing 





| but the most reckless audacity could assert 
| that Buddha or Philo reached the same height 
in their moral teachings. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 
| The Canterbury Hymnal: a Book of Common 
| Praise, adapted to the Services in the Book of Com- 
| mon Prayer. Selected and Arranged by the Rev. 
| R. H. Baynes, M.A. (Houlston & Wright.)—The 
| editor believes that this collection of hymns will 
circulate in the diocese of Canterbury—and has 

christened it prospectively. We cannot think it 
| judiciously produced. Many of the words given are 
| poor. Then many are altered. Recollecting the 
| controversy about the first line of Ken’s ‘ Evening 
| Hymn,’ we still venture another objection. This is 
to the Canterbury version of a Psalm, gorgeously 
illustrated by Handel’s melody, “ O, praise ye the 
Lord.” The second verse, following the thought of 
King David, that “everything that hath breath ” 
should “‘ praise the Lord,” not only with voices, but 
with timbrels and with dances (as did Miriam), used 
to run thus :— 

Let them His great name extol in the dance, 

With timbrel and harp his praises express ; 

Who always takes pleasure their claims to advance, 

And with His salvation the humble to bless. 
—The third line, as above marked in italics, is 
weak enough in the old version. But this is what 
is to be found in the Canterbury per-version :— 

Let them His great name extol in their songs, 

With well-tuned hearts his praises express; 

Who listens with pleasure to hear their glad tongues, 

And with His salvation the humble to bless. 
—Which of the two is the more stately, the more 
universal, the more religious—the thought of the 
great Hebrew lyrist, or the dilution thereof by 
some —not great — versifier, having, possibly, a 
scruple against dancing? But so, (to digress 
among smaller things of poetry and art,) we have 
seen a second verse added to Shakspeare’s ‘Cym- 
beline’ serenade ;—so was an eighth volume of 
‘Clarissa’ proposed to Richardson by Lady Ech- 
lin, Lady Bradshaigh’s sister. ‘‘ Let well alone ” is 
not the worst motto of three words which could be 
recommended. One word more—this Hymnal is 
awkwardly indexed. There is nothing to tell those 
consulting it by whom the words (with their com- 
placent changes) were written, or whether the figure 
refers to the number of the hymn or its place in the 
volume. Mr. Baynes has fallen short of an editor's 
duties,—which include correctness, modesty and 
clearness. 

A Military View of Recent Campaigns in Vir- 
ginia and Maryland. By Capt. C. C. Chesney, R.E. 
With Maps. (Smith, Elder & Co.)—Although-the 
Sandhurst Professor of Military History makes no 
attempt to conceal his admiration for Southern suc- 
cess and prowess, he does his best to recount the 
triumphs of Confederate arms with judicial fair- 
ness. In no part of his cold and faithful narrative 
does he permit himself to be led away by enthu- 
siasm. For the materials of his essay he acknow- 
ledges himself indebted to ‘‘numerous periodicals 
of France, England and Germany,” from which 
he has ‘‘endeavoured to eliminate with care the 
colouring given by the passion of the day, or by 
extravagance of writing, so as to produce some- 
thing as nearly approaching to a reliable history 
as the means afford.” The account given of Gen. 
M‘Clellan’s peninsular campaign is based on the 
sketch attributed to the French Princes; but the 
author has departed from its instructions in cer- 
tain particulars where, in his opinion, it displays 
too strong aleaning to the Federal side. In respect 
of positive truthfulness Capt. Chesney’s volume is 
a success ; but it lacks qualities which might have 
animated its pages without lessening the effect 
of its manifest anxiety to avoid exaggeration. 
From beginning to end the memoir is characterized 
by official frigidity. Moreover, though he is pains- 
taking and exact, Capt. Chesney is deficient in 
the powers without which no writer can keep a 
wide field of operations well in hand, and place 
before readers a clear and vivid panorama of the 


est of these stories is diminished by the punctilioug 
caution which makes the writer refrain from pub- 
lishing the names of those from whom he derived 
his personal information. Of Gen. Lee the author 
says, “But lest it should be imagined that the 
Confederate chief has sprung, as it were, full armed 
into the possession of all the faculties which have 
given him a foremost place among generals, the 
writer would state his belief that no one has, pro- 
bably, felt less surprise at Lee’s recent triumphs 
than his old master in the art of war, the veteran 
Scott. That general chanced to hold a conversa- 
tion, not long before the war, concerning his cam- 
paigns in Mexico; and was charged, in the course 
of it, by a friend in the company, with having, in 
the march which brought him before the capital of 
that country with barely 9,000 men, executed a 
feat so daring that he could not have conceived it 
beforehand. He replied that he not only had con- 
ceived it, but had announced it, having explained 
it in the fullest detail to two of his officers ; and 
that it was their conviction of the possibility of 
the enterprise which fortified his own judgment, 
‘If their country should be in danger,’ he added, 
‘those officers will prove to be great men.’ He 
named them; and one of the two is the present 
Gen. Lee.” In like manner it is recorded that 
Gen. Lee spoke of Gen. Longstreet in not less 
warm terms, when, in answer to the President’s 
questions as to Longstreet’s fitness for a certain 
duty, he said, ‘‘ Longstreet is competent to fill any 
position in the army.” 

Gabrielle Hastings: a Tale. By A. S. W. 
(Hatchard & Co.)—‘Gabrielle Hastings’ would 
have been a capital story for school-girls if it had 
not been written with a grand purpose, and servile 
reference to the tastes and views of subscribers to 
the religious periodical in which it first appeared. 
Much of the tale is so good, that we sincerely 
regret we cannot praise it unreservedly. School- 
girl life in Miss Blygh’s fashionable school for 
young ladies is delineated with power and delight- 
ful freshness. Gabrielle is a charming child, so long 
as she is content to be childlike; but when she sets 
out on her career of “ general missionariness,” she 
becomes a little self-sufficient nuisance. Her play- 
mates, also, are more agreeable companions in the 
school-room than in society. But the worst features 
of the story are, as we have hinted, the narrowness 
and misdirected earnestness of its religious chap- 
ters, some of which are likely to exercise an in- 
jurious influence on youthful readers. When 
A. 8S. W. again takes pen in hand, let her avoid 
sermonizing, and give more play to the piquant 
humour which sparkles in the best pages of her 
present volume. By so doing, she will fulfil the 
promise of ‘Gabrielle Hastings,’ and make a secure 
position for herself amongst writers for young 
people. 

Modern Italy: a Poem. By Thomas Swann. 
(Simpkin, Marshall & Co.)— After Byron and 
Rogers, and, even Mr. Reade,—after Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s noble, but unequal, ‘Casa Guidi Windows,’ 
—Mr. Swann is courageous to have tried to sing 
on the old noble theme. But we have seen Milton’s 
vision of Eden treated in fond fancy epically within 
the last few years by a small versifier—even as 
we have seen a new ‘ Faust’ in Germany, and have 
heard many fearful threats of a new operatic set- 
ting of ‘Don Juan.’ Mr. Swann’s poem does not 
justify his daring ; it does not get, when at its best, 
beyond a third-class prize poem. 

Handbook of Income-Tax Law and Practice; 
with an Index to the Acts of Parliament—1842 to 
the Present Time. By Charles Senior, Esq., Sur- 
veyor of Taxes. (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.)—All 
the talk of the expiration of the Income-Tax “the 
year after next,” or “at the end of three years,” 
with which John Bull was so long amused, having 
ceased, it is well worth that gentleman’s while to 
look with some care into the provisions of those 
Acts under which he is so heavily taxed, so- that 
he may be in a position to follow Mr. Gladstone’s 
advice by adjusting the burthen, as cleverly as 
may be, to what he conceives to be the power of 





numerous and complicated movements which are 
the life of armies in the field. Here and there Capt. 


Chesney enlivens his pages with anecdotes relating 





to the foremost captains of the fray, but the inter- j 


his own back. The Handbook before us will be 
found very useful to this end, and, strange to say, 
parts of it are by no means uninteresting reading. 
The opening chapter contains a concise history of 
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the Income-Tax from 1798 to 1816, and from 1842 
to the present time. Mr. Senior does not discuss 
the various schemes for the more equitable adjust- 
ment of the tax, for his object is simply to treat 
the subject historically ; but as he gives the official 
instruction by which in former times the reasons 
of the various alterations were explained, and also 
embodies in the A ppendix the very elaborate Reports 
by Mr. Hubbard and others for the Com- 
mittee of 1861, there is much that is suggestive 
on this interesting subject. The short notes of 
decided cases, while they generally show too clearly 
the hopeless nature of the struggle with the tax- 
therer, indicate occasionally the weak parts of 
the net which is spread around us, and will, there- 
fore, repay Mr. Bull’s serious consideration. 


Messrs. Bell & Daldy have added to their 
“Pocket Volumes,” Walton and Cotton’s Complete 
Angler,—Messrs. Hurst & Blackett have added 
Mistress and Maid, by the Author of ‘ John Hali- 
fax, Gentleman,’ to their “‘ Standard Library,” and 
Messrs. Chapman & Hall have added One of Them, 
by Mr. Lever, to their ‘Select Library.”—Among 
other reprints we have also The First Year of the 
War in America, by Edward A. Pollard (Philip 
& Son),—Vols. XXVIII. and XXIX. of the 
re-issue of Punch (Bradbury & Evans),—The Fern 
Manual (Journal of Horticulture), — Christian 
Morals, by Sir Thomas Browne (Rivingtons),— 
The Touchstone: w Series of Letters on Social, Lite- 
rary and Political Subjects, by T. Doubleday 
(Hardwicke),—A Proper Dyaloge : a Compendious 
Old Treatyse, 1530, and Tynedale’s Prophete Jonas, 
reproduced in fac-simile by Francis Fry (Willis & 
Sotheran),— Universalism and Eternal Punishment : 
a Theological Essay, by J. G. Cazenove (Mozley),— 
Hints on Classical Tuition: being a Reprint of 
Hints to Tutors, by Dr. Cox (Wertheim),—Some 
Observations on the Sensibility of the Eye to Colour, 
by Dr. Laurence (Mackenzie).—A new edition of 
Blind Amos and his Velvet Principles, by the Rev. 
Paxton Hood (Partridge),—and a cheap edition of 
The Old Lieutenant and his Son, by the Rev. Dr. 
Norman Macleod (Strahan), have also appeared.— 
Among our translations, we have from Messrs. W. 
H. Allen & Co., Victor Hugo: a Life related by One 
who has witnessed It; including a Drama in Three 
Acts, entitled Inez de Castro, and other Unpub- 
lished Works,—from Messrs. Shaw & Co., Part I. 
of The Poor Gentlemen of Liége: being the History of 
the Jesuits in England and Ireland for the last Sixty 
Years, translated from their own historian, M. Cre- 
tineau Joly, edited by the Rev. R. J. M‘Ghee,— 
from Mr. Mackintosh, Footprints of the Holy Land, 
translation from the German, by A. M.,—and from 
Messrs. Routledge & Co., The Adventures of a 
Sporting Dog, adapted from the French by Edmund 
Routledge.—We have on our table second editions 
of The Creeds of Christendom ; its Foundations and 
Superstructure, by W. R. Greg (Triibner & Co.),— 
Lectures on Natural History, by E. Jesse (Booth), 
—Christian Missions: their Agents and their 
Results, by T. W. M. Marshall (Longman),—The 
Gospel in Madagascar: « Brief Account of the Eng- 
lish Mission in that Island (Seeley),—The Earl of 
Dudley, Mr. Lumley and Her Majesty's Theatre 
(Bosworth & Harrison),—and Mr. Fellows On the 
Impediments to the Metrical System of Weights and 
Measures and the Best Way to Remove Them (Smith, 
Elder & Co.),—The Tannin Process, by C. Russell 
(Davies),—Notes on Shoeing Horses, by Lieut.-Col. 
Fitzwygram (Smith, Elder & Co.),— and Mr. 
J. Bertrand Payne's Gossiping Guide to Jersey 
(Hughes),—and third editions of Mr. Jabez Hogg’s 
Manual of Ophthalmoscopic Surgery (Churchill), — 
and of No Better Than We Should Be ; or, Travels in 
Search of Consistency, by A. Marvell, jun. (Free- 
man), 
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THE QUEEN’S ENGLISH. 
Serjeants’ Inn, Aug. 4, 1863. 

Your readers may, perhaps, think it right to 
pause before they definitively accept the three 
corrections suggested in your Clifton letter of the 
12th of July (Athen. p. 317), namely allucination, 
sollicit and regata. 

1. We are informed by Aulus Gellius (Noct. 
Attic. lib. ii. cap. 3), that the ancient Romans 
(veteres nostri) prefixed the aspirate to allucinor 
and to some other words for the purpose of giving 
them strength and body. After a descent of this 
‘“<firmitas et vigor” through a period of twenty 
centuries, the modern English, walking in the 
recent footsteps of Boerhaave, Harvey and Addi- 
son, continue the invigorating process, and cause 
the “h” in hallucination to be distinctly aspirated. 
It is rather hard to be called upon to renounce a 
practice so inveterate, and no less grateful to Eng- 
lish than it had been to Roman ears, in order to 
meet the objection of somewhat over-sensitive 
etymologists. 

2. Our ancestors in the seventeenth century 
wrote “sollicit ” following the Latin and French. 
Had this continued during the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries it might have been fairly 
urged that it would be well to retain what might 
be called the old historical spelling, rather than 
change it for the purpose of bringing it down to the 
actual pronunciation. But it is quite another thing 
to say that it would be desirable to go back to the 
old form after the change has in fact been made, 
and has long been acquiesced in and accepted. 
We might almost as well write honneur for honour, 
or resort to the German Hanno’ver with the accent 
on the second syllable for Han’over. 

3. To designate a boat-race the Italians use in- 
differently the words regatta and regata. Though 
the English write regatta we do not, like the 
Italians, pronounce each of the double consonants 
distinctly. We say not, as the Italians, regat-ta, 
but regatt-a. We do not write regata, as we do 
not, like the Italians, say rega-ta, and must avoid 
the danger of being misled into saying regayta. 
The Spaniards have the word regata. They have no 
such word as regatta; the double consonant would 
be wholly abhorrent to Castilian ears. But in 
Spain the term regata is used only with reference 
to irrigation. La regata is the trench dug for the 
purpose of conveying water to fields or gardens. 
The Latin equivalent, given by the Spanish Aca- 
demy in their great Dictionary, for the word 
regata, is simply “ rivulus, aqua wrigua.” 

It would be too late to attempt to correct the 
orthography, or rather the heterography of a word 
now so unpleasantly familiar as “garotting ”—yet 
it is derived from “ garrote,” the Spanish term for 
death by screwing, on a scaffold, the necks of crimi- 
nals too noble to be hanged. We have omitted the 
second ‘‘r” which gives to that letter additional 
intensity, like the firmitas et vigor of Aulus Gellius, 
and we have added a second “t,” a continuation 
which a Spaniard would be wholly unable to pro- 
nounce. 

In the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries the French Calvinists were designated as 
“hugonotti” in Latin, ugonotti in Italian, and 
hugonots in English. Of late, however, we con- 
stantly see in English books the French word 
huguenot, the pronunciation of which, whether 
dissyllabically or trisyllabically, and whether con- 
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cluding with a mute or an audible consonant, is 
left to the unaided guess of the bewildered reader. 
J. Manning, Q.A.S. 





July 29, 1863. 

Your Correspondent, Dr. Owgan, does well to 
denounce solecisms (No. 1865), but he has been un- 
fortunate in selecting examples of them. The words 
‘‘hallucination” and “ solicit”’ are correctly written. 
The former may be found in Latin without the h, 
but such is not the orthography of the classical age, 
nor are we authorized in attributing the initial 
aspirate to corruption. As to the word “ regata,” 
called by him Spanish but really Italian, it cannot 
preserve in the English language, owing to the 
peculiarity of the English a, anything of its original 
sound without doubling the ¢. Foreigners have re- 
course to like expedients in order to preserve the. 
original accent in some of our names. Thus, Balle- 
nar in the Chilian Andes represents Ballina, in 
Mayo, Ireland, the birthplace of General O’Higgins, 
the + being added merely to throw the accent on 
the last syllable. 

The expressions “different to” and “ averse to” 
are decidedly against authority, but, tending to 
uniformity and springing from the inborn genius 
of the language, they do not impair its power. All 
grammatical rules derived merely from Latin syn- 
tax and scholastic authority ought to be swept 
away. They are mere impediments, marring the 
flexibility of the language without adding to its 
strength or perspicuity. 

But attempts originating in affectation or in 
ignorance are constantly made to introduce inno- 
vations which confound etymology and darken lan- 
guage. Thus, an influential journal always writes 
diocess for diocese, and will, no doubt, write dio- 
cessan for dio’cesan, too often mispronounced dio- 
ce’san. The erroneous pronunciation may possibly 
have led to the corrupt orthography. In like 
manner, mone tary is often pronounced as mon’itory, 
and is therefore inconvenient as well as incorrect 
in form. Done'tal would be a better word. 

Of late years we have often heard the word fili- 
buster. What title to revival has this lowest of 
verbal corruptions? Is it not obvious that when 
French writers in the seventeenth century called 
the Buccaneers,—Morgan and his companions, with 
the other West Indian pirates,—Flibustiers, they 
only attempted to adopt the word freebooters, just 
as the English called them Buccaneers from the 
French Boucaniers? 

The importation of needless French words is 
much to be deprecated. Is it not painful to hear 
observations on chicory from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who doubtless in his early days, when 
reading the ‘Georgics’ of Virgil, learned to call the 
same plant succory? In like manner old English 
exactness gives way to the Gallic exactitude, and 
decay drops off into décadence, mispronounced 
decadence. It is curious to observe in this last 
instance the cycle in which corruption runs. In 
many modern languages there is a tendency to 
suppress the letter d between vowels. In Danish 
this is a general rule. Leyden is by the Dutch pro- 
nounced Lei-ye. In French, the derivatives from 
the Latin words, fides, sedes, credo, &c. &c., fre- 
quently lose the d. Decay therefore is the genuine 
offspring of analogy ; decadence is spurious and of 
later growth. 

But the worst changes, which ought by all means 
to be resisted, are those that affect the mechanism 
of the language. We ought to endeavour to com- 
bine the neatness of Greek and Latin wordmaking 
with the flexible vigour of the Saxon, without any 
sacrifice of either. Now the Teutonic languages 
enjoy a great advantage in the facility with which 
they form words by joining substantives together, 
as horseman, steamship, lawsuit, thunderbolt, &c. 
Why should this advantage be thrown aside ?. Why 
should a nation having a Post Office, not have also 
a Post Office Guide, instead of a Postal Guide? It 
is the height of affectation in those who can speak 
of tidewaiters and tidegauges, to write of tidal 
waves. Is there not something monstrous and 
unclean in words with a Saxon head and a Latin 
tail? But more hideous still is the word eotidal, 
in which the Saxon body is eked out with a Latin 
tail and mutilated head; and as wordmaking is 
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apt to be tainted with speciousness, we suspect that | 
simple expression tide-line is superior to cotidal , 
line in adequacy and clearness of meaning. 
The word watershed is not a solecism, but it is 

originally a foreign term, with this great disadvan- 

tage, that it has, to the untaught Englishman, a 

meaning stamped on its face which is not its true 

meaning. A watershed is not the slope which sheds 

the water, but the line which separates such slopes 

as belong to one basin or pour their waters into 

one stream. Rivers may flow down mountains on 

all sides where there is yet no watershed. Mr. | 
Beete Jukes and many more may find no difficulty 
in understanding the meaning of the word, but its 
appearance deceives; it is not English, and will 
always be misunderstood and misused by the mul- | 
titude. We believe that in all the mountainous 

districts of the British Islands the word mere is or | 
has been in use to signify a boundary. The word 

mearns, a name given to Kincardineshire, and used 

in the north of Ireland generally for a boundary 

line along a ridge, is probably corrupted from the 

old plural meren. The verb mere or mear, to fix 

limits or divide, is used by Shakspeare and Spenser. 

Drayton exclaims— 

What mound or steady mere is offered to my sight? 

If the word mere be allowed, Watermere would 

be the exact equivalent of the German Wasser- 

scheide. Purtey. | 





A DISCOVERY CONCERNING GHOSTS, 
263, Hampstead Road, Aug. 4, 1863. 

As my friend Mr. J. Hain Friswell has put in 
a claim to this “discovery” as well as myself, I 
beg to be allowed to say in reply, that when I pub- 
lished this pamphlet I expected that some persons 
who might have thought as deeply upon this mat- 
ter as myself would perhaps have come to the 
same conclusion as to the clothes test, and, therefore, 
I am not surprised to find that Mr. Friswell has 
done so; but had I known that he had formed this 
idea before I published my work, I should have 
altered my title, and have quoted my friend's | 
Opinion in support of my own; but my principal | 
reason for writing this reply is to set my friend | 
right, and also myself right, with the public, as to | 
the originality of my idea of this work. 

My friend suggests that probably I caught up | 
this “‘ discovery” in conversation with him. NowI 
well remember, at the time he refers to, his asking | 
me what I was then engaged upon; and I told | 
him that I was writing a burlesque upon ghosts, to | 
which he replied, that he had published a burlesque 
upon ghosts; but most assuredly, he said not one 
word about the clothes test, nor did I say anything 
to him upon this point. Other persons as well as 
myself may have thought of the impossibility of 
there being such things as the immortal spirits of | 
coats, hats, shoesand walking-sticks; but, asfaras I can | 
learn, no one has ever brought the question forward 
in the form and manner of my pamphlet, which I | 
think every one will acknowledge to be original— 
im every respect—and which would have been 
placed before the public many years ago, had time | 
and opportunity allowed me to do so. Indeed, the 
block of the ghost with the wooden legs has been | 





ance upwards of twenty years. In 1842, at the 


BONES IN DRIFT. 


Wallington. 

Sir Charles Lyell in his last work suggests 
that parts of the north of Europe had a climate 
of intense cold at the time of the supposed co- 
existence of several extinct quadrupeds with man 
(the maker of the much-discussed flint imple- 
ments found in the valley of the Somme and else- 
where). Presuming that to have been the case, 
may not the same circumstances have prevailed as 
now occur in Siberia, where numerous extinct ani- 


| mals are perfectly preserved in the stratum of ice 


which covers parts of that country, and which, 
probably, with its contents, is a remnant of our 
tertiary period? This ancient stratum of ice is in 


| Summer undergoing a constant process of destruc- 


tion by thawing; and thus the animals embedded 
in it are liberated, and, their fleshy parts decaying, 


| the bones remain on the surface of the land or fall | 
| to the bottom of the river channels, and, with gravel 


and mud, must necessarily become so mixed up 
with the remains of man and of his works, as well as 
with the bones of other animals now living in that 
country, that it would, I believe, be impossible for 
the most skilful observer, after the disappearance 
of the ice, to declare, either from their state of 
preservation or from their relative position, that 
they were not the remains of man and quadrupeds 
which must have been contemporaneous inhabitants 
of the land,—leading to the same fallacies which 
may be observed in some of the conclusions which 
have of late been too hastily drawn regarding the 


| human remains found in the drift in connexion 


with those of animals the species of which were 
probably extinct long before the appearance of man 
upon the scene. W. C. TREVELYAN. 





THE LIVERPOOL ACADEMY. 
Liverpool, Aug. 3, 1863. 

I should feel obliged by your allowing me space 
in your columns for a few words in explanation of 
the Fine Art arrangements which have taken place 
in Liverpool. 

Ist. There is no amalgamation between the 
Liverpool Academy and the Liverpool Society of 
Fine Arts. The Academy has, for the present, 
discontinued its Exhibition ; but remains intact as 
a society of artists. 

2nd. The Society of Fine Arts is dissolved, and 
some of its members have joined a number of 
gentlemen who will carry on the Exhibition, at 
the Academy’s Rooms, in Old Post Office Place, 
this year, under the title of the Liverpool Institu- 
tion of Fine Arts. 


3rd. Mr. J. T. Eglington, the late secretary of | 


the Academy, has left the Academy, and taken the 
acting secretaryship of the newly-formed institu- 
tion. 
I trust this may set the matter in a clearer 
light before artists and the public. 
JAMES PELHAM, jun., Sec. to the Academy. 








AFRICAN DISCOVERY. 
¢ August 3, 1863. 
Ir there be a single particle of truth in Dr. 


“cut,” and dried, and ready to make his appear- Barth’s statement that ‘‘I have inveighed against 
| 


the Baron von der Decken in the most malignant 


time that I wrote a burlesque, in my ‘Omnibus,’ | and offensive terms, as a liar, an impostor and 
upon ghosts and haunted houses,—fifteen years | mystificator,” the Atheneum is to blame for 
before my friend Mr. J. H. Friswell wrote his | publishing my remarks. If his statement be ob- 


burlesque upon ghosts—in fact, I may say that for | 


viously a passionate exaggeration, devoid of truth, 


more than half a century, I have been from time to | he is indebted to you for something more than an 
time holding up ghosts to ridicule and contempt; | impartial hearing. For my part, I feel bound to 


and I must confess that I feel very keenly this 


| answer any imputation of incorrectness,—but as to 


insinuation of my friend Friswell, as to my catch- | the tone and temper of Dr. Barth’s letter, the less 


ing up his idea, for I am confident that all through | said of them the better. 


my life I have never in one instance caught up, 
trenched upon, or used other men’s ideas in any 
way ; .whereas, on the contrary, I may safely assert 
that every original idea of mine has either been 
copied, pirated, or has given suggestions to others, 
and I could point to some of the most popular 
works of the day which owe. their origin to imita- 
tions of my original ideas, but where the parties 
have never had the generosity to acknowledge that 
they were indebted for such ideas to, yours truly, 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 





| OF logical ground for dispute there is little be- 
| tween us. I complained that the Baron’s meagre 

account of the results of his observations was pre- 
|maturely accepted by the Royal Geographical 
| Society, not through regard for the traveller or 
| excess of scientific zeal, but through the eagerness 
| of certain parties well known to Dr. Barth, and 
| whose cant he has acquired, to seize on any oppor- 
| tunity of triumphing over the opponents of Charla- 

tanism. The Baron called me an obstinate geogra- 
pher, and I retorted that he is an eccentric traveller. 

Dr. Barth admits that the published results of the 


Baron’s labours are only preliminary and therefore 
imperfect, and that I am perfectly justified in 
suspending my opinion on all points, till better 
informed ; while on the other hand, suggest that 
the Baron may possibly hereafter make very impor- 
tant changes and corrections in his work. Dr, 
Barth, nevertheless, does not adopt the consequences 
of his own admissions ; nothing will satisfy him but 
that I should bow down at once to his idol, and 
accept preliminaries for conclusions. 

With the air of one correcting mis-statement, he 
assures us that the Baron was not unprovided with 
hypsometrical instruments, but had “a cooki 
apparatus for the boiling-point, and a barometer.” 
But since the Baron did not ascend to the summits 
of which he measured the altitudes, it is clear that 
it was not by means of hypsometrical instruments 
that he performed the operation. Nor could the 
calculated results of barometrical observations have 
been so rough as to yield in every case round 
numbers. 

Again, he improves with hitherto unpublished 
details the account of the fall of snow, and thus by 
a change of statement endeavours to put me in the 
wrong and convict me of perversion. The snow, it 
| appears, descended to 11,500 feet, when the tra- 
| veller was at the height, not of 13,000, but of 
| 10,000 feet. For this inexactness, however, Dr. 
| Barth, who lays the traveller's correspondence 
| before the public, is alone answerable. In the 

Berlin periodical (Zeitschrift fiir Allg. Erdkunde, 
| 1863, p. 350), which lay before me, the Baron 
| having stated that he ascended to a height of 
| 13,000 feet, goes on to say, that “it snowed a good 
| deal at night, and in the morning the snow lay right 
and left below him.” The amended account, it will 
be seen, is still more wonderful than that which 
| it supersedes; and if the snow which covered the 
| ground at sunrise and quickly disappeared was not 
| seen to fall, we may reasonably suspect that it 

ought rather to be called hoar-frost. On the plains 
! of Bolivia, round Lake Titicaca, at the altitude of 
| 13,000 feet, in lat. 16° and with a mean temperature 
| about 9° below that of Mombas, snow never falls. 

To put the reader on his guard against that incli- 
| nation to prodigy, which leads some to believe in 
| the peculiar ‘‘snow-nature” of the region in ques- 
| tion, we shall point out a passage in the Journal of 
| the Royal Geographical Society (xxx. p. 130), where 
| it is said that “the cold experienced near Yata 
| (about 50 miles north-east of Kilima Njaro) was 
| intense.” But when we look at the original of this 
| passage in Dr. Krapf’s narrative (Reise II. 209), 
we read that “the air (in the morning) was sensibly 
cool (empjindlich kalt), the thermometer being at 
68°.” Now a morning temperature much below 
this. may occur in the hottest part of the earth. 
Werne uses the same expressions. On the banks of 
the White Nile, about 1,200 feet above the sea, 
where snow is unknown, he found the morning air 
‘sensibly cool, the thermometer being at 68°.” 

Dr. Barth thinks it ‘‘a shameless style” to say 
that the Baron von der Decken did not see Mount 
Mert, though he speaks of it in the clearest terms. 
But though he speaks of this mountain, which is 
50 miles west of Kilima Njaro, he does not say 
that he saw it. He does not speak of it more 
clearly than the missionaries, who do not pretend 
to have seen it ; and whether he saw it or not, the 
force of my remark remains unimpaired, that in 
the same category with heights and distances 
which he professes to have measured, are placed 
others which decidedly lay beyond the reach of his 
survey, and could not have been measured. 

But the most shocking instance of “ barefaced 
sophistry and malignant perversion” is found by 
Dr. Barth in my acceptance of the testimony of the 
missionaries, who separately bear witness to the 
low level of the interior plains. He sacrifices them 
not only with readiness, but with evident satisfac- 
tion, to his illustrious friend and protégé, the Baron 
von der Decken. They were, he says, shortsighted ; 
yet Rebmann alone is obnoxious to this remark. 
He had a telescope, and while he was looking from 
Kilima at Yombo, on the sea-coast, his guide told 
him that from the latter point might be seen both 
Zanzibar and Kilima Njaro. Isit not unreasonable 
to believe that patches of eternal snow may be seen 
a hundred miles off by one who is yet too blind to 
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distinguish the character of the ground he walks 
on? Rebmann states expressly that the plain on 
the west of the Teita mountains is as low as that 
on the east or towards the coast. Descending into 
that plain he crossed the streams that flow down 
into Lake Yibé. Krapf, looking down from Shimba 
on the interior plain, confirms Rebmann’s account 
of it. Erhardt, who visited that plain further 
south, says that it rises little above the level of the 
sea. All accounts make the interior plain lower 
than the maritime ridge, the average height of 
which is barely 500 feet. 

Were Dr. Barth disposed to candour and gene- 
rosity, he would have refrained from touching on 
the failure of the missionaries in their legitimate 
pursuits. He would not have reproved Dr. Krapf 
for his too great docility and weakness in yielding 
to the opinions of those better instructed than him- 
self. He would, on the contrary, have expressed 
his highest admiration of the amazing and un- 
paralleled sagacity which enabled them to guess 
at first sight, and with the utmost precision, the 
height of all the mountains since scientifically 
determined by the Baron von der Decken with a 
theodolite and cooking apparatus. 

But it happens that my incredulity proves 
adverse to-the views of one esteemed by Dr. Barth 
much more highly even than the Baron von der 
Decken. The last number of the German periodical 
above referred to contains an account of Capt. 
Speke’s discoveries, from the pen of Dr. Barth, in 
which he maintains that Kilima Njaro and Kenia 
are the two summits of the Mountains of the Moon 
marked by Ptolemy, who erred, of course, as to 
longitude, latitude, distance and every other par- 
ticular in which he cannot be made to agree with 
Dr. Barth. For this theory, borrowed from Dr. 
Beke, the snows of Kilima Njaro and the Moun- 
tains of the Moon, of both of which I have denied 
the existence, are equally indispensable. Hine ille 
lachryme ! 

I am, therefore, censured by Dr. Barth for my 
“more than hypercritical” strictures on the 
authenticity of those mountains. But he does not 
and cannot gainsay my assertion, that “if they 
belong to the genuine text of Ptolemy, then the 
total suppression of so interesting a geographical 
discovery for several centuries from the date of the 
author is the most remarkable fact in the history 
of learning.” Ptolemy’s immediate followers and 
epitomizers, all the learned men of the Roman 
Empire and of Western and Southern Europe, down 
to the fifteenth century, quoted the divine Ptolemy 
and yet knew nothing of the Weentainn of the 
Moon or sources of the Nile. Ptolemy, reproduc- 
ing the geography of Marinus Tyrius, never dis- 
sents from his author without explaining why, if 
the change be important or rest upon new informa- 
tion. Now, in speaking of Eastern Africa, in the 
first book of the geography, which is the least cor- 
rupt, he remarks that Marinus set the lakes of the 
Nile on the sea-shore, but ‘they are,” he adds, 
“a good way in.” Can any scholar acquainted 
with the manner of the very exact and scrupulous 
Alexandrian believe that this note and the account 
of the lakes of the Nile below the Mountains of 
the Moon are from the same hand? 

I need not here expose the absurdity of a theory 
which is really founded on nothing but a puerile 
etymology. Kilima Njaro and Kenia are not parts 
of any chain of mountains nor in any way con- 
nected ; they are far removed from the basin of the 
Nile ; they are not in nor near the country called 
Monomoezi, and this name does not signify “ the 
Land of the Moon.” But I cannot let slip this 
opportunity of pointing out a sample of Dr. Barth’s 
fairness and critical acumen. He says that through 
my onesidedness I have underrated the importance 
of a passage in Philostorgius, who, in the fifth cen- 
tury, speaks of a land of the moon on the eastern 
coast of Africa. But if Dr. Barth will get some 
friend to translate for him the passage in question, 
he will find that the Greek author speaks not of a 
country (Landschaft), but of a part of the Ery- 
threan Sea, named from the moon. This, I have 
suggested, is the sea also called Prasodes, or green, 
the confusion of the Arabic words Kamar and 
Komr having commenced at that early age. Thus, 
in citing a very plain sentence, Dr. Barth blunders 





in the details and totally mistakes its general 
meaning. W. D. Cooxey. 








ARCHEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

THE proceedings of the Archxological Institute, 
which terminated at Rochester on Tuesday, have 
been distinguished by more than ordinary success. 
The uniform fineness of the weather and great 
interest of the places in the neighbourhood selected 
as objects of excursion contributed very much to 
the general enjoyment; but, at the same time, the 
papers read at the city meetings, especially those 
of Dean Hook, Prof. Willis, Dr. Guest and Mr. 
Hope, and the rare treasures united in the tem- 
porary museum combined very powerfully to cen- 
tralize the principal interest.—The morning of 
Tuesday week, the 28th, was devoted to the for- 
malities of reception and to a general examination 
of the local antiquities. In the evening a paper was 
read by the Rev. J. L. Petit ‘On the Ruins of 
Bayham Abbey,’ illustrated by his own excellent 
sketches, and an essay by Mr. E. Foss, ‘On Arche- 
ology in Relation to the Law.’-—On Wednesday, a 
valuable paper, ‘On Roger de Leybourne,’ was 
read by Mr. Joseph Burtt, of the Record Office. 
A copiously illustrated paper, by the Rev. H. M. 
Scarth, ‘On the recent Discoveries of the ancient 
City of Uriconium at Wroxeter,’ elicited many 
remarks and suggestions from Mr. Roach Smith. 
The chief feature of the morning was Dr. Edwin 
Guest’s dissertation ‘On the Landing of Julius 
Cesar in Britain.’ His statements were ren- 
dered still more lucid by a large and admirably 
executed map of the relative coasts, drawn by his 
own hand. The afternoon was devoted to excur- 
sions ; one party of the members followed Mr. Roach 
Smith to examine the ancient Roman potteries 
at Upchurch, another proceeded to Cobham 
Church, where Mr. Parker explained.the architec- 
tural features of the building, and Mr. John 
Gough Nichols and Mr. Waller discoursed upon 
the famous series of monumental brasses. At 
Cobham Hall, liberally thrown open by the Earl 
and Countess of Darnley, the fine and very exten- 
sive collection of pictures and ancient portraits was 
shown by Mr. Scharf.—Thursday was entirely 
devoted to a series of excursions—commencing with 
Sevenoaks and the venerable mansion of Knole, 
where Mr. Scharf again acted as cicerone through 
the vast and well-known collection of ancient por- 
traits. After enjoying a hospitable reception from 
the Marquis Camden at his seat, The Wilderness, 
the party, proceeded to the Mote, at Ightham, 
where Major Luard did the honours of his interest- 
ing residence. The ancient Manor House of Old 
Soar, St. Leonard’s Tower, Malling Abbey, and 
Leybourne Castle were visited in turn.—On Friday, 
a series of very interesting papers was read at the 
meeting of the History Section :—‘The Life and 
Times of Gundulph, Bishop of Rochester,’ by the 
Dean of Chichester,—‘ Gundulph considered as an 
Architect,’ by Mr. John Henry Parker,—‘ On the 
Textus Roffensis, a manuscript belonging to the 
Cathedral Library,’ by Mr. W. H. Black,—and a 
most lucid and interesting discourse, ‘On the 
Architectural History of Rochester Cathedral,’ by 
Prof. Willis, —‘The Dialect of Kent in early 
Times,’ by Mr. Morris,—and ‘The Monumental 
Remains in the Cathedral,’ by Mr. M. H. Blox- 
ham. On Saturday, various excursions were made: 
to Leeds Castle, the residence of Mr. Wykeham 
Martin,—to Maidstone, where Mr. Beresford Hope 
explained the architectural features of the Church 
as well as the ancient seat of the Wyats, Allington 
Castle. 

On Monday the Members of the Institute 
visited the churches of Dartford, Horton Kirby, 
Darenth and Stone. The Rev. C. H. Hartshorne 
read a valuable paper ‘On the History and Archi- 
tectural Features of Rochester Castle,’ accompany- 
ing the visitors through the different portions.— 
Tuesday, being devoted to matters of business as 
usual, brought the congress to a close. 

The temporary museum, held in the Corn Ex- 
change, under the management of Mr. Albert 
Way, Mr. Charles Tucker and Mr. Edmund Wa- 
terton, was a source of continued attraction. It 
exhibited several very remarkable features, and 





especially a select portion of the famous collection 
of Anglo-Saxon antiquities found in Kent, formed 
by Mr. Faussett, andnow the property of Mr. Joseph 
Mayer, who liberally permitted them to be removed 
from Liverpool for this express occasion. The 
Faussett collection remains a standing reproach to 
the Trustees of the British Museum for permitting 
such remarkable treasures to fall into private 
hands. Scarcely less important is Mr. Gibbs’s col- 
lection of Anglo-Saxon antiquities found in various 
parts of Kent since the year 1848. These valuable 
remains were exhibited in glass cases adjacent to 
Mr. Mayer’s. The famous Anglo-Saxon brooch, 
found at Minster in Kent, the property of Earl 
Amherst, was also. shown. An extensive and very 
fine selection of armour was contributed by the 
War Office from the Tower of London ; and two 
curious examples of naval architecture were exhi- 
bited by permission of Her Majesty: the one a 
large painting, from Hampton Court Palace, repre- 
senting the Embarkation of Henry the Eighth for 
France, in 1520, displaying the famous ship Harry 
Grace & Dieu; the other a case from Windsor 
Castle, containing two card models ingeniously 
made to fold into a flat book, of the Diamond and 
Greyhound ships, dated 1731. The ancient keys 
of Dover Castle were exhibited, by permission 
of the Commander-in-Chief, by Col. Cuppage. The 
seal of the Constable of Dover Castle was exhibited 
by Mr. E. Knocker. Mr. Willement contributed a 
unique brigandine cap made of small iron plates 
quilted in linen cloth, found concealed in the wall- 
plate of the roof of Davington Church. A large 
collection of ancient seals and matrices belonged 
to Mr. Humphry Wickham, W. J. Lightfoot, the 
Rev. C. R. Manning and Mr. Edmund Waterton. 
The latter gentleman also contributed a liberal 
selection from his unrivalled collection of rings of 
all periods ; a handsome silver pomander was exhi- 
bited by Mr. Samuel Bartlett. Various objects of 
metal-work were contributed by Mr. John Hender- 
son, especially a fine Indian ‘“scratchback,” a 
Russian silver bowl, and two Russian drinking- 
cups from the Soltykoff collection. Two curious 
horn-books, respectively the property of Sir Thomas 
Maryon Wilson and Mr. E. W. Cooke, A.R.A., 
attracted considerable attention. The local history 
and features of Rochester were fully illustrated by 
numerous contributions: ‘ Rochester Castle,’ a 
water-colour drawing by J. M. W. Turner, the pro- 
perty of Dr. Herring, ‘Old Rochester Bridge,’ a 
large oil painting belonging to the bridge-wardens ; 
a curious collection of tradesmen’s tokens belong- 
ing to Strood ; a series of original charters of the 
city of Rochester, dated respectively 1227, 1265, 
1377 and 1446; the manuscript of Roger Man- 
wood's discourse about Rochester Bridge of the 
time of Queen Elizabeth; and a transcript of the 
Textus Roffensis belonging to the Society of Anti- 
quaries of London. A copy of Hogarth’s memorable 
Excursion to the Medway and Queenborough was 
laid on one of the central tables. 

The Society of Antiquaries also contributed a 
volume of heraldic collections from Canterbury 
Cathedral. There was also to be seen a Visitation 
of Kent by Philipot, Rouge Dragon from 1619 to 
1623, transcribed with additions by Bryan Faussett, 
late Fellow of All Souls’. The Faussett collection 
of heraldic church notes in East Kent was exhibited 
by Mr. Godfrey Faussett ; and the Society of Anti- 
quaries also contributed a collection of arms of the 
Gentlemen of Kent, about 1580. The corporation 
of the city of Dover exhibited a charter of Queen 
Amne appointing the corporation the water-bailiff 
of the liberty. The silver seal of the Chancery and 
Admiralty of the Cinque Ports was exhibited by 
Mr. E. Knocker. Mr. J. Henderson contributed 
two fine drawings, by J. M. W. Turner, of Dover 
Harbour in 1792 and 1793. 

An extensive series of very rare early-printed 
books was a happy thought on the part of the 
museum directors, to illustrate the labours of Wil- 
liam Caxton, our prote-typographer, who was born, 
according to his own statement, in the Weald of 
Kent. Foremost in this group may be noticed 
the celebrated manuscript volume, from 
Palace, of ‘The Dictes and Sayings of the Philo- 
sophers,’ containing what has, till recently, been 
accepted as a portrait of the venerable printer him- 
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self, and also the only known contemporary repre- | 
sentation of the unfortunate prince, Edward the 
Fifth. Various specimens of Caxton’s printing were 
contributed by Earl Spencer, the Rev. Fuller Rus- 
sell, Mr. William Tite, M.P., and others. A wood- 
cut block, with large letters and Caxton’s mono- 
gram, was exhibited by the Society of Antiquaries. 
in the same case was the Rev. Fuller Russell’s fine 


lately engraved for Her Majesty. As in that case, 
the Queen has graciously consented that a small 
number of copies of her own portrait shall be cir- 
culated, so that her people may possess the two 
works as companions. 

The National Shakspeare Committee is rapidly 
increasing in strength. Mr. Alfred Tennyson has 


|accepted office as a Vice-President, and Sir 


copy ‘ De Antiquitate Britannice Ecclesiw, 1572,’ | Richard Kirby, C.B., as one of the Treasurers. 
= by veney.s P = = a be the first | The following noblemen and gentlemen have been 
rivately printed in England. The same gen- ittee :—The Duke of Cleveland 
ean exhibited various volumes containing the | = owchien, "Sir ‘David Aare M. werd 
——— a rg se Aig. tn —— | Gallait, Prof. Dingelstedt, The Rev. Henry Allen, 
omerset, in Luther, thomas Gray, the poet, | Mr, Ald Salomons, M.P., S. A. Hart, Esq., 
John Poynet, Bishop of Rochester, 1550, John | RA. G. A. Sala, Esq., George Dawson, vere 
Tradescant, Hugh Latimer, Ben Jonson, Beza, | J, L. Toole, Esq., and others. The organization 
Hooper Bishop of hog wy ~ Ee, others. | ig extending into the country, the colonies, and 
A curious manuscript volume of the xponses of foreign lands. Our great provincial towns should 
Charles Stuart, Duke of Richmond, at Cobham | be stirring in this matter. We have not yet heard 
= Peg _—" by on % W. Fairholt. a of any movement in Manchester, in Liverpool, in 
resto ope contributed & curious small | G} , beyond a few letters in the newspapers. 
carved triptych, supposed to be of Scandinavian | Whe all be ee to begin? pep 
Ga amit cated te tote Sa ae It is scarcely necessary to repeat that we are not 





fifteenth century. Mr. Hope also exhibited some 


very interesting photographs taken from the | Very often, indeed, those facts and opinions con- 


early Christian paintings on the walls of San Cle- 
mente, at Rome. Numerous objects of jewelry 
formed an attractive feature in,the museum ; among 
them we can only name a curious silver-gilt reli- 
quary in the form of the figure of a deacon holding 
a book ; an enamelled portrait of Francis the First, 
in profile; a polyptych made to close round a statue 
of the Virgin and Child, and form the base of a 


golden cross, belonging to Mr. Farrer; an enamel | 


chasse, contributed by the Rev. Fuller Russell ; 
various jewels, rings and gold keys, belonging to 
Mr. W. Sankey ; and a very fine pectoral ornament, 
of ivory, gold and niello work, the property of 
Mr. Octavius Morgan, M.P. Numerous and very 
fine specimens of ivory carvings were contributed 
by Mr. J. Bowyer, the Rev. Fuller Russell, Mr. 
Edward Hawkins, Mr. Rohde Hawkins, Mr. E. 
W. Cooke, A.R.A., the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Mrs. Waterton, and the Hon. Sir John 
Bligh. Among the contributions of the latter gen- 
tleman may be particularized a curious ivory horn, 
belonging to Gustavus Adolphus. The Rev. Fuller 
Russell contributed very largely from his choice 
collection of paintings by the earlier Italian mas- 
ters; Dr. Waagen has dwelt particularly upon them 
in his work on the treasures of Great Britain. In 
this place only a few of the principal names can be 
given :—Taddeo di Bartolo, Barna di Siena, Giotto, 
Ugolino da Siena, Cavallini, Taddeo Gaddi, and 


Lo Spagna. Some fine specimens of the illumina- | 


tions of Don Silvestro, Patenier and Memling were 
contributed from the same collection. Various por- 
traits also decorated the walls. Among the most 
interesting were Camden, the antiquary, contri- 
buted by the Marquis Camden; W. Lambard, 
the Kentish antiquary, the property of Mr. W. Lam- 
bard; and Anne Stanhope, Duchess of Somerset, 
belonging to Earl Stanhope, who likewise contri- 
buted a small full-length portrait of King George 
the First, presented by that monarch to the first 
earl, A curious portrait of James the First had 
been contributed by the late Mr. W. Clayton, of 
Dover. It exhibits the King in a tall hat, with a 


remarkable jewel in it. Major Luard exhibited an | 


interesting profile portrait of Edward the Sixth 
carved in oak. Mr. Edward Pretty contributed 
several portraits and miniatures of great interest, 
among them one of Lady Rachel Russell. The Rev. 
James Beck contributed specimens of metal-work 
and various miniatures. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer exhibited a deep plate of rare Tuscan 
porcelain, made under Francesco de’ Medici, in 1580: 
—only thirty pieces of this fabric are known. 





OUR WEFKLY GOSSIP. 

A portrait of the Queen—the private property of 
Her Majesty—has been very finely engraved by Mr. 
Francis Holl. e original was a photograph, 
which had been delicately touched and coloured, 
we believe, by the royal artist ; and the engraved 
result is a very charming picture—a worthy com- 
panion to that portrait of the Prince which was 


| 


responsible for the facts and opinions which appear 
in letters under the signatures of their writers. 


trovert our own. When a writer is known, the 
statement stands on his sole authority, and we, as 
reporters for the public, have neither the right 
| nor the need to interfere. The name at the foot 
suffices. We have, however, in common with our 
| readers, some right to an opinion on the matter in 
| debate, whether it be Mr. Friswell’s criticism on 
| Mr. Cruikshank or Dr. Barth’s reply to Mr. Cooley. 
Mr. Cooley, it will be seen, refers to this question 
as regards Dr. Barth. We may refer to it in 
connexion with Mrs. Crowe. Mr. Friswell’s 
reference to an incident in Edinburgh (which was 
explained at the time as an effect of fever) was 
a passage which, in our opinion, went beyond 
the courtesies of debate, and which, we think, 
few of our readers would hesitate to condemn. 
Mr. Cooley is » man who can fight his own 
battles ; and in another column will be found 
his reply to Dr. Barth. As regards the question 
of ghosts and the clothes of ghosts, Mr. Cruik- 
shank, also in another column, defends himself; 
but we may warn both Mr. Cruikshank and Mr. 
Friswell that several Correspondents claim a prior 
occupancy of the field. The author of ‘The 
Youth of Shakspeare,’ published in 1839, sends us 
the following extract from that work :—‘‘Garments 
have no souls, as I have ever heard, and, there- 
fore, neither hose, nor trunks, nor cloaks, nor hats, 
nor apparel of any kind, can be ghosts; and how 
can they be worn ofa ghost, being of substance, 
as they must needs be—not being of the immaterial 
nature of a spirit? If the latter, as hath been 
credibly affirmed, can slide through the crack of a 
door with ease, there is no clothing of ever so fine 
| @ fabric but what cannot help staying behind at 
| such a time, and so leave the poor ghost without a 
| thread to cover him. And when a ghost standeth 
| before any person, the garments being heavy and 
| he so exceeding light, they must needs fall to his 
| heels for lack of proper support, to the horrible 
| scandal of all decent spectators.”—Other writers 
| point to instances of the question of ghosts’ clothes 
| having been raised before the date of Mr. Friswell’s 
letter to Mrs. Crowe. 

Warwick has been selected by the Archeological 
Institute as the place of meeting for the next 
annual congress. 

Mr. John Bowring has presented to the British 
Museum his very extensive and magnificent collec- 
tion of insects, which besides containing the result 
of his own researches in India and China and the 
different collections made by Wallace, Bates, Mou- 
hot, and others, includes Mr. Tatum’s cabinet of 
Carabide, Mr. Jeckel’s Curculionide, and Chev- 
rolat’s and Curtis’s Longicorn Beetles. 

No better indication of the difficulty which the 
Council of the Royal Horticultural Society have 
felt in making the selection of Mr. Foley’s statue 
and of the excellence of the works of Art from 
which they had to choose can be given, than the 
circumstance that one of the Fellows (Mr. Arthur 


| 








purchasing for the Royal Horticultural Society 
Mr. Westmacott’s statue of the Peri, if he can 
get other gentlemen to join him in raising the 
amount required (500/.). We trust that by thig 
means this lovely work may also be secured to the 
Society.— Among the recent additions to the workg 
of Art which now decorate the Horticultural Gar. 
dens is the original statue (executed in Caen stone) 
of Carew’s well-known ‘Gipsy Girl and her 
Dog,’ a gift to the Society by Mr. T. M. Cattlin, 
of the Arboretum, East Cowes. 

Messrs. Walton & Maberly announce ‘ 4 
History of the World,’ from the earliest period to 
the present time, in eight volumes. The author ig 
Mr. Philip Smith, who promises to bring together 
in this work the results of modern research, 
Mr. Smith refers to such authors as Miiller and 
Schlisser as his models ; we would suggest to him, 
as a safer guide, Karl von Rétteck, whose admir. 
able ‘ History of the World’ is a history of ideas as 
well as of facts. 

Mr.W. A. Lloyd, Curator of the Hamburg Zoolo. 
gical Society, writes :—‘ When reading in the A the. 
neum No. 1864 a notice of Mrs. Gatty’s book on 
‘British Seaweeds,’ with some observations on 
mounting them in a dried state, I was struck by the 
very few published attempts made at growing them 
in a state of confinement in tanks. A bout nine years 
ago, Mr. P. H. Gosse put forward in one of the Eng. 
lish scientific journals some few results he obtained 
in this way, anda little later Mr. Warington did the 
same thing; and I have myself occasionally had 
some successes in the maintenance of these plants, 
These results, however, were arrived at by chance 
rather than by skill; and, owing to the presence 
or the absence of some conditions unknown (ap 
rently not altogether dependent on light), the luck 
of being able to keep alive many species in good 
condition for prolonged periods could seldom be had 
twice running. In the great aquaria now bei 
erected in Hamburg, however, where the tempera- 
ture will be lowand equable, and where large masses 
of sea-water will be kept well aérated and in constant 
motion, added to perfect control over the illumina- 
tion, some continuous endeavours will be made, so 
that, if possible, some definite principles may be 
ascertained whereby marine alge may be systema- 
tically managed in a state of life and health. It 
may be hoped, therefore, that, as other plants are 
cultivated in gardens, conservatories and green- 
houses, besides being preserved in herbaria, so may 
seaweeds be commonly grown in aquaria, as well 
as being squeezed flat between sheets of paper. 
Few, if any, vegetable productions yield to marine 
alge in beauty of form and colouring, or in general 
curiosity, besides the enhancement of interest which 
the view of objects in clear water always obtains.” 

Messrs. Southwell Brothers have published a 
large photograph of Capt. Speke, the Nile traveller. 
The likeness is very good; and the scenery intro- 
duced is that of the Upper Nile. The composition 
is rather showy than artistic. 

Far from having satisfied the world’s curiosity 
on the sources of the Nile, Capt. Speke’s disco- 
veries seem only to have given a new impulse to 
the desire of knowing more about these mysterious 
regions. The more so, perhaps, as Capt. Speke’s ac- 
count of the source has been received with doubt, on 
the part of scientific men on the Continent. The real 
source of the Nile has still to be discovered, they 
maintain. Herr Augustus Petermann invites the 
Austrian Government to equip a new scientific 
expedition, which is to make the Nyanza, from 
Gondékoro, its principal point of exploration. To 
examine this lake, its connexion with the snow- 
mountains, to pursue its streams to their sources, 
including the Nile, should be, according to Herr 
Petermann, the chief aim of the new expedition. 

Some new rules have recently been issued re- 
specting the admission of persons to copy pictures 
in the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, which 
have caused no little dissatisfaction among the 
artists who pursue their studies in that magnificent 
repository of works of Art. The principal grievance 
is the second rule, which declares ‘‘ That no copy- 
ing be allowed after one o’clock.” The object of 
this regulation it is difficult to see. The general 


Barnard) has offered to contribute 100/. towards | public are admitted into the Museum from ten till 
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four, and it seems unjust to turn out the artists at | researches, with, if needful, an exact description 
one o'clock. It may be hoped that this restriction | of these plants and animals and of their mode of 


_ will be either justified or removed. The will of | action. Recent researches have shown an impor- 


Richard Viscount Fitzwilliam, who munificently | tant analogy between the conducting power of 
bequeathed to the University his noble collection | bodies for heat and for the electric current; the 
of pictures, together with 100,000/., South Sea | substances compared having been good conductors 
Annuities, for erecting a building for its reception, | of electricity. Required, an investigation into the 
contains this significant passage:—‘‘I do hereby | heat-conducting power of certain insulating or non- 
declare that the bequests so by me made to the | conducting substances, as glass, marble, &c., and 
said Chancellor, Masters, and Scholars of the said | a discussion of the results obtained with reference 
University, are so made for the purpose of pro- | to Gaugain’s remarkable experiments on the con- 
moting the increase of learning and the other great | ducting power and inductive capacity of similar 
objects of that noble foundation.” If the Museum | substances for electricity. Another question takes 
Syndicate had paid the due regard to the founder's | up a subject which has been treated of in papers 
wishes, they would hardly have framed the rule to | read at the Royal Society by Gladstone and Dale. 
which we have adverted. The researches of these gentlemen have fixed the 

Messrs. Bacon & Co. have issued two new war attention of physicists upon the changes which the 
maps. One of these depicts the country round indices of refraction of liquids undergo by a change 
and above the Potomac occupied by the armies of | °f temperature. The Society attach great import- 
General Meade and General Lee, showing the | 22¢¢ to a knowledge of the relation between the 
lines of Lee’s recent raid into Pennsylvania, with index of refraction and the temperature, convinced 
the various battle-fields of the new campaign. The | 98 they are that this knowledge would throw light 
district lying between Harrisburgh and Richmond | 2 interesting points of the theory of 
is becoming gashed with red, like the territories of | 78 t. They therefore invite a series of exact 
Belgium—of old, the slaughter-ground of Europe. researches on these changes, in pure liquids and in 
The second map describes the city, harbour, and solutions. Physicists are not agreed as to the cause 
approaches of Charleston, which is now besieged of the movement of the ball in Mr. Gore's experi- 


for the fourth or fifth time since the secession took | ™et- Required, that this cause be placed beyond 
place. doubt by new and decisive experiments. From this 


, ich s selection it will be seen that a wide range is offered 
A great festival, which promises to become | +4 competitors. The prizes are a gold medal worth 
a national one, is being prepared in Germany for 


the 26th of August—the fifty-years’ jubilee of 150 florins, and an equal amount in money. 
Theodore Kérner’s death. The festival is to take 
place at Wobbelin, where Korner fell and_lies 
buried. A Committee has been formed at Ham- 
burg and Ludwigslust, which has issued invitations 
to all the Liederkriinze, Singvereine, Turnvereine 
and other corporations of Germany, sending hono- 
rary tickets of invitation, besides, to men of note 
in literature and art. Fifty years have gone by 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The Gallery, with a 
Collection of Pictures by Ancient Masters and deceased British 
Artists, is OPEN DAILY, from Ten to Six, and WILL CLOSE 
on SATURDAY, August 29.—Admission, 18.; Catalogue, 6d. 

GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


MR. CHURCH’S NEW PICTURE, THE ICEBERGS, 
Painted from Studies made in the Northern Seas in the Summer 
of 1859.—German Gallery, 168, New Bond Street, W.—Admis- 
sion, 1s. 





since this young gifted poet, who with the ancient SCIENCE 
Greeks would have been worshipped as_ the oii 
favourite of the gods, died the death of a hero, SOCIETIES. 


in a good national cause. Little has this cause 
been furthered by all the noble blood that was 
shed so cheerfully, and by half-a-century’s progress 
in civilization! Indeed, all the political rights and 
liberties which were held out in the King’s procla- 


Roya. — June 18. — Major-General Sabine, 
Pres., in the chair.—‘On the Molecular Mobility 
of Gases,’ by Prof. Thos. Graham, Master of the 
Mint.—The molecular mobility of gases is here 
: L considered in reference chiefly to the passage of 
mation of 1813, as a reward to the people if they gases, under pressure, » Cicer A thin comes ate 
should succeed to drive away the French usurper, | 5, septum, and to the partial separation of mixed 


were denied to them as soon as the throne was safe, | gases which can be effected, as will be shown, by 
and have been denied to them again and again, as | The investigation arose out of a 


such means. 
the latest events in the Prussian Chambers have | ee hint naomaeed face d- 
sufficiently proved. Nevertheless, or rather all the | aoe ee eiiaioes tall callin tices teed 


: ‘ ing the diffusion of gases (depending upon the 
more, the nation cherishes warily the sagem! of | same molecular mobility), and has afforded certain 
those who have died in the struggle for liberty, and | new results which may prove to be of interest in a 
will, no doubt, seize this opportunity of manifest- | theoretical as well as in a practical point of view. 
ing its love for the author of ‘Leier und Schwerdt,’ | Ty the diffusiometer, as first constructed, a plain 
who, by his songs and example, urged the people | cylindrical glass tube, rather less than an inch in 
on to break their chains. | diameter and about ten inches in length, was 

The Dutch Society of Sciences at Haarlem | simply closed at one end by a porous plate of 
have sent out their prize list for 1863, containing | plaster-of-paris, about one-third of an inch in thick- 
forty-five questions, to which they invite answers, | ness, and thus converted into a gas-receiver. A 
one portion before next January, the other by superior material for the porous plate is now found 

Pe , : ls = - 
wach Ie wil bo ease’ thos they eonbenee 0 vids | Heosksilom, of te quailty weed for coking willing 
range. The gold medal is offered for a paper on the | pencils. This material is sold in London in small 
Vertebrata (not including fishes) of the Indian | cubic masses about two inches square. A cube may 
Archipelago, particularly those of Borneo, Celebes | easily be cut into slices of a yey or two in 
and the Moluccas, and above all those of New | thickness by means of a saw of steel spring. By 
Guinea. Next comes astronomy, a determination | rubbing the surface of the slice, without wetting it, 
as exact as possible of the errors of Hansen’s | upon a flat sandstone, the thickness may be fur- 
Lunar Tables, by the occultations of the Pleiades, | ther reduced to about one-half of a millimetre. A 
observed during the last revolution of the node of | circular disk of this graphite, which is like a wafer 
the ba —, ee ee coe preg in presterers Mree possesses ae a 
constructor, Ruhmkorff, has obtained sparks of | is attached by resinous cement to one end of the 
extraordinary length by the inductive machines | glass tube, above described, so as to close it and 
which bear his name. Required: a determination, | form a diffusiometer. The tube is filled with hydro- 
by experimental and theoretical researches, of the | gen gas over a mercurial trough, the porosity of the 
laws which govern the length and intensity of these | graphite plate being counteracted for the time by 
sparks in machines of different sizes and construc- | covering it tightly with a thin sheet of gutta percha. 
“er bees aise ape hag there pager the Pr | On —— a ha pee — cnn 
ception of sounds with one and both ears? is | sion immediately takes place throug e pores 0 
another question on which the Society invite exact | the graphite. The whole hydrogen will leave the 
researches; and on this, according to the researches | tube in forty minutes or an hour, and is replaced by 
of Pasteur and other savants, fermentation is due | a much smaller proportion of atmospheric air (about 
to the development of cryptogamia and infusoria;| one fourth), as is to be expected from the law of 
which is to be answered by new and positive | the diffusion of gases. During the process, the 








mercury will rise in the tube, if allowed, forming a 
column of several inches in height,—a fact which 
illustrates strikingly the intensity of the force with 
which the interpenetration of different gases is 
effected. The native or mineral graphite is of a 
lamellar structure, and appears to have little or no 
porosity. It cannot be substituted for the artificial 
graphite as a diffusion septum. Unglazed earthen- 
ware comesnext in value to graphite for this purpose. 
The pores of artificial graphite appear to be really so 
minute that a gas iz mass cannot penetrate the plate at 
all. Itseemsto be molecules only which can pass; and 
these may be supposed to pass wholly unimpeded 
by friction, for the smallest pores that can be 
imagined to exist in the graphite must be tunnels 
in magnitude to the ultimate atoms of a gaseous 
body. The sole motive agency appears to be that 
intestine movement of molecules which is now 
generally recognized as an essential property of 
the gaseous condition of matter. According to the 
physical hypothesis now generally received, a gas 
is represented as consisting of solid and perfectly- 
elastic spherical particles or atoms, which move in 
all directions, and are animated with different 
degrees of velocity in different gases. Confined in 
a vessel, the moving particles are constantly im- 
pinging against its sides, and occasionally against 
each other, and such collisions take place without 
any loss of motion, owing to the perfect elasticity 
of the particles. Now if the containing vessel be 
porous, like a diffusiometer, then gas is projected 
through the open channels, by the atomic motion 
described, and escapes. Simultaneously the external 
air or gas, whatever it may be, is carried inwards 
in the same manner, and takes the place of the gas 
which leaves the vessel. To the same atomic or 
molecular movement is due the elastic force, with 
the power to resist compression, possessed by 
gases. The molecular movement is accelerated by 
heat and retarded by cold; the tension of the 

being increased in the first instance and diminished 


| in the second. Even when the same gas is present 


both within and without the vessel, and is therefore 
in contact with both sides of the porous plate, the 
movement is sustained without abatement; mole- 
cules continuing to enter and leave in equal num- 
ber, although nothing of the kind is indicated by 
change of volume or otherwise. If the gases in 
communication be different, but possess sensibly 
the same specific gravity and molecular velocity, 
as nitrogen and carbonic oxide do, an interchange 
of molecules also takes place without any change 
in volume. With gases opposed of unequal density 
and molecular velocity, the amount of penetration 
ceases, of course, to be equal in both directions. 
These observations are preliminary to the consider- 
ation of the passage through a graphite plate, in 
one direction only, of gas under pressure, or under 
the influence of its own elastic force. It is to be 
supposed that a vacuum is maintained on one side 
of the porous septum, and that air or some other 
gas, under a constant pressure, is in contact with 
the other side. Now a gas may pass into a vacuum 
in three different modes, or in two modes besides 
that immediately before us. 1. The gas mayenter 
the vacuum by passing through a minute aperture 
in a thin plate, such as a puncture in platinum- 
foil made by a fine steel point. The rate of passage 
of different gases is then regulated by their specific 
gravities, according to a pneumatic law which was 
deduced by Prof. John Robison from Torricelli’s 
well-known theorem of the velocity of efflux of 
fluids. A gas rushes into a vacuum with the 
velocity which a heavy body would acquire by 
falling from the height of an atmosphere composed 
of the gas in question, and supposed to be of uni- 
form density throughout. The height of the uniform 
atmosphere will be inversely as the specific gravity 
of the gas; the atmosphere of hydrogen, for in- 
stance, sixteen times higher than that of oxygen. 
But as the velocity acquired by a heavy body in 
falling is not directly as the height, but as the 
square root of the height, the rate of flow of dif- 
ferent gases into a vacuum will be inversely as the 
square root of their respective densities. The velo- 
city of oxygen being 1, that of hydrogen will be 4, 
the square root of 16. This law has been experiment- 
ally verified. The times of the effusion of gases, as 
I have spoken of it, are similar to those of the law 
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of molecular diffusion; but it is important to 
observe that the phenomena of effusion and diffu- 
sion are distinct and essentially different in their 
nature. The effusion movement affects masses of 
gas, the diffusion movement affects molecules ; and 
@ gas is usually carried by the former kind of 
impulse with a velocity many thousand times greater 
than by the latter. The effusion velocity of air is the 
same as the velocity of sound. 2. If the aperture 
of efflux be in a plate of increased thickness, and so 
becomes a tube, the effusion rates of gases are dis- 
turbed. The rates of flow of different gases, however, 
assume again a constant ratio to each other when 
the capillary tube is considerably elongated, when 
the length exceeds the diameter at least 4,000 times. 
These new proportions of efflux are the rates of the 
*Capillary Transpiration of Gases.” The rates were 
found to be the same in a capillary tube composed of 
copper as they arein a tube of glass, and appear to be 
independent of the material of the capillary. A 
film of gas, no doubt, adheres to the inner surface of 
the tube, and the friction is really that of gas upon 
gas, and is consequently unaffected by the nature 
of the tube-substance. The rates of transpiration 
are not governed by specific gravity, and are, 
indeed, singularly unlike the rates of effusion. The 
‘transpiration velocity of oxygen being 1, that of 
chlorine is 1°5, that of hydrogen 2°26; of ether 
vapour at low temperatures the same, or nearly 
the same number as hydrogen; of nitrogen and 
carbonic oxide half the velocity of hydrogen; of 
olefiant gas, ammonia and cyanogen 2, double, or 
nearly double, that of oxygen; of carbonic acid 
1°376, and of the gas of marshes 1°815, In the 
same gas the transpirability of equal volumes 
increases with density, whether occasioned by cold 
or pressure. The transpiration ratios of gases 
appear to be in constant relation with no other 
known property of the same gases, and they forma 
class of phenomena remarkably isolated from all 
else at present known of gases. There is one pro- 
perty of transpiration immediately bearing upon 
the penetration of the graphite plate by gases. The 
capillary offers to the passage of gas a resistance 
analogous to that of friction, proportional to the 
surface, and consequently increasing as the tube or 
tubesare multiplied in number and diminished in dia- 
meter, with the area of discharge preserved constant. 
The resistance to the passage of a liquid through a 
capillary was observed by Poiseuille to be nearly 
as the fourth power of the diameter of the tube. 
In gases the resistance also rapidly increases, but 
in what ratio has not been observed. The con- 
sequence, however, is certain that as the diameter 
of the capillaries may be diminished beyond any 
assignable limit, so the flow may be retarded 
indefinitely, and caused at last to become too 
small to be sensible. We may therefore have a 
mass of capillaries of which the passages form a 
large aggregate, but which are individually too 
small to permit a sensible flow of gas under 
pressure. A porous solid mass may possess the 
same reduced penetrability as the congeries of 
capillary tubes. Indeed, the state of porosity 
described appears to be more or less closely ap- 
proached by all loosely aggregated mineral masses, 
such as lime-plaster, stucco, chalk, baked clay, non- 
crystalline earthy powders, like hydrate of lime, 
or magnesia compacted by pressure, and in the 
highest degree perhaps by artificial graphite. 3. 
A plate of artificial graphite, although it appears 
to be practically impenetrable to gas by either of 
the two modes of passage previously described, is 
readily penetrated by the agency of the molecular 
or diffusive movement of gases, This appears on 
comparing the time required for the passage of 
equal volumes of different gases under a constant 
ssure. Of the following three gases, oxygen, 
drogen, and carbonic acid, the time required for 
the passage of an equal volume of each through a 
capillary glass tube, in similar circumstances as to 
poe and temperature, was formerly observed to 

as follows :— 

Time of capillary 

eV 


PEN cots cuk ondbaakiinesagiulesateis 0°44 
Through a plate of graphite, of half a millimetre 
in thickness, the same gases were now observed to 
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pass, under a constant pressure of a column of 
mercury of 100 millimetres in height, in times 
which are as follows: — 

Time of molecular Square root of density 


passage. (oxygen 1). 
GRIME .cccvccccccces 1 1 
Hydrogen ........+0.. 0°2472 0°2502 
Carbonic acid ........ 1°1886 11760 


It appears then that the times of passage through 
the graphite plate have no relation to the capillary 
transpiration times of the same gases first quoted 
above. The new times in question, however, show 
a close relation to the square roots of the densities 
of the respective gases, as is seen in the last Table; 





and so far they agree with theoretical times of | 


diffusion usually ascribed to the same gases. 
The experiments were varied by causing the 
gases to pass into a Torricellian vacuum, and conse- 
quently under the full pressure of the atmosphere. 
The times of penetration of equal volumes of gases 
were now— 


Times »/ Density. 
OXYBON 220000 ce ccce oe 1 
ree 0°9501 0°9507 
Carbonic acid ........ 1°1860 1°1760 
Hydrogen ......+--+06 0°2505 0°2502 


This penetration of the graphite plate by gases 
appears to be entirely due to their own proper 
molecular motion, quite unaided by transpiration. 
It seems to offer the simplest possible exhibition of 
the molecular or diffusive movement. This pure 
result is to be ascribed to the wonderfully fine 
porosity of the graphite. The interstitial spaces, or 
channels, appear to be sufficiently small to extin- 
guish transpiration, or the passage of masses 
entirely. The graphite becomes a molecular sieve, 
allowing molecules only to pass through. With a 
plate of stucco, the penetration of gases under 
pressure is very rapid, and the volumes of air and 
hydrogen passing in equal times are as 1 to 2°891, 
which is a number for hydrogen intermediate 
between its transpiration volume 2°04 and diffusion 
volume 3°8 ; showing that the passage through stucco 
is a mixed result. With a plate of biscuit ware, 
2°2 millimetres in thickness, the volume of hydro- 
gen rose to 3°754 (air=1) approaching closely to 
3°8, the molecular ratio. The rate of passage of 
gas through graphite appeared also to be closely 
proportional to the pressure. Further, hydrogen 
was found to penetrate through a graphite plate 
into a vacuum, with sensibly the same absolute 
velocity as it diffused into air; establishing the 
important fact, that the impelling force is the same 
in both movements. The molecular mobility may 
therefore be spoken of as the diffusive movement 
of gases; the passage of gas through a porous plate 
into vacuum, as diffusion in one direction or single 
diffusion ; and ordinary diffusion, or the passage 
of two gases in opposite directions, as double, com- 
pound or reciprocal diffusion. 

Atmoiysis.—A partial separation of mixed gases 
and vapours of unequal diffusibility can be effected 
by allowing the mixture to permeate through a 
graphite-plate into a vacuum, as was to be expected 
from the preceding views. As this method of 
analysis has a practical character and admits of 
wide application, it may be convenient to distin- 
guish it by a peculiar name. The amount of the 
separation is in proportion to the pressure, and 
attains its maximum when the gases pass into a 
nearly perfect vacuum. A variety of experiments 
were made on this subject: of which perhaps the 
most interesting were those upon the concentration 
of the oxygen in atmospheric air. When a portion 
of air confined in a jar is allowed to penetrate into 
a vacuum through graphite or unglazed earthen- 
ware, the nitrogen should pass more rapidly than 
the oxygen in the proportion of 1:0668 to 1; and 
the proportion of oxygen be proportionally increased 
in the air left behind in the jar. The increase in 
the oxygen actually observed when the air in the 
jar was reduced from 1 volume to 0°5 volume, was 
0°48 per cent.; to 0°25 volume, was 0°98 per cent; 
to 0°125 volume, was 1°54 per cent.; to 0°0625 
volume, was 2°02 per cent.; or, the oxygen 


increased from 21 to 23°02 per cent. in the last 
sixteenth part of air left behind in the jar. The 
most remarkable effects of separation are produced 
by means of the tube-atmolyser. This is simply a 
narrow tube of unglazed earthenware, such as a 





tobacco-pipe stem two feet in length, which jg 
placed within a shorter tube of glass and secured 
in its position by corks, so as to appear like a Lie. 
big’s condenser. The glass tube is placed in com. 
munication with an air-pump, and the annular 
space between the two tubes is maintained as near} 
vacuous as possible. Air or any other mixed gas is 
then allowed to flow in a stream along the cla 
tube, and collected as it issues. The gas so atmo. 
lysed is of course reduced in volume, much 
penetrating through the pores of the clay tube into 
the air-pump vacuum; and the slower the gas ig 


collected the greater the proportional loss. In the ° 


gas collected, the denser constituent of the mixture 
is thus concentrated in an arithmetical ratio, while 
the volume of the gas is reduced in a geometrical 
ratio. In one experiment the proportion of oxygen 
in the air after traversing the atmolyser was 
increased to 24°50 per cent., or 16°7 upon 100 oxy. 
gen originally present in the air. With gases differ. 
ing so much in density and diffusibility as oxygen 
and hydrogen, the separation is of course much 
more considerable. The explosive mixture of two 
volumes of hydrogen and one volume of oxygen, 
gave oxygen containing only 9°3 per cent. of hy 
gen, in which a taper burned without explosion; 
and with equal volumes of oxygen and hydrogen, 
the proportion of the latter was easily reduced from 
50 to 5 per cent. 

Inter-diffusion of Gases—double diffusion.—The 
diffusiometer was much improved in construction 
by Prof. Bunsen, from the application of a lever 
arrangement to raise and depress the tube in the 
mercurial trough. But the mass of stucco forming 
the porous plate in his instrument was too volu- 
minous, in my opinion, and, from being dried by 
heat, had probably detached itself from the walls 
of the glass tube. The result obtained of 3-4 for 
hydrogen, air being 1, is, I understand, no lon 
insisted upon by that illustrious physicist. It is 
indeed curious that my old experiments generally 
rather exceeded than fell short of the theoretical 


_—_< 
number for hydrogen, a ne 7994, 


With stucco as the material, the cavities in the 
porous plate form about one-fourth of its bulk, and 
affect sensibly the ratio in question, according as 
they are or are not included in the capacity of the 
instrument. Beginning the diffusion always with 
these cavities filled with hydrogen, the numbers 
now obtained with a stucco plate of 12 millimetres in 
thickness, dried without heat, were 3°783, 3°8, and 
3-739 when the volume of the cavities of stucco is 
added to the air and hydrogen, and 3°931, 3°949, 
and 3°883 when such addition is not made to these 
volumes. The graphite plate, on the other hand, 
being thin, and the volume of its pores too minute 
to require to be taken into account, its action is not 
attended with the same uncertainty. With a graph- 
ite plate of 2 millimetres in thickness, the number for 
hydrogen into air was 3°876, and of hydrogen into 
oxygen 4°124, instead of 4. With a graphite plate 
of 1 millimétre in thickness, hydrogen gave 3°993 to 
air 1. Withagraphite plate of 0°5 millimetre in thick- 
ness, the proportional number for hydrogen to air 
rose to 3°984, 4°068, and 4:067. A similar depar- 
ture from the theoretical number was observed 
when hydrogen was diffused into oxygen or car- 
bonic acid, instead of air. All these experiments 
were made over mercury and with dried gases. It 
appears that the numbers are most in accordance 
with theory when the graphite plate is thick, and 
the diffusion slow in consequence. If the diffusion 
be very rapid, as it is with the thin plates, some- 
thing like a current is possibly formed in the 
channels of the graphite, taking the direction of 
the hydrogen and carrying back in mass a little 
air, or the slower gas, whatever it may be. I can- 
not account otherwise for the slight predominance 
which the lighter and faster gas appears always to 
acquire in diffusing through the porous septum. 
Speculative Ideas respecting the Constitution of Mat- 
ter.—It is conceivable that the various kinds of 
matter, now recognized as different elementary sub- 
stances, may possess one and the same ultimate or 
atomic molecule existing in different conditions of 
movement. The essential unity of matter is an hypo- 
thesis in harmony with the equal action of gravity 
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upon all bodies. We know the anxiety with which 
this point was investigated by Newton, and the care 
he took to ascertain that every kind of substance, 
«metals, stones, woods, grain, salts, animal sub- 
stances, &c.,” are similarly accelerated in falling, 
and are therefore equally heavy. In the condition 
of gas, matter is deprived of numerous and varying 
properties with which it appears invested when in 
the form of a liquid or solid. The gas exhibits only 
a few grand and simple features. These again may 
all be dependent upon atomic and molecular 
mobility. Let us imagine one kind of substance 
only to exist, ponderable matter; and further, that 
matter is divisible into ultimate atoms, uniform in 
size and weight. We shall have one substance and 
acommon atom. With the atom at rest the uni- 
formity of matter would be perfect. But the atom 

sses always more or less motion, due, it must 
be assumed, to a primordial impulse. This motion 
gives rise to volume. The more rapid the move- 
ment the greater the space occupied by the atom, 
somewhat as the orbit of a planet widens with the 
degree of projectile velocity. Matter is thus made 
to differ only in being lighter or denser matter. 
The specific motion of an atom being inalienable, 
light matter is no longer convertible into heavy 
matter. In short, matter of different density forms 
different substances — different inconvertible ele- 
ments as they have been considered. What has 
already been said is not meant-to apply to the 
gaseous volumes which we have occasion to mea- 
sure and practically deal with, but to a lower order 
of molecules or atoms. The combining atoms 
hitherto spoken of are not therefore the molecules 
of which the movement is sensibly affected by 
heat, with gaseous expansion as the result. 
The gaseous molecule must itself be viewed 
as composed of a group or system of the pre- 
ceding inferior atoms, following as a unit laws 
similar to those which regulate its constituent 
atoms. We have indeed carried one step backward, 
and applied to the lower order of atoms ideas sug- 
gested by the gaseous molecule, as views derived 
from the solar system are extended to the subordi- 
nate system of a planet and its satellites. The 
advance of science may further require an indefinite 
repetition of such steps of molecular division. The 
gaseous molecule is then a reproduction of the 
inferior atom on a higher scale. The molecule or 
system is reached which is affected by heat, the 
diffusive molecule, of which the movement is 
the subject of observation and measurement. The 
diffusive molecules are also to be supposed uniform 
in weight, but to vary in velocity of movement, 
in correspondence with their constituent atoms. 
Accordingly the molecular volumes of different 
elementary substances have the same relation to each 
other as the subordinate atomic volumes of the 
same substances. But further, these more and less 
mobile or light and heavy forms of matter have a 
singular relation connected with equality of volume. 
Equal volumes of two of them can coalesce toge- 
ther, unite their movement, and form a new atomic 
group, retaining the whole, the half, or some simple 
proportion of the original movement and consequent 
volume. This is chemical combination. Itis directly 
an affair of volume, and only indirectly connected 
with weight. Combining weights are different, 
because the densities, atomic and molecular, are 
different. The volume of combination is uniform, 
but the fluids measured vary in density. This fixed 
combining measure—the metron of simple sub- 
stances—weighs 1 for hydrogen, 16 for oxygen, and 
80 on with the other ‘‘ elements.” To the preceding 
statements respecting atomic and molecular mobi- 
lity, it remains to be added, that the hypothesis 
admits of another expression. As in the theory of 
light we have the alternative hypothesis of emission 
and undulation, so in molecular mobility the motion 
may be assumed to reside either in separate atoms 
and molecules, or in a fluid medium caused to un- 
dulate. A special rate of vibration or pulsation 
originally imparted to a portion of the fluid medium 
enlivens that portion of matter with an individual 
existence, and constitutes it a distinct substance or 
element. With respect to the different states of gas, 
liquid and solid, it may be observed that there is 
no real incompatibility with each other in these 
physical conditions. They are often found together 


in the same substance. The liquid and the solid con- 
ditions supervene upon the gaseous condition rather 
than supersede it. Gay-Lussac made the remarkable 
observation, that the vapours emitted by ice and 
water, both at 0° Cent., are of exactly equal tension. 
The passage from the liquid to the solid state is not 
made apparent,in the volatility of water. The liquid 
and solid conditions do not appear as the extinction 
or suppression of the gaseous condition, but some- 
thing superadded to that condition. The three con- 
ditions (or constitutions) probably always co-exist 
in every liquid or solid substance, but one predomi- 
nates over the others. In the general properties of 
matter we have, indeed, to include still further 
(1.) the remarkable loss of elasticity in vapours 
under great pressure, which is distinguished by Mr. 
Faraday as the Caignard-Latour state, after the 
name of its discoverer, and is now undergoing an 
investigation by Dr. Andrews, which may be ex- 
pected to throw much light upon its nature; 
(2.) the colloidal condition or constitution, which in- 
tervenes between the liquid and crystalline states, 
extending into both and affecting probably all kinds 
of solid and liquid matter in a greater or less degree. 
The predominance of a certain physical state in a 
substance appears to be a distinction of a kind with 
those distinctions recognized in natural history as 
being produced by unequal development. Lique- 
faction or solidification may not therefore involve 
the suppression of either the atomic or the mole- 
cular movement, but only the restriction of its 
range. The hypothesis of atomic movement has 
been elsewhere assumed, irrespective of the gaseous 
condition, and is applied by Dr. Williamson to the 
elucidation of a remarkable class of chemical re- 
actions which have their seat in a mixed liquid. 
Lastly, molecular or diffusive mobility has an 
obvious bearing upon the communication of heat to 
gases by contact with liquid or solid surfaces. The 
impact of the gaseous molecule, upon a surface 
possessing a different temperature, appears to be 
the condition for the transference of heat, or the 
heat movement, from one to the other. The more 
rapid the molecular movement of the gas the more 
frequent the contact, with consequent communi- 
cation of heat. Hence, probably, the great cooling 
power of hydrogen gas as compared with air or 
oxygen. The gases named have the same specific 
heat for equal volumes, but a hot object placed in 
hydrogen is really touched 3°8 times more frequently 
than it would be if placed in air, and 4 times more 
frequently than it would be if placed in an atmo- 
sphere of oxygen gas. Dalton had already ascribed 
this peculiarity of hydrogen to the high “mobility” 
of that gas. The same molecular property of hy- 
drogen recommends the application of that gas in 
the air-engine, where the object is to alternately 
heat and cool a confined volume of gas with 
rapidity. 





FINE ARTS 

A Manual of Heraldry, Historical and Popular. 
By Charles Boutell, M.A. (Winsor & New- 
ton.) 

The Law and Practice of Heraldry in Scotland. 
By George Seton, Advocate. (Edinburgh, 
Edmonston & Douglas.) 

“ Historical Heraldry,” says Mr. Boutell, “ oc- 

cupies a position of such importance in 

histories of England, that a certain amount of 
heraldic knowledge has become indispensable 
to the student of English history.” With 
equal truth, he adds, that “to Gothic archi- 
tects a thorough knowledge of the science is 
essential; to historical painters, now so at- 
tentive to archeological accuracy, the same is 
useful, as it is to sculptors, illuminators, heraldic 
painters and seal-engravers: to the last, it 
supplies what may be styled a profession.” 

Heraldry is, indeed, one of the side-entrances 

to the fashionable science of archeology. We 

may add, that, to the student in general, 
heraldry presents itself as the only artificial 
or purely conventional science. Mathematics, 





in any of its branches, and grammar are less 





conventional than the denominational and sym- 
bolistic study which has roots spread widely 
—_ - Poe from wet Indians, on the 
one hand; the Egyptians of old Nile, Assyrians 
of the Euphrates and Tigris, Hebrews of 
the Jordan, and Greeks, who went with “the 
Seven” against Thebes, each under his cogni- 
zance, as Alschylus relates, on the other. The 
couchant Lion of the Tribe of Judah was not 
less a proper badge than the Roman Eagle 
displayed, or the Dragon of the Chinese, who, 
passant regardant (¢.e. looking backwards) as 
he is, seems staring down Time’s vistas, through 
which he has been borne on the waves of so 
many generations. i 

Besides these, Heraldry opens many curious 
outlooks, the nature of which is not suspected 
by its own professors: thus, Mr. Boutell, in 
stating the characteristic qualities and value of 
the science, omits to point out that tothe history 
of the arts much light is given by his favourite 
study. The progress and change, the glory and 
decay of ancient English architecture, jewelry 
and sculpture, get pointed and most interesting 
illustrations in the very forms of the insignia 
heraldry uses. Take the crowns as worn by 
English sovereigns, and consider how simple, ele- 
gant, and noble in appearance were the crowns 
used in the thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, periods that comprise the history 
of ancient Art’s perfection in this country. It 
is hardly possible to conceive anything more 
beautiful than the crown borne by the statues 
of Queen Eleanor on the all-beautiful memorial 
crosses which Edward set up at Geddington, 
Northampton and Waltham. The crown of 
Edward the Second, her son, still remaining on 
his effigy at Gloucester, shows the perfectness of 
the view of Art it expresses in its beautiful band, 
set with oval jewels of two sizes, cunningly 
placed, alternately, singly and in pairs, and 
branching out into strawberry-leaves of bold 
character above the head ofthe wearer : these are 
sustained in composition by lighter flewrs-de-lis 
of gold, growing out of the escaloped border 
at top. Henry the Fourth’s crown on his tomb 
at Canterbury, is richer, higher than this, while 
the golden foliage encircling it flames like the 
glory of a great king. How beautiful are the 
coronets that rest upon the helmets of the Black 
Prince at the same place, or John of Eltham 
at Westminster! That of Queen Berengaria at 
L’Espan is a masterpiece of composition, curi- 
ously expressing, by greater simplicity than the 
last, the more severe and restrained, if less 
developed, Art of its own epoch. This simplicity 
is proved not to be accidental by the com- 
panion crown of Richard the First being similar, 
although distinct enough in style, to that of his 
wife. Here is a thing worth pointing out—a 
king and a queen wear symbols of their dignity 
which express the position and sex of each 
in diverse ways. No such difference appears in 
modern crowns: see those made for William the 
Fourth and the present Queen. 

The earlier head-ornaments of the English 
kings resembled those of the Anglo-Saxon 
princes; they are exemplified in the figure of 
Henry the Second at Fontevrault, with some 
added refinements of execution. The crown 
of Henry the Fourth, his “golden care,” repre- 
sented by that sculpture at Canterbury, had a 
history of its own as a jewel. The thing with 
which Shakspeare has made us so familiar was 
pledged by Henry the Fifth to obtain money 
for his French wars; broken up, the glorious 
ornament remained in pawn until the 9th of 
Henry the Sixth, in which year, Rymer states, 
the fragments were redeemed. Such was Royal 
respect for Art in the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. Henry the Fifth’s own crown was the 
first that was arched in, then merely by addi- 
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tion to the ancient circlet of two intersecting 
bows. Henry the Sixth’s “ golden care” bulged 
itself out in a weak manner, and being gibbous, 
was wider at the top than the bottom. Edward 
the Fourth chose a much more beautiful orna- 
ment and symbol when returning to the old 
style of circlet, retaining the arches and giving 
them an ogee form that looked well. Down 
to Charles the First, the crowns continued to 
represent the state of Art by their bold and 
original, if not always beautiful, forms: with him 
the arch ascended into a peak that was mean- 
looking. With Charles the Second the modern 
fashion originated; then we got the crush- 
topped affair, that seems made to be carried 
tance a man, not worn as an emblem of per- 
sonal power upon his own head: after this the 
noblest ornament man has invented, and that 
which is oldest in the world, became impersonal 
—no longer a glory, but a symbol. The current 
crown has a puffed-up bag of silk or velvet 
rising from the circlet: it is surmounted by the 
orb and cross, and in its whole form is highly 
significant of being made to be shown, not 
worn. Here, then, is a glimpse in the history 
of nations as well as of Art. 

When a man’s shield of arms answered the 
purposes now filled by visiting cards or cartes- 
de-visite, to be able to emblazon truly and 
read its symbols glibly was an accomplishment 
proper to the historian,—see Geoffry Vinsauf’s 
description of Richard the First, as gorgeous a 
piece of word-painting as we know: it apper- 
tained to the ladies, serfs and squires no less 
than to heralds. Among ourselves, so long as 
history shall be studied, the science of heraldry 
can never sink into the toy or sheer folly too 
trenchant critics assert it is. 

Mr. Boutell has furnished a handbook to 
heraldry, by the aid of which we may read 
and understand the heart-stirring allusions 
borne on shields, or the tombs of those who 
did nobly in their day. He explains the 
system of blazonry, the significant nomen- 
clature of the science, its language and its 
laws. As to shields, it is shown how much 
heraldry has lost its significance with the 
people, and even with architects — who, if 
they use it, should at least understand what 
they do. This appears by an example the author 
quotes of how shields are placed upon the 
spandrels of the roof of Lincoln’s Inn Hall. 

hese have the indentation that was intended 
of old for the knight to pass his lance through 
when he had it in rest, and should, of course, 
be on the right of the shield; the unreflecting 
modern carver has put them on the right or 
left indifferently. The simple figures which the 
heralds style ordinaries are shown by Mr. 
Boutell to be those of oldest date, and still to 
retain their rank. These are mostly formed by 
right lines, but may be constructed with the 
wavy bordure lines. On the heraldry of the 
Cross, that important section of his subject, Mr. 
Boutell has some apt and intelligent remarks ; 
one of these proves, more than the above ex- 
ample of architectural ignorance, the want of 
care in using these emblems or in their total 


abolition from our national insignia. We have | 


not before seen it in print, although the blunder 
of the Mint authorities has called forth many 
a laugh in artistic circles. On the Union with 
Ireland, in 1801, the first Union Jack was 
disused, and a second ensign introduced; this 
comprehends the three crosses of SS. George, 
Andrew and Patrick in combination. The 
Union device, so introduced, says Mr. Boutell, 
is displayed on flags only—except the copper 
coinage of the realm, which bears a seated 
Britannia,—most uncomfortably seated, let us 
add, on the edge of her shield, which shield is 
always incorrectly emblazoned with the second 





Union device. This incomprehensible blunder 
appears, if the reader chooses to look for it, 
on every penny and halfpenny of the bronze 
coinage. We wonder some Irish member does 
not demand a withdrawal of the issue which 
so misrepresents the national cross. Had this 
been done to the Scottish lion, we should have 
heard of it. As it stands, the significance of the 
thing is lost. 

Judging Mr. Boutell’s book by its own stan- 
dard, we have but one fault to tind with it: it 
is so badly printed that four-fifths of a page 
of errata leave a large number of compositor's 
slips and “literals” unmentioned. The author 
would also have done well to have corrected 
certain heresies—such as giving “metal upon 
metal”— in the detail of the blazonry of the 
arms of William De Valence, Earl of Pem- 
broke, A.D. 1296, of which he gives an illumi- 
nated, but incorrect, copy from the splendid 
relic on the tomb in Westminster Abbey: a 
work which is interesting as being probably 
the most perfect example of champlevé enamel 
remaining in this country. It is worth remark- 
ing, that the tomb in question contains five 
complete detached shields and other specimens 
of similar interest. 

The second book on our list above has, as its 
name implies, a more limited application than 
that by Mr. Boutell. It is a recondite and 
elaborate production, extremely rich in _his- 
torical anecdote and research, and, to a reader 
acquainted with the subject, presents a com- 
plete survey of Scottish heraldry treated from 
a local point of view, yet capable of extended 
application. In no country has the science 
retained its popular interest so fully as in that 
beyond the Tweed; even now we, of the south, 
have been somewhat amused at the recent 
raising of the question of precedency between, 
not only Edinburgh and Dublin, but Edinburgh 
and London. 

The usefulness of heraldry, to architects 
and decorators in Art, to genealogists, to 
historians, and, if its laws or customs could be 
carried into fair practice, in many phases of 
life, is beyond challenge. Mr. Seton shows 
ample proofs of its value from a practical 
point of view, and traces, with erudite care, the 
derivation of the science from very ancient 
times ; he seems, however, to have overlooked 
the reference in Herodotus (Clio, 171,) to the 
Carians as the first introducers of crests on 
helmets and devices on shields, as well as the 
elaborate description of the cognizances of 
‘The Seven against Thebes,’ by Aschylus. The 
author entertains strong opinions on the 
modern practice of changing surnames; he 
offers small comfort to Mr. Herbert, of Clytha, 
and others who desire to re-designate them- 
selves. On the vexed question of the right of 
various classes to bear supporters, Mr. Seton is 
a thorough Tory; he denies the right of Scot- 
tish Baronets to bear those additions to their 
arms, and goes heartily into the matter of the 
right of English and Nova Scotia Baronets, as 
well as younger sons of Peers, to do so. As we 
have already treated this question with care 
and at length (Athen. May 16 and 30, 1840), 
we need not now return to it. 








Fine-Art Gossip.—The Council of the Archi- 
tectural Museum, in a Report to the Depart- 
ment of Science and Art on the formation of a 
National Museum of Architecture, says that 
museums are either exhibitional or scholastic. An 
Exhibitional Museum is for the display of 
collections in given branches of art and science, 
brought together less for the purposes of com- 
plete instruction than with a view to the complete- 
ness of such collections: the British Museum 
and National Gallery are examples. A Scholastic 
Museum is constituted for the use of the scholar, 


| with a view to his direct instruction. A Nationa] 
Museum of Architecture should be of the lattep 
class; open to the architect engaged in the elabora. 
tion of his details, and to the architectural artist, 
Such a museum must be more or less a Sculpture 
Gallery, containing details rather than large por. 
tions of buildings, rather whole-sized casts than 
reduced models of the whole or parts of structures, 
Photographs will, in a great degree, supply the place 
of models; of these, or of plans and drawings, it is 
impossible to have too many. Examples of ornamen. 
tation in stone, sculpturesque or not, are preferred to 
mobilia, 7. e. furniture, triptychs, metal-work, tex. 
tile fabrics, and some sorts of ceramics. All nations 
and all styles of architecture should be admitted to 
the Museum; but the largest portion of its con. 
tents should consist of those which have been 
reproduced in modern architecture, the Greek, 
Roman, Romanesque, Pointed and Renaissance, 
Photographs from modern buildings are to be pre- 
ferred tocasts. In some respects, asa place of deposit 
for fragments that are let loose by excavation, demo. 
lition, restoration, sale or gift, the Architectural 
Museum might take an exhibitional character ; but 
on this application a careful guard should be kept 
lest the Museum should become an asylum for the 
wrecks of that process of destructive restoration 
which has become so fashionable in France. As 
examples of what might be desired, free from the 
danger of tempting architects to such a course of 
restoration, the Chertsey tiles and Sir Bartle 
Frere’s interesting collection of Hindoo sculptures 
are given. 


We have received from Mr. Delarue twelve Parts 
of a series of children’s drawing-books, entitled 
‘First Steps in Drawing,’—the plan of which is 
stated to be that of presenting to the pupil certain 
easy forms, which he may trace from printed and 
faint outlines of the same placed on the same 
page. To exercise the hand of the pupil in tracing 
lines is stated to be the aim of the work, and thus 
accustom him to the art of drawing. Accordingly, 
we have the “faint outlines” for the beginning, 
and, afterwards, squared plans of the pages marking 
the points of the subject to be copied: both me- 
chanical aids of the lowest and least intelligent 
kind. Our mothers when they held the patterns of 
their samplers against the window-panes did nearly 
the same thing as Mr. Delarue proposes, but they 
did not imagine thatthat practice formed any part of 
the study of drawing, but rather believed themselves 
learning “to mark” the garments of our fathers, 
and to embroider, in the Georgian sense of the 
word. We cannot protest too often against the 
delusive system of giving instruction in drawing by 
any mechanical means. Drawing does not mean a 
mechanical trick of producing a copy from a given 
object ; it implies a trained eye and hand: in this 
training alone is its value. If the transcript is ob- 
tained without discipline the result to the producer 
is just the value of the copy and nothing more. 
To draw a round object from a flat surface is a 
stupid practice enough, but to copy a figure from 
a flat surface by mechanical aids is utter fallacy. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
aaaipene 
ALFRED MELLON’S PROMENADE CONCERTS, at the 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, Covent Garden, on MONDAY, 
August 10.—Vocalist, Mdlle. Carlotta Patti. Band of nearly 
100 Performers.—Admission, One Shilling. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
PIANOFORTE Music. 

THE pianoforte music to be noticed to-day is 
slighter in staple than that with which we dealt 
last—headed though the list be by Messrs. Boosey 
& Sons’ half-crown reprint for their Amateur’s 
Library of M. Thalberg’s three well-known fanta- 
sias on ‘Home, sweet Home,’ ‘The last Rose of 
Summer’ and ‘Lillie Dale.’—Here, too, is the 
fantasia ‘Cambria,’ by Mr. Benedict (same pub- 
lishers), which has been introduced by the skilled 
hands of Madame Arabella Goddard. If is curious 
to see how most of these national arrangers cling 
to the same tunes, in. place of courting variety. 
To judge from their proceedings, Ireland, Scotland 
and Wales might be only worth half-a-dozen melo- 
dies a-piece. Prof. Moscheles knew better when he 
wrote the national fantasias which none of this 
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. usic has surpassed or superseded. His treat- 
parag the ‘ or Rose’ in his ‘ Recollections of 
Ireland,’ remains the best, as it was one of the 
first, settings of that wonderfully-arranged popular 
dy. 

oe St. Bernard (an Alpine scene), by John 
Francis Barnett (Lambourn, Cock & Co.), is more 
sustained than its title might lead some to expect— 
a graceful movement in the Swiss style, and at- 
tainable by players of moderate means, without 
being thin or paltry as music.—Mr. Grattann 
figures advantageously in his Die Zauber Jagd, 
Op. 21 (Schott & Co.), and still more in his two 
Rondeaux, Op. 30 (Davison & Co.),—a welcome 
return to a form of composition of late too much 
disused: the allegretto grazioso has considerable 
elegance, and claims more than ordinary neat- 
ness of finger. We like the composer’s Studenten 
Lieder, Op. 31 (Addison & Lucas), less.—Herr 
Kuhe’s 7ranscriptions of Schubert’s Songs for the 
Amateurs Library (Boosey & Sons) do not make 
us forget those by Dr. Liszt. He is not rich in 
invention or resource. His embroideries are of the 
most familiar and well-used patterns.—Herr Kiel’s 
Duett: Pianoforte Stiicke, Op. 18, No. 3 (Ewer & 
Co.), is ingenious and pleasing; but requires more 
than common independence of finger. Herr Pauer’s 
finished rendering of it at one of its publisher’s 
concerts is not to be forgotten.—The Chant des 
Sirenes, Op. 12, by Arthur O’Leary (same pub- 
lishers), is showy enough; but the leading melody 
wants mark. This young writer is more ambitious 
than the event justifies in his Beethoven Waltz 
{same publishers), based on a Trio in the far- 
famed septett. The mighty master’s themes are 
not fit subjects for “ ’prentice han’s” to trifle 
with.— Galop Brillant, Op. 5, and Varintza, 
Polka de Concert, Op. 6 (Ewer & Co.), bear a sig- 
nature which is new to us; that of C. Baronius. 
They are but of a mild order of merit.—Wellen 
spiel, Morceau. de Salon, by 8. B. Steedman (Wil- 
liams), though far more difficult in its mixture of 
trills and arpeggi, may be described by the same 
epithet.—We have seen better things from the 
pen of Mr. Joseph Summers than his Lobgesang 
March (Cocks & Co.). It is too much tormented.— 
Mr. A, Sullivan’s March is still the best piece to 
which the late royal wedding gave occasion.— 
Pensée Poétique by Albert Lowe, and Soleil Cou- 
chant, by Thértse Leupold (Ewer & Co.), contain 
their poetry and sunset in their titles. 

An enterprising local publisher (Norwood, of 
Preston) has brought out some pieces by Mr. 
Alfred Beddoe,—Quadrilles, Polkas,—to wit, an 
arrangement of ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne” (so felicitously 
treated by poor, under-valued Niedermeyer)—which 
are not without merit. One of them, Heath Flowers, 
a Polacca, has “grace,” if also ‘remembrance ” 
(to adopt Perdita’s charming welcome), in its 
theme. —Mr. Norwood, too, sends The Third Duke 
of Lancaster's Own Regimental Quick March, based 
on the dignified melody, “Sally, come up.” We 
notice these works, with express reference to their 
provincial origin, being glad of any sign, however 
small it be, which tends to discourage centralization. 
But this does not approach in value to that made 
by the Dover firm, which did its liberality credit by 
bringing forward the graceful talent of Herr 
Sculthes.—Blue Bells, by Boyton Smith, Op. 23, 
(Ashdown & Parry), is introduced by a panegyric 
of such wonderful sweetness, that we dare hardly 
say how tiny to our poor apprehension is the tinkle 
of the chime. 

We shall merely on the present occasion further 
notice A Melody on an Exercise by F. Sor, for Vio- 
loncello, Violin or Flute, transcribed by Caroline 
Molique (Ewer & Co.), and mention that Messrs. 
Lonsdale & Co. are continuing their reprints of 
old music, as Les Diamants Retrouvés, under the 
editorial superintendence of Herr Wilhelm Ganz. 
Among the later numbers are some of the little 
pieces by Couperin, many years ago brought for- 
ward by Mr. Lindsay Sloper. Absolutely, this old 
French harpsichord music, written for the tingling 
strange instruments on which M. Balbastre, the 
organist of St.-Roch, so pleasantly entertained the 
ingenious Burney, is returning into fashion and 
favour; and it tells (as every true thing will tell in 
more forms than a single one), even when it is 





trills and twirls, and on one of the Leviathan ‘‘con- 
cert grands ” of Broadwood or Erard. 





Princess’s.—On Tuesday this theatre closed 
for the season, with ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ supported 
by Mdlle. Stella Colas and Mr. Montgomery. The 
lady had been induced to remain in England for 
two extra nights, and to that extent the season 
has been prolonged by her stay. Her performance 
has been a success. As an actress, there can be no 
doubt of her having some high qualifications. She 
has now departed for St. Petersburg, but is an- 
nounced to return to this theatre next Easter. In 
the meanwhile, Mr. Vining has to select a path 
for managerial effort ; and we should think that 
in regard to this house it is sufficiently obvious. 
Versions from the French like ‘Court and Camp,’ 
though not without merit, can lead only to disap- 
pointment. Legitimate acting and legitimate 
pieces of the highest excellence are demanded by 
the audience of a theatre which has witnessed 
Shakspearian revivals produced in the costliest 
style and supported by the best talent that could 
be commanded. 





SaD.er’s WELLS.—This house has been opened 
for a few nights for the production of Shakspearian 
dramas. On Saturday, ‘Macbeth’ was performed; 
and on Monday, ‘ Othello.’ The disloyal Thane 
and the jealous Moor were represented by Mr. 
Robert Dolman, a young actor of considerable 
energy, who has been ably supported by Mr. 
Basil Potter, Mr. Barrett, and Miss Atkinson. 
The pieces, produced with some care, have been 
well received by moderate audiences. 





Musicat AND Dramatic Gosstp.—The specu- 
lations concerning ‘La Marseillaise,’ put forth 
by M. Fétis in a late number of the Gazette 
Musicale, ran as follows :—Rouget de 1’Isle, Cap- 
tain of the Engineers, and employed as such at 
Strasbourg in 1792, composed a song called ‘The 
War Song,’ the verses of which, originally sung to 
an opera air then in vogue, came to Paris, and fell 
into the hands of a good musician, known by the 
name of Navoigille, though the real name was 
Julien. He was a composer and violinist of some 
celebrity—born at Givet (Méhul’s birthplace), in 
1745, went to study music at Paris, where, says 
M. Fétis, “a happy accident procured him the 
acquaintance of a noble Venetian, who took a fancy 
to him, gave him a home, and the name by which 
he is known.” Later, Monsigny made him enter 
the service of the Duke of Orleans. After this 
Prince’s death, Navoigille acquired an honourable 
reputation as a conductor by presiding over the 
concerts of the Loge Olympique, for which Haydn 
had written six Symphonies. He opened a gra- 
tuitous school for violinists; the most remarkable 
product of which was Alexandre Boucher, the 
eccentric patriarch, who died the other day in 
extreme old age and want, and who is recollected, 
not merely as the wonder player who in his time 
set Europe on fire, but also from his remark- 
able resemblance to Napoleon. At a later period, 
Navoigille entered the service of Louis Bonaparte 
when King of Holland ; subsequently returned to 
Paris, and died there in 1811. He wrote some 
works for the theatre, ‘L’Héroine Suisse’ among 
the number; also sonatas, duos and trios for the 
violin. In 1847, M. Fétis bought two collec- 
tions of revolutionary and republican music — 
the first, popular tunes printed in separate 
sheets, like our ballads; the second, ‘set pieces,” 
composed by Gossec, Catel, Lesueur, Cherubini, 
for the fétes of the Champ de Mars and the Tem- 
ples of Reason. In the first M. Fétis found ‘ La 
Marseillaise,’ given as with music by Citizen 
Navoigille, in more forms than one—as, for in- 
stance, with guitar accompaniment by Citizen 
Mathieu. Our critic considers this conclusive. 
Now let us see what he says of Rouget de l'Isle: 
—‘‘T knew him in 1809, at the house of my pupil, 
Madame Gail, the authoress of ‘ Les Deux Jaloux’ 
and ‘La Sérénade.’ Hecame frequently there, 
and wrote romances by instinct (for he was a very 
mediocre musician), for which she used to make 
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the pianoforte accompaniments. I was always as- 
tonished ” (to conclude our citations) “that, with so 
poor a musical education as his, he could produce the 
melody—so beautiful, so regular, so well rhymed 
—to which his renown is owing.” The above is 
curious, coming as it does so soon after the equally 
positive claims advanced by those who hold the 
sans-culotte tune as a plagiarism from the Meersburg 
Mass—claims discussed at the time they were pre- 
ferred. Were it to be accepted as a final adjust- 
ment of the authorship of the melody, Rouget 
de l'Isle’s own story of its origin, prefixed to 
his collection of fifty national songs, dwindles 
into the flatness of an impudent lie — what 
is more, he cannot be considered the parent 
of any of the fifty. For, as was pointed out in 
one of a series of lectures ‘On National Music’ 
delivered not long ago at the Royal Institution, 
that collection contains three or four songs of a far 
earlier date, claimed also by Rouget de I'Isle, in 
which every form, and almost every modulation of 
‘La Marseillaise,’ are so distinctly to be traced as 
to arrest (almost beyond disproof) every one who 
has a perception of style. We cannot turn aside 
from this argument against the theory of M. 
Fétis, unless we are to assume that Citizen Navoi- 
gille wrote all the so-called melodies of Rouget de 
VIsle. Further and lastly, there is less in a printed 
name (especially as concerns music) than our lexi- 
cographer thinks. How long was a tune by Reis- 
siger issued, edition after edition, as ‘‘ Weber's 
last waltz”? There was a melody called ‘ Pestal’ 
published some years ago as the music of a con- 
demned amateur, written on the eve of his execu- 
tion, but afterwards claimed by a living composer. 
The names of Beethoven and Schubert have been 
again and again confused on the title-pages of 
Vienna waltzes. Instances of this kind could be 
multiplied by the score: the case is merely worth 
dwelling on as showing once again how an ingeni- 
ous and laborious critic can be seduced by the fancy 
that he has made a discovery, and as illustrating 
the caution which ought to accompany every step 
of musical research. 

The Crystal Palace goes on spiritedly with music 
—all thought of the barbarisms of acrobatic ex- 
hibitions being laid by there (as we would fain hope 
elsewhere) for ever. Her Majesty has rarely done 
her crown more honour than by her rebuke, severe 
to indignation, on the disgusting brutality of the 
scene at Aston Hall.—To return to the subject of 
sports of a more wholesome nature—we should 
‘mention that the annual brass band contest took 
| place at Sydenham a few days ago. Forty bands 
from all parts of the kingdom competed.—The 
| foreign journals announce that one of the far-famed 
| Austrian military bands is engaged to appear there 
| during the autumn. It would be pleasant to hope 
, that the example which such a visit could hardly 
fail to afford will not be lost on our military autho- 
rities ; but we fear there is no present chance of 
anything being done in the way of bringing up 
our “harmony music” to the European level. 

A rehearsal of the Oratorio of M. Silas is, we 
are told, fixed for to-day. Those who have seen 
the music score speak of it mést highly. 

Signor Marchesi, it has been said, intends to 
attempt the career of oratorio and chamber-concert 
singing in England; but from his appearance on 
Wednesday as Leporello, in Mr. Mapleson’s ‘ Don 
Juan,’ it may be inferred that he intends also to 
take part in opera, where a singer of his quality is 
much wanted. No success on the stage can be 
decided by a début made under such circumstances. 
We may therefore safely, for the present, confine 
ourselves to mere announcement. 

The title of Herr Offenbach’s grand opera, com- 
pleted for Vienna, the text by M. Nuitter, in col- 
laboration with the Baron Alfred von Wolzogen, 
is to be ‘ Die Geister des Rheins.’ Herr Offenbach 
is the Goldoni of composers, in right of fluency. 
This week’s Gazette Musicale speaks of yet another 
new work from his pen, a saynete, ‘ Lieschen et 
Fritzschen,’ just produced at Ems. But a week or 
two since we were hearing of his ‘ 1] Re Fagotto’ 
there.—The Baden Opera season has fairly begun. 
—M. Membrée’s one-act work (writes a Correspon- 
dent) is hardly worth mentioning, except as heavy 
and wearisome—the latter a rare fault with French 
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composers. The desire of showing that he can write 
serious music has betrayed the pleasing author of 
‘Page, Ecuyer et Capitaine.’ 

A posthumous opera by Marschner is about to 
be produced at Vienna.—At the late gathering of 
part-singers at Brunswick, a Part-song by the 
veteran Methfessel, now in his eightieth year, but, 
unhappily, deaf, was executed in his presence, with 
every imaginable German musical ovation. 

The Théatre Lyrique will re-open on the Ist of | 
September, with a new opera by M. Bizet, one of | 
the Laureates of the Conservatoire. 

At the late exhibition of the pupils of the Paris 
Conservatory, we are told that the tenor voice of 
M. Soustelle, who left the army for the opera, ex- 
cited great attention, as something extraordinary. 

The revival of ‘ Les Vépres Siciliennes’ at Paris 
has not taken place without a storm. The or- 
chestra (Rumour says) was not polite to Signor 
Verdi, and Signor Verdi returned the unpoliteness 
to M. Dietsch, the provisional conductor (the | 
chorus-master and composer who re-set the poem 
of Herr Wagner’s ‘ Flying Dutchman’); on which 
(admire the Imperial logic!) M. Dietsch was in- 
vited to resign the bdton; and an excellent con- 
ductor, M. Georges Hainl, from Lyons, reigns in 
his stead. | 








MISCELLANEA 

An African Traveller.—Dr. A. Petermann gives 
an account of Dr. Steudner’s death, and of the pro- 
gress of the German expedition under Baron Heug- 
lin, in the Colegne Gazette of July 25, from which we 
gather some few particulars: ‘‘ We have to lament a 
new Victim to African exploration ; one of the most 
meritorious among the members of the German 
expedition for Central Africa: Dr. H. Steudner is | 
no more. For full two years he had withstood all 
the dangers of the murderous climate; he had | 
borne the tropical heat of the Red Sea, at Massua | 
and on the Dahlak Archipelago, in the very height 
of the summer of 1861; in the winter following 
he defied the snow-storms of the highlands in 
Abyssinia; in the summer of 1862 he was exposed 
to the fever regions of the East Soudan and Khar- | 
tum, to the dangerous miasmata of the morasses | 
of the White Nile and the Bahr-el-Gasal, till at 
last, just when he neared a doubtless healthier part 
of Central Africa, he was overtaken by bilious 
fever in the heyday of life. He died, thirty-one years 
old, at Wau, a Dschur village, a few miles west 
of Bahr-el-Dschur. In the last despatch but one 
which arrived in Germany in the beginning of | 
June, he had sent reports to Dr. Barth. All 
the diaries of the deceased, his many other manu- 
scripts, drawings and collections, have been care- | 
fully gathered by Herr von Heuglin and despatched 
to Germany. ‘We buried him,’ writes Herr von 
Heuglin, ‘the same day, in the evening, under a 
group of trees not far from the river. The spot was 
secure from the floodings, and we dug the grave 
deep. We wrapped the body in a large. Abyssinian | 
shawl, had a narrow hollow dug at the bottom of 
the grave, and filled it with leaves. The body, after 
having been consigned to its resting-place, was 
carefully covered with wood and bark, plenty of 
leaves, and then with earth. Thus another restless | 
wanderer and explorer in Africa has found an | 
untimely end, and will not reap the fruit of his 
labours. I lose in Dr. Steudner a brave and faithful | 
companion, who has shared with me many an hour | 
of sadness, and who has watched many a night at | 
my bed, and nursed me.’ On the 17th of “April | 2 
only, Heuglin was able to leave Wau and the land | 
of Dschur, to proceed to Bongo, in the land of | 
Dor. At Bongo he succeeded in obtaining more | 
carriers, and found himself enabled to return to 
Lake Rek. One hundred and twenty people carried | 
the luggage of the expedition from here to the inte- | 
rior, next to Bongo and the Kosanga River, a | 
journey of about ten days, for which the people 
received a sum of 1,000 thalers (about 150/7.). On | 
the 10th of May, the last date of the present com- 
munications, the bulk of the expedition, with the | 
three ladies and Herr von Heuglin at the head, 
were on the point of starting for the interior.” 
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By JAMES CROXTON. 

London: Whittaker & Co. 


Test published, price 78. 6d. cloth, 8vo, 


EMORABLE EVENTS in the LIFE of a 
LONDON PHYSICIAN. 

“‘Samuel Dickson has lived a wonderful life. He is not a mere 
destroyer, but a master-builder. Holland and Todd have quietly 
eg erga his system,—assuming it in their writings and practice 

eir own. Readers will do well to procure these ‘ Memorable 
Events’; they contain chapter and verse from the men’s own 
writings | proving the plagiarisms. Samuel Dickson is the physician 
ofall time. The sooner the medical pees: asknowledge this 
graciously the better for them.”—Cri 
Virtue Brothers, 1, Amen-corner ; a at all the Libraries. 


EMINENT LONDON PHYSICIANS AND SU RGEONS. 
EE—WHO TO CONSULT? Price 7s. 6d. 
Containing the Names and Addresses of the most distin- 
guished of the Faculty, coupled with the Diseases in which they 
are famed in the Treatment of. 
London: Aylott & Son, 8, Paternoster: row. 








Second Edition, much enlarged, post 8vo. cloth, ! 58. 


N ENTONE, the RIVIERA, CORSICA, and 
BIARRITZ as WINTER CLIMATES. 
By J. HENRY BENNET, M.D. 

“In addition to the further experience of the Mentonian 
climate, which another year’s residence in it has given the author, 
and which enables him not only to speak more posites ely as to its 
beneficial influence on phthisical ps Ay cee! than he did before, but 

0 has given him the means of acquiring a fuller knowledge of 
the gern ical conditions which are best fitted to profit by a 
resort to it, he has added considerably to the value of his work as 
a handbook for visitors, by the notes on the physical features and 
natural history of the locality which he has introduced into it 

Uedico-Chirurgical Review. 
John Churchill & Sons, New Burlington- street. 


Price 18; or 1s. zd. by post, 


KIN DISEASES, and their CURE by 
Diathetical brea te, Illustrated by 
EDWIN PAYNE, L R.C, P., M.R.C.S., 
cian, Royal General , att 
Renshaw, "356, § Strand. 


a5 CANDOR PAMPHLETS. —See NOTES 
d QU fake ee Series, Vol. 5. * Notes and Queries’ 
is published every ER price as “Sent by post for five 
stamps by all Boo os — Newsme' 
London: Bell & Daldy, 186, Fleet-street. 


HAKSPEARIANA.—See NOTES and 

QUERIES, Second Series, passim, for articles on the Life 

and Writings of Shakspeare. ‘ Notes and Queries’ is published 

every FRIDAY, price 4d. Sent by post for five stamps by all 
Booksellers and Newsmen. 

London: Bell & Daldy, 186, Fleet-street. 
JARLEY’S (LORD OXFORD) NOTES « on 
BOOKS and MEN.—See NOTES and QUERIES, Vol. 11, 


Cases. By Dr. 
Assistant-Physi- 








Second Series. ‘ Notes and Queries’ is published every FRIDAY, 
rice 4d. Sent by post for five stamps by all Booksellers and 
ewsmen. 


London: Bell & Daldy, 186, Fleet-street. 


LDYS’S DIARY.—See NOTES and 
QUERIES, Vol. 2, Second Series ; ont for a large collection 
of Oldys’s ‘ Notes on Men and Books,’ * Notes and Queries,* 
Vol. 1, Third Series, pass ublished, orice 10s, 6d. cloth boards, 
and which may be had of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
London: Bell & Daldy, 186, Fleet-street. 


OPE’S LIFE, LETTERS, and CONTRO- 
VERSIES.—For much curious illustration of, see 12 vols. of 
Second Series of NOTES and QUERIES. ‘Notes and Queries’ is 
ublished every FRIDAY, price 4d. Sent by post for five stamps 

vy all Booksellers and Newsmen 
London: Bell & Daidy, 186, Fleet-street. 











QPENCE'S LIFE of SWIFT. —See N NOTES 
and QUERIES, Second Series, Vol. 2. * Notes and > 
is published every FRID DAY, price 4d. Sent by post for five 
stamps by all llers and Newsmen 
London: Bell & Daldy, 186, Fleet-street. 


EAN SWIFT and Dr. WAGSTAFFE.— 
See NOTES and QUERIES, Second Series, Vols. 1 and 2. 
* Notes and Queries’ is published every FRIDAY, price 4d. Sent 
by — for five stamps by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
London: Bell & Daldy, 186, Fleet-street. 


URLL’S LIFE and SQUABBLES. — See 
NOTES and QUERIES, Second Series, Vols. 2,3, and 10. 
* Notes and Queries’ is published every FRIDAY, price dd. Sent 
by post for five stamps by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
London: Bell & Daldy, 186, Fleet-street. 


REAT EARL of LEICESTER’S PIC- 
TURES.—See NOTES and QUERIES, Second Series, 


. ‘Notes and Queries’ is published every FRIDAY, price 
4d. Sent by = _ ve stamps by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 











mdon: Bell & Daldy, 186, Fleet-street. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, price 78. 6d. 


TWICE LOST: a Novel. In One Volume. 
By the Author of ‘ Story of a Family,’ ‘ Queen Isabel,’ &c. 
Vv irtue Brothers & Co. 1, -Amen-corner. 


TROPICAL POEMS. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, crown 8vo. price 63. 


EAUTIES of TROPICAL SCENERY, and 
other TROPICAL POEMS. With Notes Historical and 
Explanatory. By the Author of ‘ The Nuptials of Barcelona.’ 

“He has all the feeling of a true poet. His work contains many 
beauties.”— Morning Post. 

** A volume of word-pictures.”—Observer. 

** He has a fine poetical taste. His descriptions make the 
reader’s mouth water for the luxuries and charms of both sea and 
land in those parts. otes at the end are by - means the 
least interesting or valuable portion of the work.”—Era 
London: Robert Hardwicke, 198, Piccadilly. 





Just published, price 4s. 

A NEW FRENCH READING-BOOK, with 
ft Rules for Pronunciation on an entirely New Plan. Perles 
Littéraires. Par SOLEMY DE PALMAS, Ancien Professeur 
au Collége Impérial et a l’Ecole des Arts et Métiers de Bourbon, 
Diplome de Paris, Maitre de Frangais 4 Edimbourg. 


NHE “JOURNAL of BOTANY, BRITISH 
and FOREIGN. Edited by Dr. SEEMANN. 

No. VIII. AUGUST, 1863, 92. contains— Revision of Naturale 
Bignoniacez, by the Editor—H ypnum exannulatum, Br. and Sch. 
- | H. aduncum, L. aby W. seg nang 4 F.L.S. —Adnotationes 
pM by C./H. Si hultz Bipo _ Gy ih oe 
ij c —Bipon .“{ richo: 
apaoes to oe and Wales, b Thos. core, E roe 
—Ordia n of Calabar, an t Aaah . ay 1 
Ophthalmic Medicine, by D. Manbary, F.L. st Aen ye 
Ceodes of Forster, by the Editor—On the Toot Poison of New 
Zealand, by W. L. Lindsay, M.D. F.L.8.—New Publications, Bota. 
nical News 
London: Robert Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly. 


HE ECLECTIC REVIEW, 
for AUGUST, price One Shilling, contains :— 
. LEGGE, OF LEICESTER. 
II. EMILE SOUVESTRE. 
Ill. MILMAN’S HISTORY OF THE JEWS. 
IV. NILI QUZRERE CAPUT. 
V. WRITERS QUITE LIKE GENTLEMEN. 
VI. A HIGH CHURCH BISHOP. 
VII. OUR BOOK CLUB. 


London: Jackson, Walford & Hodder,¥7, Paternoster-row. 
Illustrated by John Gilbert, royal 18mo. cloth, gilt edges, 29. 6d. 








_ 








In Use at Eton, Westminster, Harrow, Cheltenham College, 
Cirist's Hospital, St. Paul’s, Merchant Taylors’, City of London 
School, Greenwich Hospital School, Edinburgh’ Academy, &c. 


ELILLE’s NEW GRADUATED COURSE. 


THE BEGINNER'S OWN FRENCH BOOK. 2s.—KEY 
to the Same, 2s. 

EASY FRENCH POETRY FOR BEGINNERS. 23s. 

FRENCH GRAMMAR. 53. 6d.—KEY to the Same, 28. 

REPERTOIRE DES PROSATEURS. 6s. 6d. 

MODELES DE POKSIE. 6s. 

MANUEL ETYMOLOGIQUE. 2s. 6d. 

A SYNOPTICAL TABLE of FRENCH VERBS. 6d. 

Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 





MINE ENGINEERING. 

Just published, Vols. X. and XI. royal 8vo. half calf, illustrated 
with numerous Coloured Lithographic Plans, Maps, and Dia- 
grams, price 2ls. per volume, 

YRANSACTIONS of the NORTH of ENG- 
LAND INSTITUTE of ya al _ EEEEREDS, con- 

taining Papers by eminent Mining En, ~ x" 

There are now 11 volumes publishe which may be had sepa- 
rately, 2ls. each, or in sets. 

Newcastle- -upon- “Tyne: A. Reid. London: J. Weale. 


‘This day, 8yo. cloth, 123. 
HE PHARAOH of the EXODUS: an 


Examination of the Modern Systems of Egyptian Chrono- 
ey. By D. W. NASH. With Frontispiece of the Egyptian 
rs endar at Thebes, 


By the same Author, 
TALIESIN; or, the Bards and Druids of 


Britain. A Translation of the Remains of the Earliest Welsh 
Bards, = an Examination of the Bardic Mysteries. 8vo. 


cloth, 
* J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square, London. 





This day, post 8vo. 100 Engravings, cloth, 38. 
GYPTIAN MYTHOLOGYand EGYPTIAN 


CHRISTIANITY, with their Influence on the Opinions of 
Modern Christendom. By SAMUEL SHARPE, Author of * The 
History of Egypt,’ &c. 


By the same Author, 


EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIESinthe BRITISH 
MUSEUM DESCRIBED. Post 8vo. with numerous Engravings, 
after Drawings by Mr. Bonomi, cloth, 5s. 


The NEW TESTAMENT. Translated from 
Griesbach’s Greek Text, by SAMUEL SHARPE. Fifth Edition. 
a ge 412, well printed, cloth, red edges, 1s. 6d.; by post, 
le. 10¢ 

**The most correct English any in science, either of ng 
whole or any portion of the New 
quoted with approval by the English Churchman, ~- Ee 7862. 


J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square, London. 








J AMES'S (G. P. R.) LAST of the FAIRIES. 
New Edition. 
_London: William Tegg. 


"Demy Syo. Price 6d., ., free by post 7d., No. I. 
[PRE PROGRESSIONIST: a Journal of 
Progress in Science, Literature and Religion. 

London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 








This day, feap. 8vo. 58. 


IHE GOSPEL of the PENTATEUCH. A 
Set of PARISH SERMONS. By CHARLES KINGSLEY 
. Rector of Eversley, Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, an 
Regius Prof. of Modern History in the University of Cambridge. 
London: Parker, Son & Bourn, West Strand. 
This day, 2 vols. crown 8vo. price 1l. 18. 


ISTORY of CHRISTIAN NAMES. By 
the Author of ‘The Heir of Redclyffe.’ 
London: Parker, Son & Bourn, West Strand. 


Second Edition, 8vo. 108. 6d. 


ERMONS PREACHED in WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. By RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D., 
Dean of Westminster. 
London: Parker, Son & Bourn, West Strand. 


2 vols. 8vo. 248. 


ISSERTATIONS and DISCUSSIONS, 
mies ie ee am HISTORICAL. 
JOHN STUART & 
ee, Foe neg Son & Bourn, wen Strand. 


Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with numerous 
Illustrations, 21. 108. 6d. 
LEMENTS of CHEMISTRY, THEORE- 
ICAL and PRACTICAL. By WILLIAM ALLEN 
MILLER, M.D. F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, ‘eine’ 8 College, 
ondon. 

Part I.—CHEMICAL PHYSICS. 10s. 6d. 
» IL—INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 208. 

»» IIL—ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 20s. 
London : Parker, Son & Bourn, West Strand. 


Third Edition, revised and enlarged, price 28. 6d. cloth, 


NGLISH GRAMMAR, including the Prin- 
ciples of Grammatical Analysis, By C. P. MASON, B.A., 
Fellow of University College, London 
*,* This work is recommended | by the University of be merery 
to Candidates preparing for the Local E. inati ducted by 
that University. 

















By the same Author, 
FIRST STEPS in ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
for Junior Classes. 1s. cloth. 
The GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS of SEN- 
TENCES. 1s. 6d. cloth 


London: Walton & Maberly, Upper Gower-street, and Ivy-lane, 
Paternoster-row. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


w 





NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 

Readers of the best Literature in Town or Country may obtain the Works of their 
favourite Authors, and all the principal Books of the Season, from MUDIE’S 
LIBRARY on moderate terms, and with the least possible delay. 

Lists of Works recently added, and Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for 
Sale, will be forwarded postage free on application. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, New Oxford-street, London ; 
Branch Establishments—Cross-street, Manchester; and Temple-street, Birmingham. 





Now Ready, with numerous Illustrations and a Map, royal 8vo. 28s. 


ICELAND: ITS SCENES 


AND SAGAS. 


By SABINE BARING-GOULD, M.A., 
Fellow of 8. Nicholas College, Lancing ; Member of the Norse Literary Society. 


SmirH, Exper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 
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Now ready, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


RECOLLECTIONS AND ANECDOTES. 


Being a Second Series of Reminiscences of the Camp, the Court, and the Clubs. 


By CAPTAIN R. H. GRONOW, 
Formerly of the Grenadier Guards, and M.P. for Stafford. 


‘ SmirH, Exvper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





SECOND EDITION. 


Now Ready, 3 vols. post 8vo. 


RE O M OL 


A, 
By GEORGE ELIOT, 
Author of ‘ Adam Bede,’ ‘ The Mill on the Floss,’ ‘Scenes of Clerical Life,’ and ‘Silas Marner.’ 


Samira, Exper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 
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Now ready, handsomely printed, in crown 8vo. with 
Frontispiece, 28. 6d. 
OOD THINGS for RAILWAY READERS. 
By the Editor of ‘The Railway Anecdote-Book.’ 


Quar 
Lockwood & Co. Stationers’ Hall-court ; and to be had 
at all Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls. “So 


NEW AND IMPROVED EDITIONS. 


aH VET’S FRENCH SERIES, 
adopted in Schools and Colleges throughout the 
United Kingdom. 


HAVET’S FRENCH STUDIES: Modern Con- 
versations and Interesting Extracts from Standard Writers. 
400 8vo. pages, 5s. 6d. 

HAVET’S HOUSEHOLD FRENCH: a Prac- 
tical Introducti taining 280 C tional Exercises in 
French and English alternately. 300 8vo. pages, 38. 

HAVET’S COMPLETE FRENCH CLASS. 
BOOK; or, Grammar of French Grammars. New and more 
Portable Edition. 500 crown 8vo. pages, reduced to 6s. 6d. 

HAVET’S LIVRE du MAITRE;; or, Key to 
‘The Complete French Class-Book.’ With Notes and Hints. 


8. 6d. 
London: W. Allan & Co. ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. ; Dulau & Co. 








Now Ready, with Two Maps, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A MINING JOURNEY ACROSS THE 
GREAT ANDES; 


WITH EXPLORATIONS IN THE SILVER MINING DISTRICTS OF THE PROVINCES OF SAN JUAN AND 
MENDOZA, AND A JOURNEY ACROSS THE PAMPAS TO BUENOS AYRES. 


By MAJOR F. IGNACIO RICKARD, F.G.S. F.R.G.S. &c. 


Government Inspector-General of Mines, Argentine Republic. 


Smit, Exper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


THE BOOK OF 
THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Is now ready for delivery to Subscribers. 
Price 12. lls. 6d. 





Specimen Copies may be seen and Subscribers’ Names received at the Garden Entrances in the Kensington and 
Exhibition Roads; at the Secretary’s Office; at Mr. MITCHELL’s, 33, Old Bond-street; Messrs. HaATcHARD’s, 187, Picca- 
dilly; Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALt’s, 193, Piccadilly; Mr. WesTsrTon’s Library, Knightsbridge; and at Messrs, BRADBURY 
& Evans’, 11, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E.C,, Publishers to the Society. 


Chronicles of Carlingford, 
CHEAP EDITION. 


I. 
This day is published, 


SALEM CHAPEL. 


A New Edition, complete in One Volume, price 5s. 





II. 
Lately published, 


THE RECTOR; ayp THE DOCTOR'S FAMILY. 


In 1 vol. post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
ORIGINALLY PUBLISHED IN BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 
Wit.1am Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





This day is published, price 6s. 


A GLOSSARY OF NAVIGATION. 


CONTAINING THE DEFINITIONS AND PROPOSITIONS OF THE SCIENCE, EXPLANATION OF TERMS, 
AND DESCRIPTION OF INSTRUMENTS. 


By the Rev. J. B. HARBORD, M.A., 
St. John’s College, Cambridge ; Chaplain and Naval Instructor, Royal Navy. 


Illustrated with Diagrams. 


«In offering this little book to our young naval officers, the author is guided by a wish to help them in what he 
knows by experience they consider the most troublesome part of their studies. He would give this help by teaching 
them to regard scientific and technical terms not as necessary evils, but as very useful servants, by the rational use of 
which a definiteness of ption may be acquired not otherwise attainable. It is also his hope in some small measure 
to aid in banishing a prevailing 1 of ph logy, and in bringing about a consistency of usage in nautical terms. 
Under each term, besides what is necessary to explain it fully in its different bearings, will be found an analysis of what 
is to be learned on the subject by systematic reading.”—Preface. 


Witiram Biacxwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London ; 
Sold by J. D. Porrer, Admiralty Chart Agent, Poultry, London. 
a” 














THE TEA TRADE. 





ROYAL BANK BUILDINGS, 
Liverpool, August 1st, 1863. 


There is no circumstance in the history 
of the Tea Trade of equal importance to 
the Reduction of Duty to—One shilling 
per lb.—on the 25th April last. 


“ The Consumers,” the Dealers and the 
Importers can all favourably participate 
in the large and increasing use of Tea. 





We most cheerfully announce the prospect of abundant 
Imports for the next season. ye copy from “‘ China 
Overland Trade Report,” dated China, May 29th,—‘‘ The 
supply of Tea will undoubtedly be a full one—and the 
market will open high, owing to the Reduction of Duty 
in England.” 








The magnitude and wide-spread usefulness 
which our Trade as Family Tea Dealers has at- 
tained during the last twenty-three years, owing 
to the proper Selection of Superior quality at a 
fair price, will enable us, whatever change and 
extension may occur in the Importation of Tea, 
to watch closely the future, and increase the 
mutual benefit of ourselves and our numerous 
Customers. 





*,* This branch of our Trade—the serving of 
Families—was Opened September, 1840, and founded 
upon a principle calculated to afford the greatest 
advantage in Price—with every possible security 
as to Quality. 





The Qualities—we now most recommend are— 


Srrona Concou, Sou. kind, 2s. 8d. 
(Ordinary kinds very much lower) 


—TxHE Fine Concou, Pekoe-Souchong kind,..38., and 
THe RIPE AND StRONG..3s, 2d. to 3s. 4d. 
First Ciass Conaou, very rich Souchong flavour. .33. 8d. 
THE Extra Fine Souchonc——“‘ CHOIcEsT,” . .48. 





BANKERS. 
For the special convenience of Families, we have an Account 
open with 






The CITY BANK (Threadneedle St.) ............ London. 
» NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND Edinburgh. 
” BANK OF IRELAND ........0-:00--000000+ Dublin, 

” GLOUCESTERSHIRE BANKING CO. .... Cheltenham. 
;, NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND ...... Glasgow. 

” BANK OF ENGLAND .........- ‘ 

” ROYAL BANK .ossescecccc., poets Liverpool. 


—Amounts paid into any of the above Banks, 
on our account, advising us of the same, will be duly 
passed tocredit. Remittances can also be made direct 
to us by Bankers’ Cheques, Post-ofice Orders, cc. 

Your obliged and faithful Servants, 

ROB™ ROBERTS & COMP*: 
Tea and Coffee Salesmen, 
Near the Exchange,—L1V ERPOOL. 
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OLLECTIONS towards the HISTORY of | 


PRINTING in NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, in Fac-Simile | 
Type, with an Index of Persons and weer! gad Copious Notes. 
By th the Rev. S. F. CRESWELL, M.A., F.B.G.S., F.R.A.S. Small 
4to. price 28.; by post 23. 2d. 
London: J. R. Smith, Soho-square. Nottingham: Wheatley. 





EDUCATIONAL ATLASES, 
On fine paper, beautifully coloured, 


HE HARROW SCHOOL ATLAS of 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. Thirty Maps, price 12s. 6d. 
Size of Maps 14 by 17 inches. Also, an Edition for Junior Schools, 
14 Maps, price 7s. 


The HARROW SCHOOL ATLAS of 
CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. i easy -three Maps, price 12s, 6d. 
Also, an Edition for Junior Schools, 11 Maps, price 7s. 

Detailed Sonam and a Specimen-Ma ap on application. 
“On fine paper, coloured in a careful and distinct m einer 
ookseller. 
“ Remarkably beautiful and clear.”—Musewm. ‘ 


London: Edward Stanford, 6, Charing Cross, 8. W. 


COUNCIL MED: AL, 1851.— FIRST-CLASS MEDAL, 1855.— 
PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
The above Medals have been awarded to 
MITES, BECK BEC XK, 
who have REMOVED from 6, Coleman- street, 
31, COoRNHILL, E 
where they have opened extensive Show- -rooms, conts ping large 
assortments of AC eee me a ROSCOPES 
classes 0 
OPTICAL, METEOROLOGIC AL, and — SCIENTIFIC 
STRU MENTS and APPA TUS 
Catalogues sent on receipt of six postage te amp 8. 


RIVER, OR 





“A CCIDENTS BY ROAD, 
RAILWAY; 
ACCIDENTS in the FIELD, the STREETS, or AT HOME, 
may be provided against by taking a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE C¢ /MPANY, 
64, Cornhill, Loudon. 
140,0002. has been already Paid as 
ela FOR ACCIDENTS OF ALL K a 
75 Fatal Cases, and 6,880 Cases of Personal Inj Jt 
Rates ant further Particulars may be obtained at tt 
Stations, of the Local Ageuta, or at the 
HEAD OFFICE, 64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.¢. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 1549. 


| OCK LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
15, NEW BRIDGE-STREET, Blackfriars, Loudon, E.C 
Established a.p. 1806. 
ACCUMULATED FUND............ £3,161,2 40 


Copies of the Annual Reports and Balance Sheets, as well as 
of the Periodical Valuation nee muuts, Tables of Rat 
inform tion, to be obtained on applicat gre te 

JO! }ODDARD, Actuary. 


Fas LIVERPOOL and LON i DON 
FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established in 1836. 
Offices :—1, Dale-street, Liverpool ; 20 & 21, Poultry, London, E.C. 
Progress of the Company since 1850. 





 iaitway 




















- Life Invested 
Year. | am Premiums. Funds, 

| -—s 
1851 sé 305 2,824 
1856 222,279 | 821,061 
1861 360,130 1,311,905 | 
1862 436,065 138,703 1,417,808 


The FIRE DUTY paid by this Company in England in 1862 


was 71,2 
SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
JOHN ATKINS, Resic lent Secretary, London. 


N ORWICH UNION vine INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
The Business of the Company exceeds 70,000,007. 
The Duty paid to Government for the year 1s 
and the amount insured on farming stock, 10,036,332. 

Bonus of three-fifths of the profits periodically made to 
parties insuring, who have thus, from time pe Ag received sums 
amounting in the aggregate to 440,0000. ; the Society now 
holdsa LARGE RESERVE applicable to a future Bonus. 

The Kates of Premium arein no case higher than those charged 
by the other principal offices rig my no returns to their insurers 
‘or Prospectuses apply at the S rciety’s U OUffices—SURR 
STREET, NORWICH, aad . CRESCENT, NEw BRIDGE- 

STREET, BLACKFRIARS, E.C. 


NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1809. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter and Special Acts of Parliament. 
Accumulated and Invested Funds .... £2,128, 828 
IE IE vo sic acgircmaticncaateess 22, 











was £5,0621., 











FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Tusurances granted both at Home and in Foreign Countries on 
the most liberal terms. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Every facility offered to Insurers. 
NINETY PER CENT. of the PROFITS pivipev among the 
Eusurers on the Participating principle. 
Tne NEW LIFE BUSINESS transacted in 1962 
Policies. Amount Insured. 
037 


is follows :— 
Premiums. 
£25,641 


Forms of ry and every information will be furnished on 
application at t! 


OFFICES: 
LONDON .......... rs 58, Threadneedle-street. 
” . 4, New Bank-buildings, Lothbury. 


° West- ‘End ‘Oftce: 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 


. and every | 


| the Queen and H.R.H 


RIFLE TELESCOPES, from 30s. 
W. & J. BURROW, Malvern. 
| London: Arnold,72, Baker-street ; and Wales &Co.! 56, Cheapside. 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURA NCE COM- 
PANY, 1, OLD BROAD-STREET, E.C. 
Instituted a.p. 1826, 
A SUPPLEMENT to the PROSPECTUS, showing the advan- 
tages of the Bonus System, may be had on application to 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 


EsTaBLISHED IN 1797, 
70, LOMBARD-STREET, E.C. and 57, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


Directors. 
Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq. 
W — James Lancaster, 


sont ‘Lubbock, Esq. F.R.S. 
Bepjamip Shaw, Es ‘ha 

Matthew Whiting 

- < Woeitt "yan. Esq. 








Octavius E. Coope, Esq. 
ee Cotton, Esq. D.C.L. 
R.S. 


John Davis, Esq. 
Jones A. Gordon, Esq. M.D. 


Edward Hawkins, jun. Esq 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. se A 
Robert Tucker, Secretary and Actuary. 

This Company grants’ Assurances at Moderate Rates of Pre- 
— with Participation in Profits, and at Low Rates without 

rofits. 

ro Loans in connexion with Life Assurance upen approved 
Secu 

“At the last Division of Profitthe Bonus varied from 28 to 6 
per cent. on the Premiums pai 

For Particulars and Forms of Proposal apply to the Secretary. 


RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39, THROGMORTON-STREET, BANK. 
Chairman—WILLIAM LEAP, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—JOHN HUMPHREY, Esq. Ald. 
Richard FE. Arden, Esq. W. Ladler Leaf, Esq. 
William H. Bodkin, Esq. Saffery Wm. Johnson, Esq. 
Rev. John Congreve. Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. 
Professor Hall, M.A. Lewis Pocock, Esq. 
Physician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury-square. 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry. 


ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS COMPANY. 
The Premiums are on the lowest scale consistent with security. 
The Assured are protected by an ample subscribed capital— 

an assurance fund of 515,000/., invested on mortgage, and in the 

Government Stocks—and an income of 45,0001. a year. 








Premiums to Assure £100, ‘Whole Term. an 


Seven Years.|With Profits. | Without Profits. 








Age. | One Year. 











9 | £017 8 | £019 9 £1 15 10 £1 11 10 
30 | 11 1a 7 25 07 
40 150 169 307 21410 
50 1141 119 10 468 4011 
60 324 317 o | 612 9 | 6 010 


MUTUAL BRAN CH. 

Assurers on the Bonus system are entitled to —_ in 
nine-tenths, or 90 per ceut. out of the profits every fiv 

the profit assigned to each policy can be added to the sum 
assured, Ty in reduction of the aunual premium, or be re- 
ceived in ca 

At the recent division a return of 20 per cent. in cash on the pre- 
miums paid was declared ; this will allow a reversionary increase, 
varying, according to age, from 66 to 28 per cent. on the premiums 
or from 5 to 15 per cent. on the sum assur 

One-half of the * Whole Term” Premium may remain on credit 


| for seven years, or one-third of the premium may remain for life 


asa debt upon the Policy at 5 
time without notice. 

Claims paid one month after satisfactory proof of death. 

Loans upon approved security. 

No charge for Policy Stamps. 

Medical] Attendants paid for their reports, 

Persous may, in time of peace, proceed to or reside = ane part 
of Europe or British North America without extrachar; 

No extra charge Bak ng Militia, Volunteer Rifles, or eK rtillery 
Corpson Home Se 

The — Officers attend every day, at a quarter before Two 
o’cloc GEORGE CLARK, Actuary. 


Base and TOILETTE WARE.—Wi111amM 
S. BURTON has One Large Show-room devoted a 
to the display of Baths and Toilette Ware. The Stock of each 
is at once the largest, newest and most varied ever submitted to 
the Public, and marked at Prices proportionate with those that 
Hoge tended to make his Establishment rE —— distinguished 
n this Country. Portable Showers, 78. 6d.; 
Shs Nursery, 158. to 328.; Sponging, 14s, to She. ; 
A jarze Assortment of Gas F urnace, Hot and Gold ines, Vapour 
and Camp Shower Baths. Toilette Ware in great variety, from 
158. 6d, to 458, the set of three. 


V ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL FUR- 
NISHING IRON MONGER, by a op ees to H.R. H. 

the Prince of Wales, sends a CATALUGUE gratis, and post oA 
It contains upwards of 500 Illustrations of bis illimited Stock of 
Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver, aud Britannia 
Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, 
M: arble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen-ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea- 
‘rays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet 
Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room, 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, =— Plans of the 
Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39, Oxford-st., W. la, 2, 3and 4, 
Newman-street; 4, 5 and 6, Perry’s-place ; and i, heskemeaee” 


5 per cent., or may be paid off at any 








‘J ENT, CHRONOMETER, WATCH, and 


CLOCK MAKER, by Special Appointment to Her Majesty 
. the Prince of Wales, and MAKER oF 
THE GREAT CLOcK FOR THE HovsEs oF PARLIAMENT, invites 
attention to the superior Workmanship and elegance of Design 


of his extensive Stock of Watches and Drawing-room Clocks. 


Guineas, Guineas. 
Ladies’ Gold a gon eure Lever 
Watches an Wat 
Gentiewien’ sditto .. 10 1 Pes my Gola Cine 





Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s sati 0 
Gold English Lever pensation Balance do. 4 
Gitte a te co oe = OW Silver ditto .. .. .. 25 

Marine Chronometers, 35 Guineas. 

Gold and Silver Pocket Chronometers, Astronomical, Turret, 
and Bracket Clocks of every description. Anu elegant Assortment 
of London-made Fine Gold Albert aud Guard Chains, 

Dent, 61, Strand os Coutts’s Bank); 34 ands 35 Royal 
Exchange ; ; and at the Clock and Marine Compass Factory, 
Somerset Wharf, Strand, London. 





CO ‘orrins AND GOOD WINES— 
OFFLEY’S and COCKBURN’S PORT, 40s.; SHERRTES 
from 188; and CLARETS from 148. To be obtained pure and 
cheap ofthe JMPERIAL WINE COMPANY, 
which imports the choicest Wines and sells to ‘the Public at 
reasonable prices. 
Cellars— Marylebone Court House, bag : 
——— A es, SameeBetaee 
xport an ing Vaults—15, J hn- ti Sel, 
° at Tee ins Vox ohn-street, Crutched- 





URISTS.—Travellers about to undertake 
ncurners into countries where Mineme, is prev: seats Ww 
well to vide themselves with Dr. TTHL! Langs 
ESSENT AL SPIRIT of MELISSUS, we is = aan pre 
ventive of that dread disease. Its invigorating owers and 
restorative effects cannot be too highly esteemed. S Sold in 1s. 6d, 
and 3s. Bottles, wholesale and retail, by Butler & Crispe, Chemists 
to the Royal Family, 4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul’s, London: 
aud respectable Chemists throughout the Country. W holesale 
depét, Telfer & Co. 11, St. John-court, Snow-hill. 


URTLE. — McCALL’S WEST INDIA,— 
Superior quality, prepared by new Process. Flavour unsur- 
passed. Real Turtle Soup, quarts, 10s, 6d. ; pints, 58. 6d. ; half. 
ints, 38. Callipash and Callipee, 10s, 6d. per pound. Sold b 
leading Oil and Italian Warehousemen, Wholesale Chemists A 


J. McCALL & CO., 
PROVISION STORES, 137, HOUNDSDITCH, N.E. 
*,* Prize Medal for Patent Process of Preserving Provisions, 
without overcooking, whereby freshness and flavour are retain ned,” 


OLOURED FLANNEL SHIRTS.—Prizz 
MEDAL awarded to Turesnen & GLeNny, for very fine 
and superior Plannel Shirts, Iudia Tweed Suits and India Gauze 
Waistcoats. Lists of Prices on application to 
THRESHER & GLENNY, General 0 next door to 
Somerset House, STRAN 


r EETH.—MR. ‘EPHRAIM | ~ MOSELY’S 
INVENTION.—Secured by Letters Patent, dated Decembe 
1852.-ARTIFICIAL TEETH, to last a lifetime, are made rj 
fitted in a few heurs, without pain or extraction, on chemically 
prepared India-rubber, the colour of the gums, to which they i 
self-adhering; no wires or fastenings required; they defy detec 
tion; and afford an amount =e OaeNCE unattainable byany other 
aterial. CoNsULTATIONS FR 
9, GROSVENOR- STREET, GROSVENOR-SQUARE, 
No connexion with any one of the same name, 


YSPEPSIA.—MORSON’S PEPSINE 
WINE, containing the digestive principle prepared from 
fresh calves’ stomachs, combined witha rich stomachiec wine; is 
@ perfectly palatable form for admiuisteriug this popular remedy 
for weak digestion. 
Manufactured by T. Morson & Son, 19 and 46, Southampton- 
row, Russell. square, WwW C., iu bottles a at 38., 5%, and 108. eac! h. 

















OUT AND RHEUMATIS M.—The excruci- 
ating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is quickly relieved and 
cured in a few days by that celebrated Medicine, BLAIR’s GOUT 
and RHEUMATIC PILLS. They require no restraint | of diet 
or confinement during their use, and are certain to prevent the 
disease attacking any vital part. 
_ Sold at 1s. 14d. and 2s, 9d. per Box by all Mec dicine Venders, 
IAPTAIN WHITE’S ORIENTAL PICKLE, 
CURRY or MULLIGATAWNY PASTE 
Curry re and Curry Sauce, may be obtained from all Sauce: 
Venders, and Wholesale of 
CROSSE & BLACKWELL, Eursevors to the Queen, 
Soho-square, Lor Londo 


)URABILITY OF - GUTT ‘A- PERCHA 
UBING.—Many inquiries having been_made as to the 
Durability us Gutta. Percha Tubing, the Gutta-Percha Company 
have pleasure in giving pe icity to the following letter:—From 
SIR AYMOND JARV VENTNOR, Isle of Wight.— 
Second Testimonial.—March 10th, 1852.—In reply to your letter, 
received this morning, respecting the Gutta-Percha Tubing for 
Pump Service, I can state with much satisfaction, it answers 
perfectly. Many builders, and other persons, have lately exam- 
ined it, and there is not the least anes arent difference since the 
first layi down, now several years ; I am informed that it 
is to be adopted generally in the houses that are being erected 
ere.” From this Testimonial it will be seen that the 
CORROSIV E WATER of the ISLE of WIGHT has no effect on 
Gutta-Percha Tubing. 


THE GUTTA-PERCHA COMPANY, PATENTEES, 
18, WHARF-ROAD, CITY- ROAD, LON DON. 


AUCE—LEA AND PERRINS'’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE aAUGe. 
This delicious condiment, i at ] 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUC 
is prepared solely by LEA & PERKINS. 

The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless imita- 
tions, and should see that Lea & Perrins’ Names are on Wrapper, 
Label, Bottle and Stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Prot eee Wor: 
cester ; ; Messrs. CROSSE & BLACKWELL, Messrs. BARCLAY 
& SONS, London, &c. &.; and by Grocers and Oilmen universally. 
AVOID MEDICINES—they always aggravate Chronic Com- 

plaints, but DU BARRY’S delicious health-restoring 


EVALENTA ARABICA FOOD 
invariably and Sager cures them. Extract from 

60,000 cures :—Cure 58,216 of the Marchioness de Bréhan, 
Paris, of a fearful liver’ complaint, wasting away, with a nervous 
palpitation all over, bad digestion, constxnt sleeplessness, low 
spifits, and the most intolerable nervous agitation, which pre- 
vented even her sitting down fur hours together, and which for 
seven years had resisted the careful treatment of the best French 
and English medical men. Cure No. 1,771: Lord Stuart de Decies, 
Lord Lieutenant of Waterford, of many years’ dyspepsia. Cure 
No. 49,442: “ Fifty years’ indescribable az ony from dyspepsia, nerv- 
ousness, asthma, cough, constipation, flatulency, spasms, sickness, 
and vyomiting.—Maria Jolly.” Cure No. 47,121: Miss Elizabeth 
Jacobs, Nazing Vicarage, Waltham Cross, Herts, of extreme nerv- 
ousness, indigestion, gatherings sted spirits,and nervous fancies. 
—Cure No. 54,816: The Rev. James T. Campbell, Fakenham. —_ 
Norfolk, of indigestion and torpidity of the liver, which ba 
resisted all medical treatment. Cure No. 54,812: Miss Virginia 
Zeguers, of consumption.—In Tins, 1lb., 2%. 9d.; 21b. 48, 6d.5 
a lb. 228.—Barry Du Barry & Co. 77, Re; ent-street, Enis an 

26, Place Vendéme, ing and 12, Ruedel’ Empereur, Brussels. 
Also, Fortnum & Mas ‘urveyors to Her Majesty; at Philips’s, 
Tea-dealers; Batty’s ; Petty & Wood's; Abbis’s, 61, Grac ~/~ 4 
street; 4, Cheapside ; 63, 150, and 298, Oxford- street ; 54, ail 
Baker-street; 330, 440, and 451, Strand ; 55, Charing Cross andall 
Grocers and Chemists. 
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PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 
GEST AND CHEAPEST STOCK IN THE 
ns KINGDOM AT 


ARTRIDGE & COZENS, 
192, FLEET-STREET, (corner of Chancery-lane,) E.c. 
Carriage paid to the a on orders over 208. 





Per Od. | Useful Envel iy 

Note...... 2 % seful Envelopes ...... 
Ueotahne ditto . 8s. Od. | Superfine Thick ditto .. 4s. 6d. 
Superfiue Thick ditto..:: 48. 0d. | Large Blue Office ditto. 48. 6d. 
Straw Paper .......++++- ls. 9d. | Black Bordered do., 18. per 100. 


SERMON PAPER, plain, 38. 6d. per ream ; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 
No Cuarce ror STAMPING Paper or Envelopes from_ private 
Dies. Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved for 5s. Coloured Stamp- 
ing (Relief) reduced to 1s, per 100, 
Price List and Sample Packet post free for two stamps, 
PARTRIDGE & COZENS, 192, FLEET-STREET, E.C. 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and ORMOLU 
for DINING-RvOM and LIBRARY. Candelabra, Mode- 
rator Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, China and Glass, Statuettes 
in Parian, Vases, and other Ornaments. 
OSLER, 45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 


SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights and Lustres, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass mene Services for 12 persons, from by 158, 
Glass Dessert 08. 
All Articles marked in plain anes. 

Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—SHOW-ROOMS, 45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM— MANUFACTORY and SHOW-ROOMS, 
Broad- street. Established 1807. 








mlNHE NATURAL WINES OF FRANCE.— 

J. CAMPBELL, Wine Merchant, 158, REGENT-STREET, 
recommends attention to the following CL ARETs, selected by 
himself on the Garonne :—Vin de Bordeaux (which greatly im- 
proves by keeping in bottles two or three years), 203.; St.-Julien, 
2e,; La Rose, 26s. ; St.-Estéphe, 368. 5 St.- -Emilion, 428. ; Haut- 
Brion, 488. 5 Lafitte, Latour, and Chateau Margaux, 608. 848. 
er dozen.—J. C,’s experience and known reputation for French 
W Wines will be some guarantee for the soundness of the Wine 
uoted at 20s. per dozen.— Nore. oo dies from 368, to 54s, 
Ehabiis, 268. and 30s. per dozen. E. Clicquot’s finest —— gne, 

per dozen. Remittances or Town references should be ad- 
ye James CAMPBELL, 158, Regent-street. 


Wheeler & Wilson’s Prize Medal. 
UNRIVALLED 
OCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE 
MANUFACTURED BY THE 
WHEELER & WILSON CoMPANY, 
With ALL RECENT IMPROVEMENTS and ADDITIONS for 
STITCHING, BINDING, CORDING, HEMMING, 
FELLING, GATHERING, 
and all other Household or Manufacturing Work. 
lustructions gratis to every Purchaser. 
Illustrated Prospectus gratis and post free. 
Offices and Sale Roo 
139, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, w. 
___ Manuf acturers of Foote’s Patent Umbrella Stand. 


QUTEIts for all Classes, all Ages, and all 
Climates, at 
E. MOSES & SON’S. 
EADY-MADE and BESPOKE CLOTHING 


for all Classes, and all Ages, at 
E. MOSES & SON’S. 











HE CELEBRATED “INDISPENSABLE” 


SUIT, strongly recommended for Tourists and Excur- 
sioniste, from 308., at 
E. MOSES & SON’s. 


) UVENILE CLOTHING in great variety for 
all Classes, at 
E. MOSES & SON’S. 


]{OSTERY and DRAPERY, for all Classes, 


and all Ages, at 
E. MOSES & SON’s. 


HAt and CAPS, for all Classes, and all Ages, 
a E. MOSES & SON’S. 


Boors and SHOES, for all Classes, and all 
eee E. MOSES & SON’. 


E. MOSES & SON: 


Loxpon Hovses: 

154, 155, 156, 157, Minories; 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, 89, Aldgate. 
506, 507, 508, New Oxford-street; 1, 2, 3, Hart-street. 
137, 138, Tottenham-court-road ; 283, Euston-road, 
Country EsTABLISHMENTS: 

Sheffield and Bradford, Yorkshire. 

The Establishments are closed every Friday Evening at sunset 
until Saturday Evening at sunset, when business is resumed 
until 11 o’clock. 

All Articles are marked the lowest prices in plain 


figures. 
ae J Article not approved of will be exchanged, or the money 
Te 


List of Prices with Rules for Self-measurement, aly Card, 
and our Pamphlet, ‘Gossip on Dress,’ gratis and post free. 


TAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
FOR CHURCHES AND DWELLINGS, 
(Prize Medal, International Exhibition, 1862.) 
HEATON, BUTLER & BAYNE. 


An ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUE, with Treatise, 
Post FREE, 


WORKS, 2, Cardington-street, Hampstead-road, N.W, 








) ene GTON & CO. desire ee to 
call the attention of the Nobility and preity 
Porter both tat SILVER and f a ELECTRO PLATE. fhe inet 
2D an . 
of fihele B Establishments — 


LUNDON— St. J. 's, 5.W.; . - 
po 2, Regentatrect, ames’s, 8.W.; and 45, Moor 


DUBLIN—College Green. 
LIVERPOOL—Chureh-street. 
MANUFACTORY ong Rone y BOOMs, Newhall-street, 


Estimates, enslen oma oo sent free by post. 
Replating and Gilding as usual. _ 


Causes PATENT SAFES—the most 
secure against Fire and Thieves. 
CHUBB’S FIREPROOF STRONG-ROOM DOORS, 
Cpyens parane DETECTOR AND STREET-DOOR 


CHUBB’S berwerd AND DEED BOXES. 
Illustrated Price-List, gratis and ost fre: 
CHUBB & SON 57, St. Paul’s Church, "Lenten; Lord- 
newt, 3 Liverpool; 16, Market-street, anehesbers and PWalven. 
mpton. 








ORNIMAN’S TEA CHEAPER. 


Full benefit of reduced duty obtained by Ba mee ty 
wanes PURE TEA, very choice at 3s. 4d. and h Stan- 
dard” at 43. 4d. (formerly 4s. 8d.) is the strongest and most 

delicious imported. 
Ageuts in every Town supply it in Packets. 


PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 


LLEN’S PATENT PORTMANTEAUS 
aud TRAVELLING BAGS, with SQUARE OPENINGS; 
Ladies’ Wardrobe Trunks, Dressin ng Bags, with Silver ps 8; 
Despatch Boxes, Writing and Dressiu 500 other 
articles for Home or Continental Travelling, ., dllustrated Cata- 
logue, post free.—J. W. ALLEN N, Manufacturer and P; 4 
37, West Strand, London, W.C. 
Also, Allen’s Barrack- “Sa vag 7 E eo Officers’ Bed- 
steads, Washhand Stands, Canteens, &., post free. 
HE JURY of Cuass 30 of the INTER- 
NATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862, in awarding to Smee’s 
SPRING MATTRESS, Tucker’s Patent, or ** Sommier Tucker,” 
the ONLY Prize Mepax or Honourable Mention given to Beddi: 
of any a say in their Report, page 6, No, 2905, an 
page ll, No. 
ey The Sommier Tucker is perfectly solid, very healthy, and 
moderate in price.” 
—** a combination as simple as it is ingenious.” 
—‘‘a bed as healthy as it ix comfurtable.” 
To be obtained of most respectable Upholsterers and Beadin, 
Warchousemen, or whvlesale of the Manufacturers, WM. SME £ 
& SONS, Finsbury, London, E.C, 


ENCILS, Black Lead and Coloured Chalks, 
A. W. FABER’S 
POLYGRADE LEAD PENCILS, 
Sold by all Stationers and Artists’ Colourmen. 
Sole Agents: HEINTZMANN & ROCHUSSEN, 
9, Friday-street, London, E.C, 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE RUYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c. &c. 


WoO PRIZE MEDALS — 

JENNER & KNEWSTUB’S Teu-Guinea best Morocco or 
Russia Silver-fitted LADY’S DRESSING and WRITING B. 
Gentlemen’s ditto. The Ten-Guinea Silver-fitted Lady’s Dressing: 
case in Coromandel or Walnut. The Guinea Tourist’s Writing- 
case. The Une-Guinea Travelling Bag. ‘The Guinea Dressing-case, 

At the Manufacturers’, JENNER & KNEWSTUB, 

33, St. James’s-street, and 66 and 69, Jermyn-street. 


D R. DE JONGH’S 
( Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
Prescribed by the most Eminent Medical Men as the 
est, speediest and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, 
RHEUMATISM, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF 
THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Is incomparably superior to every other kind. 




















SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
EDWIN CANTON, Esq., F.R.C.S., 
President of the Medical Society of London, §c. 

“Por several years past I have been in the habit of a. 
ing Dr. De Jonon’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Vil, and find it to 
be much more efficacious than other varieties of the same medi- 
cine which I have also employed with a view to test their relative 
superiority.” 





R. LAWRANCE, 
Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. 
“TI invariably prescribe Dr. De Jonon’s Cod Liver Oil in pre- 
ference to any other, ——s assured that lam recommending a 
genuine article, and not und in which the 
eflicacy of this invaluable pmedicine is destroyed.’ 
anandihinem 
ten De Jongh’s Light- org Cod Liver Oil is sold only in 
es vial Half Pints -* ; Pints, 48. 9d.; Quarts, 9s. ; capsuled 
mp with Ais - ny and si ature, without nnn none 
can possibly be genuine, a respectable Chemists and Druggists. 
ie Consignee: 
ANSAR, HARFORD. 3 CO. 77, Strand, London, W.C, 
CAUTION.—Beware of proposed substitutions. 


ROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
BRYANT & MAY’S 
SAFETY MATCHES 











Ignite only on the Box, 





(POURISTS, PEDESTRIAN S, and RIFLE- 


Should not fail to purchase the 
PATENT YOKE KNAPSAOCK, 
Light—Watertight— Perfect—Cheap. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THE PaTENTEES, 


8S W. SILVER & COQ, 
Contractors to the London Rifle Brigade, &c. &c., 
66 & 67, CORNHILL, and 3 &.4, BISHOPSGATE, 


AND 
WORKS, SILVERTOWN, (Opposite H.M. Dockyard,) 
WOOLWICH. 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 


hoot by mpocste of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the 
most effecti the of HE RNIA. 
The use of “ \oteel a cocina i is avoided: a soft bandage bein orb 
round — body, the requisite prestetiny ae is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATEN fitting with so end 
] hi > aaeieee and may be wo. 
during sleep. ptive Circular may be had; the Truss (which 
cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of the 
body, two inches below the hips, being 
Puen << le Truss, 168., 218. 24s. 6d. and 818. 6d.; octane q 
e payable to Jour W HITE, Post-Office, ie lly. 


mp STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c, 
Price 48, 6d., 78. 6d., 108. and 16s, each; postage 6d, 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, PICCADILLY, London 


EATING’s PERSIAN INSECT-DESTROY- 
ING POWDER, unrivalled in destroying Fleas, Bugs, 
Flies, Beetles, Moths, and every species of ree a harmless 
to animal life. — in Packets, 1s. and 2s, 6d. e: 8. packets 
sent free by for 14 stamps,) <4 THOM AS KEATING Che- 
mist, 79, St. Paul's Chureh yard, ‘or which a Prize Medal 
was awarded to the producer at the Scalesedional Exhibition, 1862. 


= NERVO-ARTERIAL ESSENCE (Con- 
rated).—The following Testimonial from the ight 
Hon. “fhe Earl of Essex is amo: the many proofs of 
efficacy of this valuable discovery for Nervousness, &c., by Dr 
Batchelour, 12, Finsbury-place South, E.C. 
“ Cashiobury Park. 


“Dear Sir,—I have the pleasure of inclosing to you a state- 
ment from my brother relating to the benefit the Hon. Mrs. 
Capel has derived from your medicine, —. -Re begs me to say, 
you are welcome to make any use of you plea 











e Yours fithtally, « 
In seri at 118. 5 ae hy the Depot, * Sg a = 
South, E. T A Few Words 





on N Rposasnena 


TNEETA svrriump by Mesars. ‘GODFREY 

Received the only Gold M ded at the Luternat 
Exhibition of 1862. One visit is only required for their no 
ment. They will last a life-time, and again restore the sunken 
face to its original you pearance. A set from 2I. 108. to 
25 Guineas.—17, Soe. Hanover-square,W. Painful stumps 
extrac Teeth titted with gold. 


EETH.—Patent 764, August, 1855.— As 
shown at the International Exhibition, Class 1 
Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY & SONS direct attention to tl 
Gum-coloured Enamelled Base for Artificial a and thelr 
complete system of Painless Dentistry. Teeth from 58. Sets5, 8, 
10, and 15 Guineas.—30, Berners-street, Oxford street, W. Esta- 
i 1820.—For the ‘eflicacy and success of this system, vide 
* LANCET.” 


BTCALFE, BINGLEY & CO. Ss New ro 

tern Tooth Brushes 
Bryshes, eo Flesh and Clout. _—o. and genuine = 
Spo every description of Brush, Comb and Perfumery. 
The ‘oth Brushes search between the aisiatone of the Teeth—the 
hairs never come leose. Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth 
Powder, 28. per box.—Address 130 B and. ian OXFORD-8STREET. 


TNNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 
has been, during twenty-five years, emphatically sanctioned 

by the Medical cha oe and universally accepted by the Public, 
as the Best for acidity of the stomach, heartburn, peak 
ache, gout, snd 1 a gestion, and as a mild aperient for delicate 
constitutions, more especially for Ladies and Children. It is 

ared,ina ene og perfect purity and of uniform strengt! + 
PINNEPORD & CO., 172, New Bond-street, London; ~~) sol 
by all respectable Chetaiete throughout the World. 


THE PHARMACOPGIA.—The followin is 

an EXTRACT from the Second Edition (page 88) of the 
Translation of ‘The Phi harmacwals ’ of the Royal Socge of of —_ 
ee of London, by Dr. G Collier, published by 


























« Iti is no small defect in this compilation (speaking of ‘ The 
Pharmacopeia’) that we have no purgative mass but what con- 
tains aloes; yet we know that a a cannot bear 
aloes, except it be in the form of C PILLS, which 
chiefly consist of aloes, scammony, and - oe ynth, which I think 
are fi formed into a sort of compound extract, the acridity of which 
is obviated, I suspect, by an alkaline process, and by a fo 
ingredient (unknown to me) of an aromatic tonic nature. "1 think 
no better and no worse of it for its bein ng a patent medicine. I 
look at it as an article of commerce and domestic convenience, 
and do not hesitate to say, it is the best made Pill in the king- 
dom ; @ muscular purge,a mucous purge, and a saggy purge 
combined, and their effects properly controlled by a dirigent and 
corrigent. That it does not common ——— hemorrhoids, like 
most aloetic pills, I attribute to its being thoroughly soluble, go 
that no undissolved particles adhere to the mucous mn fn mod 


(jLYCERINE, which very simple Tests show to 
be jnowm, 5 is being sold on the statement that it is in Rabe 
gia ce, Patients can in sure 
Glycerine.” V uu! is of importance, Patients ini 
desiring to have their Glycerine in 1 1b., or 202. Bottles, 
With capsules over the a marked “ Pri feet 's Patent. 
elmont, Vauxhall. 


RELIEF FOR INFANTS IN CUTTING THEIR TEETH. 


MES JOHNSON’S AMERICAN SOOTH- 
ING SYRUP.—This efficacious Remedy has been in gene- 
ral use for upwards of Thirty Years, and has preserved i numerous 
Children when su’ “pry from Convulsions arising 4a 
Dentition. As soon as the Syrup is rubbed on the Gans. “tne Child 
will be relieved, the Gums ome ~~ inflammation re 4 
It is as innocent as effi ang $e produce the Teeth A 
ease ; and so pleasant, that 1 = no Child 1 sense to let its | 
rubbed with it. Parents should be v ry Pi articular a 
JOHNSON’S AMERICAN "SOOTHING pig UTM notice 

* 
that the Names of Barciay S. One Se. Roreel ane om 00 

Bottle. 





respect “ 





= (to pen Jo Price Se. 9d. per 
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CRAMER, BEALE & WOOD'S PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 


207 and 209, REGENT-STREET. 
The Largest in Europe. 


ew en P@LPLPLIPILOAPIPEPmrmpmwpsm 


(JRAMER'S PIANOFORTE GALLERY offers peculiar advantages for the choice of a first-rate Pianoforte. There is q 
profusion of every description, from the smallest Pianette to the largest and finest Grand, and by all the eminent Makers of England and the Continent. Nothing but the 
very best Instruments are selected from the Factories, all that are deficient in tone being carefully avoided. Purchasers from Cramer & Co. may rely on having placed in their hands 
whatever may be reasonably expected from a selection made with competent practical skill. Cash Purchasers will receive the usual discount. Every Instrument fully guaranteed, 
Cramer & Co. deliver their Pianofortes at any Railway Station in the Kingdom without risk to the Purchaser, and at a very trifling cost. 
207 and 209, REGENT-STREET. 


((RAMER'S ENGLISH PIANETTE, 22 Guineas—CRAMER & CO. manufacture this capital small Instrument. It has 
all the requisites of the best Pianoforte—check action, solid touch, agreeable tone. The Case is of polished Ash or Pine. In practising on this Pianoforte the fingers of the 
player will be strengthened much more rapidly than on an old instrument, loose in the key and worn in the hammer. In Rosewood, 25 Guineas ; in Walnut, 26 Guineas. 
Purchasers are particularly requested to observe that this Instrument has not the common or single action, but the double or check action ; and that Cramer & Co. are the only 
manufacturers of it in England. 


(JRAMER’S VICARAGE PIANETTE, in dark Walnut, Mediaeval design, 26 Guineas. 


207 and 209, REGENT-STREET. 


(JRAMER'S INDIAN PIANETTS, in solid Mahogany, for warm climates. The most portable Pianoforte yet made. Price 
35 Guineas. 207 and 209, REGENT-STREET. 





(CRAMER'S PORTABLE PIANOFORTE, the most compact and novel yet introduced. The keyboard shuts up, and the 
Instrument when closed presents the appearance of an elegant escritoire. Admirably adapted for ship’s cabins. In Resewood or Walnut, 45 Guineas; in solid Mahogany, 
with the action strengthened to resist the effects of a warm climate, 50 Guineas.—207 and 209, REGENT-STREET. 


(CRAMER'S NEW SEMI-GRAND, with Trichord Treble, as manufactured for them by Broadwood & Sons, and Collard & 
Collard, is the most remarkable Semi-Grand Pianoforte that has yet been introduced. Wonderful power and singular purity of tone. 105 Guineas in Rosewood; 115 in 
Walnut. 307 and 209, REGENT-STREET. 


'THALBERG’S GRAND PIANOFORTES.—These magnificent Instruments, manufactured by Messrs. S. & P. Erard, and 


selected by M. Thalberg for his London concerts, have been purchased by Cramer & Co., and are universally admitted to be the most exquisite Pianofortes ever finished by 
these distinguished manufacturers, combining, in an extraordinary degree, all their peculiar excellences, The tone has great volume, together with a charming vocal quality. The 
Cases are of Walnut and Rosewond. Prices 990 and 240 Guineas, 207 and 209, REGENT-STREET. 


PIANOFORTES, NEW, by Broadwood, Collard, or Erard, for SALE or HIRE.— At CRAMER’S PIANOFORTE 


GALLERY (the largest in Europe), 207 and 209, Regent-street. 





PIANOFORTES, SECOND-HAND, by Broadwood, Collard, or Erard—Full Grands, Boudoir Grands, Semi-Grands, and 
Cottages, in the greatest variety; many of them quite equal to new. Every Instrument warranted.—At CRAMER’S PIANOFORTE GALLERY (the largest in Europe), 
207 and 209, Regent-street. 


PIANOF ORTE RENOVATION.—CRAMER & CO. have organized a separate Staff of the most skilful Workmen for the 

Repairing and Renewing of the mechanism of Pianofortes worn out by years of constant practice. Cramer & Co. do not pretend (as is very commonly done) to make the 
Instrument ‘‘ equal to new,” but they guarantee that if originally good, it will be restored to great freshness of tone, and in other respects made to be perfectly satisfactory. Cramer 
& Co. give estimates of cost, and say whether the Instrument be worth the outlay—PIANOFORTE GALLERY (the largest in Europe), 207 and 209, Regent-street. 


(CRAMER'S PIANO MECANIQUE, Manufactured by the Inventor, M. Debain, of Paris, is an Instrument entitled to rank 


foremost among the triumphs achieved in the mechanical arts. Any one can play upon it. Price 55 Guineas. If with a keyboard, enabling it to be used like an ordinary 
Pianoforte, 90 Guineas. The Instrument is very strongly made, and warranted to stand any change of climate.—207 and 209, REGENT-STREET. 





(RAMER'S HARMONIUMS, as Manufactured by the Inventor of the Instrument, M. Debain, of Paris, received the Prize 


Medal and the very highest commendation. Their superiority has been incontestably maintained. 


No. 1. Polished Oak Case, one stop, four octaves oe oe ee rat « £6 6 9 
Jitto one stop, five octaves .. ‘ae os en ee 9 9 0O 
2. Ditto three stops .. be os os oo oe os 12 12 O 
3. Ditto five stops oe oe oe ee oe eo 14 14 0 
4 Ditto seven stops ee ee oe ee ee e 19 19 O 
5. Ditto nine stops ee oe oe oe ee ee 22 15 0 
6. Ditto eleven stops ee oe ee oe ee -- 28 15 0 
é Ditto thirteen stops and knee action .. ee ee oe 36 15 0 
8 Ditto fifteen stops and knee action ee e. ee - oe Po @ 
9. Ditto nineteen stops and knee action .. ee ee ee 59 0 0 
WITH PERCUSSION. 
10. Ditto nine stops .. oe oe oe e oe -- 29 10 O 
11. Ditto thirteen stops .. oe ee es ee ee 39 0 0 
12, Ditto seventeen stops and knee action o* es ee ~ & & & 
13, Ditto twenty-one stops and knee action oe ee oe 87 0 90 


CRAMER, BEALE & WOOD. 


(SRAMER'S CHEAPEST HARMONIUM is DEBAIN’S beautiful Small Instrument in a Polished Oak Case. Price Six 


Guineas. Admirable Tone, combined with the very best Workmanship.—201, REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 





rel ¥ . . Fai . . 7 . . 
QRAMER'S ANTIPHONEL, or Substitute for an Organist or Harmonium Player (invented by M. Debain, of Paris), by which 
any one, even without a knowledge of Music, can play Hymn Tunes, Psalms, and Chants. It is also adapted for the performance of Overtures, Quadrilles, Waltzes, &c. 
it can easily be fitted to any existing Organ or Harmonium, and is not liable to derangement. Price Twelve Guineas.—207 and 209, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, 


()RAMER'S CONCERTINAS.—PRIZE MEDAL. Prices—2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 10, 12, 16, and 18 Guineas. 
201, REGENT-STREET. 
RAMER’S CORNETS, Manufactured by F. BESSON, the receiver of twenty-three medals.—CRAMER & CO. are now the 
zs 2le Agents in London for the sale of F. Besson’s well-known Brass Instruments. Estimates for Bands furnished. Mons, BOULCOURT (the eminent Cornet-player) attends 
daily to try over Instruments, and to give PRivATE LEssons. 201, REGENT-STREET. 























_ Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The Editor”—Advertisements and Business Letters to “‘ The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Printed by James Homes, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, in the county of Middlesex, at his office, 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in said county; and published 

y JounN Francis, 20, Wellington-street, in said county, Publisher, at 20, Wellington-street aforesaid. Agents: for ScoTLanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh;—for IneLanp, Mr. 
John Robertson, Dublin.—Saturday, August 8, 1863. 
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